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“strawberries were finished. 
there would be no more strawberries.” 


For those who came in late: I write about myself so that I may know 
you. For everyone: recall that the god some call life gives us all a tuxedo 
and a conductor’s baton; that all the universe is an orchestra of bees. Here 
we are, and: the piano of the world. Here we are, and: baseball bats for 
hands. I remember you! Enough of this! I’ll begin right away. 


We call this one, 


“a shotgun reads the phone book” 


UBUUUUUUUEUUO0 


It was a frequent dream of the future: videophones had proliferated. 
My family had one. It was Christmas. They called me. “We got a dog,” they 
said. “This is our dog.” The dog was a feral beast of an imaginary mixed 
breed: he looked like a miniature liger. “You really like La Charreada in 
Bloomington, Indiana’s vegetarian combination E, right?” That’s a burrito, a 
chalupa, and two enchiladas. “Here you go, puppy!” The dog gobbled it up. I 
sat there, fingertips on the video phone display, frigid-faced, hungry, 
salivating, sweating, and breathing. 

A foot nudged my ribs. My eyes rolled open. I grabbed my glasses 
from beside my pillow. I slid my glasses on. 


[November, 2003.] 
[Itabashi Ward, Tokyo, Japan, Asia, Earth. ] 


An iron-faced, gold-spectacled old man with Frankenstein hair and 
swimming in a dark suit stood over me. Squatted in the corner was the 
landlady, in a little pink dress and a pair of those disposable slippers they 
give you at a shoe store if you want to try on a pair of shoes and you’re not 
wearing socks. She had a Gucci shopping bag propped on her lap. A 
younger man in a black suit stood with his right hand against the door jamb. 

“Are you Fujimoto? Huh? Are you?” 

“Oh. Uh. No. I’m not.” 

“Of course you’re not. How about this guy? Is this guy Fujimoto?” 

He walked over and kicked my roommate Kasugi in the ribs. Kasugi 
rolled over, opened his eyes, and spoke, immediately lucid: “Are you the 
cops?” 

The man flipped a badge open and shut. 

“Yes, we’re the cops.” 

“Tokyo police detectives,” the younger guy said. 

“Oh, cool. Fujimoto is in the room next door.” 

“That would be the living room,” the landlady squeaked. 

“He sleeps in the living room?” 

“We’re sharing this place,” Kasugi said. “He found the apartment -- I 
just signed on as a roommate. He picked the living room.” 


The younger detective stepped away from the doorway. 

“Ts Fujimoto in trouble?” 

The older detective laughed. Years of police experience shook in his 
throat like a half-empty bag of kitty litter. 

“He’s in a lot of trouble, yes. You’re going to be in just as much, trying 
to find another roommate for this dump.” 

“You’re going to arrest him?” 

“We plan to. God willing, by the time he gets out of prison you’ll have 
grandchildren, and a home worthy of entertaining them.” 

The younger detective glided back into the bedroom doorway. 

“He’s not there.” 

The older detective clicked his tongue against his teeth. 

“Just his dog, sir.” 

“So we know he’s not walking the dog.” 

“Unless he has another dog, sir.” 

The older detective fingered his chin. "Why would he walk one dog, 
and not the other?" 

“He just has one dog,” Kasugi said. “The miniature dachshund.” 

“Keep watch on the door.” 

“Yes, sir.” The younger detective slide-pivoted on his right sock and 
headed to the door. 

“Do either of you boys know where he might be?” 

“T just want to say, uh, sir," Kasugi started. “We have basically never 
seen this guy. He’s home maybe like twenty-three and a half hours a day. 
He’s in his room literally all the time. He never comes into the kitchen 
unless he can hear that neither of us is out there.” 

The older detective kept a little palm-sized memo pad open in his left 
hand; he repeatedly clicked a pen with his right hand. He didn’t write 
anything down. 

“So it’s your opinion that he’s avoiding you.” 

“Tt would seem to be a fact that he’s avoiding us.” 

“He could just be emerging from his room the moment you reenter 
your room by coincidence.” 

“T don’t think that’s the case.” 

“Have you ever been in the kitchen when he comes home?” 

“He doesn’t ever leave.” 

“He’s not here now.” 

“That’s rare.” 

“Maybe he leaves when you’re sleeping.” 

“That could be.” 

“So let’s not say he ‘never’ leaves. Do you have surveillance cameras 
in the kitchen area?” 

“What? Of course not.” 

“You probably should. Has he ever been in the kitchen when you came 
home?” 

“Once or twice. Or... maybe never.” 


“He’s real good at avoiding you, then.” 

“T’m sure he’s avoiding us.” 

“Why do you reckon he would be doing that?” 

“Because maybe he... doesn’t like us?” 

“Why do you think he might not like you?” 

“T think maybe he doesn’t like anybody.” 

“That’s beside the point. I don’t like anybody, and I don’t care about 
where I am right now. I care where this creep is. I’m guessing since you 
guys aren’t close he doesn’t keep you abreast of his comings and goings.” 

“That would be right.” 

“How did you find this Fujimoto guy?” 

“On the... on the internet, sir.” 

The older detective raised an eyebrow. “Where on the internet?” 

“Some out-of-the-way roommate-searching website.” 

“Is that where you found this guy, too?” The detective shot me a look. 
I gave just enough of a smile to show my teeth. 

“Kind of. Not really.” 

“What do you mean not really?” 

“Well, I found him there, and we just kind of became friends.” 

“That sounds like a funny story.” 

“Yeah, it is. He posted on some message board, looking for a 
roommate. And I saw his post, and I emailed him. We had a little back and 
forth, and discovered we were, in fact, in the same internet cafe in 
Ikebukuro.” 

“Sounds like a Tokyo Miracle. So why didn’t you and this guy move in 
together?” 

“Because he doesn’t have no money, sir.” 

“Ts that true? Don’t worry. I’m not interested in checking your visa 
papers.” 

“Yeah, it’s true.” 

“Do you have any plan for getting money?” 

“Well, a couple weeks ago, my sister showed me some website where 
you can sign up and teach freelance English lessons to people. I was 
thinking I could give that a shot.” 

“You have a sister, huh? I have a sister.” He did something resembling 
smiling. For the length of that facial fluctuation, me and him were in some 
special kind of club. 

“So you moved in with this guy. You pay the rent. Why does he hate 
you?” 

“He hates me,” I said. 

“Why does he hate you?” 

“He thinks I’m a freeloader.” 

“Hah. Well. That could be a thing someone might think.” 

“Sir, I just want to say, he was... a little weird when it was just me 
here, too.” 

“Was he holing up in his room from day one? By the way, none of this 
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is going to count as official testimony. I’m just passing the time.” 

“Well -- thanks -- well, he was holing himself up from the beginning, I 
guess? I don’t know.” 

“Did he say or do anything at the time you first met to indicate to you 
that you guys might not become best of friends?” 

“Not really. I needed a place. I’d just moved up from Osaka, you see. I 
thought I would find someone. He seemed like a good enough roommate.” 

“Well, you never know. Good roommates aren’t necessarily good 
people.” 

“T presumed as much.” 

“What was his daily routine like when it was just you and him in the 
house?” 

“Well, uh, sir, I’d wake up in the morning or the afternoon. I’d get 
some eggs off the balcony -- we don’t have a refrigerator -- and I’d fry them 
up. He’d be in his bedroom -- the living room -- just watching TV or listening 
to music -- reggae, usually -- and smoking cigarettes. I could smell the 
smoke in the kitchen.” 

“Did the smoke bother you? I’m guessing it didn’t -- it smells like a 
pachinko parlor in this bedroom here.” 

“T smoke myself, so it didn’t bother me too much, no.” 

“And he never came out and said good morning, or good afternoon, or 
told you about his day?” 

“No, sir, he kept to himself.” 

“And you kept to yourself.” 

“T did, for the most part.” 

“You never got lonely and bothered him for somebody to talk to?” 

“T never did that, no.” 

“T can’t help noticing you were asleep at noon on a Tuesday. Do you 
have a job?” 

“T work part-time jobs.” 

“What sorts of part-time jobs?” 

“Basic construction things. Or security at rock concerts. Last month I 
did security at a ladies’ golf tournament in Chiba.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Sometimes I take count-man jobs.” 

“You mean you sit on the side of the road with a clipboard and a 
mechanical counter, counting up pedestrians?” 

“Yeah.” 

“That’s a homeless man’s job.” The detective looked toward the sun, 
brutal behind the humidity-damp, thinning grocery-bag-paper curtain the 
apartment building had provided. Aside from that curtain and two stacks of 
futons -- found discarded by the highway halfway between Itabashi and 
Ikebukuro -- the room was bare. “Did you not go to college?” 

“T went to college, sir.” 

“What are you doing counting pedestrians?” 

“T’m trying to do things my own way.” 
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“What way would that be?” 

“T want to be a jeans designer.” 

“Have you designed any jeans?” 

“Well, I have a week off, so I was planning to design some in that 
week, yes.” 

“You make enough money from these odd jobs to pay the rent?” 

“More or less, yeah. I squeak by.” 

"And you don't have a refrigerator." 

"I don't have a refrigerator, no," Kasugi said. 

“You know what they say," the old detective said. "'If the beer at home 
isn't cold’. . ." 

He trailed off. 

Kasugi’s eyes drifted to the two plastic hundred-yen-shop-bought rice 
bowls in the middle of the straw mat floor. In the bottom of the bowls, the 
residue of cheap grape soda. 


... the tale of roommate fujimoto... 


We’d drunk grape soda the night before, as cold hard rain beat on the 
balcony outside our room. We drank it out of little plastic bowls. We didn’t 
have glasses. Kasugi had procured the two-liter bottle of Kirin Mets Grape 
Soda at the local discount grocery. They were still cold when he got them in 
the door. We fried up a skillet full of eggs -- maybe four weeks’ supply of 
cholesterol -- and drank all the grape soda out of those bowls while we ate 
the eggs and listened to The Blue Hearts at a subdued volume on my 
dilapidated laptop. 

“You know what we are?” Kasugi had said. 

“What are we?” 

“A couple of jerks! 

“We’re a couple of real jerks! That’s what we are!” 

“Tokyo Dreams, my friend! You and I got Tokyo dreams!” 

We clacked our plastic bowls together in a toast as cars sonic-boomed 
down the superhighway three stories beneath our tenth-story window, as 
thunder clapped and crashed and rain screamed down. With every clap of 
thunder, the shaky light bulb in the ceiling dimmed. I rubbed my thumb 
against the nylon strings of a classical guitar Kasugi and his friend Nishida 
had bought at the local recycle shop two nights before. Kasugi cracked the 
window, letting in sheets of whipping, wet wind, and smoked a cigarette. 

He put a thick coat of elbow-grease on every exhale, trying in vain to 
push it past the wind and out of the house. 

At one point, Roommate Fujimoto slid open the living room door. I 
muted the music and rested my palm over the guitar’s sound-hole. 
Fujimoto’s bare feet adhered and peeled away from the kitchen floor in slow 
motion. He was rounding the corner. He was entering the bathroom. He sat 
on the toilet. My demon ears could detect the plastic buckling. A familiar 
sound rattled in the still air of the dining room, under the thunder. 
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“Ts he taking a dump?” 

“With the bathroom door open, it sounds like.” 

“Wow. Just... Wow.” 

“Shh. He’ll hear us. He’ll cut our livers out.” 

The toilet flushed. The walls shook. The thunder rumbled. The light 
bulb above our heads popped and fizzled out. 

“Oh, man. I don’t know if I have the budget for a new light bulb right 
now,” Kasugi wondered aloud. 

The toilet stopped running. We sat in the dark as Roommate Fujimoto 
continued defecating. 

“T think we’re going to need another light bulb,” Kasugi said. “There’s 
only so much my dignity can take. Not having a refrigerator or a microwave 
or any kitchenware beyond a single frying pan takes its toll on a man. We’re 
living like prisoners in here. I am going to splurge on that light bulb, god 
damn it.” 

“Let’s go get one right now.” 

“Let’s get out of here the second he goes back into his room.” 

We were whispering. 

“Why are we avoiding him?” 

“Because he’s avoiding us. Duh!” 

We didn’t have an umbrella. We went out with our hoods up. I got 
some rain-spots on my glasses. On our way to the convenient store at the 
end of the block, we found an umbrella leaning against a brick wall. I 
grabbed it without thinking and popped it open. 

The streets of Itabashi were a desolate tangle of concrete and steel. 
The seven-story superhighway is as imposing to adults as everything is to a 
four-year-old. On either side are faceless concrete apartments for urban 
drones, or offices for companies that haven’t hit the big time and moved 
down to Shinjuku yet. I always thought that the people who worked in those 
offices definitely weren’t the people who lived in the apartments nearby. No 
one working in a place like that plans to work there forever. Even the 
founders of the company plan to eventually move the office. Maybe they live 
in Shinjuku and commute up this way? We stopped in at the Family Mart, 
bought a light bulb that should work, and slunk out of there. The 
schizophrenic sky had decided it was really someone else. The clouds were 
moving at a real time-lapse, creation-of-the-universe velocity. Behind the 
gray, a nonchalant yellow stood and twinkled. Cars sped down the highway, 
shaking the aluminum walls, producing music-like tones. I closed up the 
umbrella and threw it between two buildings. 

“What did you do that for? We could have used that!” 

“We'll find another one. It’s umbrella karma.” 

To this day, I’ve never paid for an umbrella in Tokyo. I’m always 
finding them, because people are always losing them. People are always 
losing them, because people are always carrying them. People are always 
carrying them, because people don't like the rain, and they are always 
expecting the worst. 
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Kasugi stopped in front of two political posters. The Jimintou’s 
Junichiro Koizumi, current prime minister, left fist gripping a hydra-headed 
microphone, facing to the right, and the Koumeito’s Takenori Kanzaki, right 
fist gripping a microphone, facing to the left. I handed Kasugi the 
convenient store bag with the light bulb. 

“Hold this a second.” 

I grabbed the top of the Koizumi poster with both hands. I pulled it 
hard. The lengths of the backs of all four sides were coated in rubbery 
adhesive studded with little rocks ripped off the side of the building. 

“What are you doing?” 

“What do you mean what am I doing? This is a huge missed 
opportunity. Look.” 

“Look at what?” 

“Look at how they’re both striking these action poses, and they’re not 
even facing one another.” 

“Oh, man. You’re right.” 

“Way to take the tension out of the election! How do they expect kids 
to get excited enough to vote when these profile-shot posters are arranged 
back to back?” 

“T heard that one of the misconceptions Westerners have about Japan 
is that we prefer a baseball game to end in a tie.” 

“That’s not true?” 

“Of course that’s not true! We like to see motherfuckers beat the fuck 
out of motherfuckers just like anybody else!” 

Kasugi sniffed. Then he annotated his previous sentence: 

"At least -- I do." 

I put the Kanzaki poster so he was looking right in Koizumi’s eye. I 
slapped that poster hard. A hard wind blew by, smacking the poster dead in 
the center. The ripples extended to the corners. The poster flopped and fell 
half over. 

“Shit, man, you broke it!” 

“Tt’ll be fine.” I grabbed at the poster again. I pushed it back up and 
slapped it some more. It flopped right back down again. 

“Damn it! You sapped Kanzaki’s mojo!” 

I peeled the poster off the wall, looked left, looked right, and stuck it 
under my arm. The little bits of rock and cement, rolled in adhesive, got all 
over my hooded sweatshirt. 

“Let’s go.” 

“We can’t just leave Koizumi alone like this.” 

Kasugi got a savage grip on the top of the Koizumi poster. He ripped 
it right off the wall with a Velcro sound. He rolled it up. We kept walking 
like nothing had happened. 

Back in the house, we used a little bit of packing tape, rolled into 
squares, on the backs of the posters. They stuck up admirably. Whenever a 
heavy car streaked down the highway, the building shook, and the posters 
rippled like the surface of a pond. 
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We were drinking the rest of the Kirin Mets -- now flat and tepid -- and 
chuckling a little bit. 

“Tt looks like Koizumi’s reading Kanzaki’s mind!” 

Kasugi’s cellular phone vibrated, skipping across the tatami mat floor 
with the sound of a hummingbird trapped in a pool of honey. I ceased my 
quarter-cackle at once, flattened my palm against the guitar’s sound-hole, 
and fell silent. 

“Tt’s just a text,” Kasugi said, flipping the phone open. 

“From headquarters?!” 

“Hah. Maybe. Oh. No. It’s from... him.” 

“Him?” 

Kasugi’s whisper became something only blue whales and jellyfish 
could hear from more than four feet away: 

“Fujimoto.” 

My eyes widened. 

“What does he say?” 

“He says he wants me to... go into his room.” 

“Oh my god. Does he say why?” 

“He just says, uh.” Kasugi cleared his throat. It was the sound ofa 
man lowering his voice even further: “‘I need to see you in my room at your 
earliest convenience’.” 

“Man. Who talks like that? What are you going to do?” 

“T guess I’m going to go over there.” 

“T guess you should.” 

Kasugi stood up. He patted down his sweatshirt and his jeans. He was 
frisking himself, checking himself for contraband. He took off his baseball 
cap and dropped it onto his futon. He rubbed his thumb and forefinger on 
his six-day goatee. Man, it was so easy for him to shave. All he had was that 
little square of pube-like follicles. 

“I guess I’m going, now.” 

“T’ll see you when you get back, dude.” 

“Yeah. Uh. I’ll, uh.” 

“What?” 

“T’ll leave my phone here.” 

“Oh.” I felt tight as a drum all of a sudden. “Oh. Okay.” 

“Yeah. Okay. Here I go.” 

He slid the door open, stepped out, slid it shut. He slid the living room 
door open, uttered a formality, and then slid it shut again. 

I gave him five silent minutes before drinking the last of his bowl of 
Kirin Mets. 


I was asleep, maybe two hours later, in the midnight-blue light of an 
autumn 9pm by the highway. The bedroom door slid open, and then shut. I 
could see a man’s silhouette, and the glowing tip of a cigarette. It was 
Roommate Fujimoto. I had seen him only one time before: Kasugi had been 
staying at a cheap hotel in Chiba for the duration of a ladies’ golf 
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tournament. The tournament had been putting him up. I imagined his hotel 
as a white building, with a view of green plains and a black ocean out the 
window. I had gone for a walk to Ikebukuro, to use an internet cafe to email 
some magazine editor jerks who could have made my life a lot easier if 
they’d just paid me the money they owed me. I could hardly afford to ride 
the train, because they weren’t paying me. I left the apartment door 
unlocked when I left, because I noticed Fujimoto’s shoes in the entryway. 
When I left, I wondered what it would be like getting back. I didn’t have a 
key. Only Kasugi had the key. He should have given it to me. I knew there’d 
be a situation. When I got back, we certainly had a situation. I opened the 
door. There was Fujimoto’s tiny-eyed, goateed, bald head lingering behind 
the safety of a rigid, bone-stiff security chain. He looked me in the eye. His 
eyes were really bloodshot, like he’d just been smoking up, or murdering 
someone with enthusiasm. I gave him a sheepish grin. “Hey there,” I started 
to say. He made a sound like a cow inhaling a thumbtack up its nose. He 
slammed the door in my face. I knocked and rang the doorbell 
simultaneously for a half an hour. The more time passed, the more I feared 
the reaction he'd have if he did come to the door. He didn't come to the 
door. 

I walked back to Ikebukuro, and spent the night in a Saizeriya family 
restaurant. I ate some terrible pasta, drank twenty-six cups of coffee, gota 
little jittery, stomached six or seven pounds of secondhand smoke, and 
talked to a couple of girls. These were two girls from Saitama, who wore 
hats because they were cheaper than haircuts, or because their mothers 
wouldn’t let them have pets. One of them told me I looked like Macaulay 
Culkin. I told her, “No, Macaulay Culkin looks like me! If I hear one more 
girl tell me I look like him, I’m going to have to sue him for copyright 
infringement!” The girls thought I was funny. That was a miracle. We all 
went to karaoke. The older girl paid. She kept putting her hand on my knee. 
The two girls invited me to crash at the older girl’s place in Kanamecho. 

“So you’re in a band?” the younger girl asked. 

“T sure am!” 

“What kind of music do you play?” 

“Just, like, crazy stuff. Like, loud, psychotic, post-structuralist, dark 
jazzy melodic minimalist psychedelic theatrical lyrical noise-rock.” 

“Wow, that sounds really intense.” 

“Tt sure is!” 

Her eyes expanded to overlap her cheekbones. “Do you like drugs?” 

“What kind of drugs are we talking about?” 

“You know, like, the one you do with the nose! I think they call it 
‘Charlie’?” 

“Are you talking about cocaine?” 

“Yeah, that’s the one! Have you ever done Charlie?” 

“You mean cocaine? Of course I have! Hundreds of times!” 

“Tell me all about it!” 

“What do you want to know?” 
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“What’s it... like? Tell me all about what it's like to do Charlie.” 

“Tt makes your dreams, like, really fast.” 

“Oh, wow!” 

“Have you ever had a dream where you were flying? Cocaine makes 
every dream a dream where you’re flying.” 

“That’s so cool! Do you own a gun in America?” 

“Of course!” 

“Have you ever shot anyone?” 

Later, when the girl who’d asked me about cocaine was passed out 
from drunkenness on the kitchen floor, I had a little bit of sex with the older 
girl, in her bedroom. It turned out she was a legal secretary. It was some 
entry-level, semi-boring sex. I managed to get something out of it; I don’t 
know if she did; I don't know, precisely, because she made a point of 
explaining, afterward, that she had enjoyed the thing we'd just done, and it 
didn't make her a bad person to have enjoyed it. She lit a cigarette and 
asked, politely, “Did you ever actually do cocaine?” “Oh, of course not,” I 
said, with a chuckle. “Oh,” she said. She smoked the rest of her cigarette. 
She fell asleep. She gave me her phone number, and I told her I’d call her 
when I had a phone. Then she gave me her email address. I told her I'd 
email her the next time I was at an internet cafe. I never saw her again. 
(Most of these stories end with “I never saw her again.” I’d like to point out 
that that doesn’t mean I hated her; in fact, I emailed her twice, with politest 
timing. She didn't reply. She was a nice girl; I would have gladly met her 
again and had another conversation.) 

Outside, in the morning, it was raining; the streets were cloudy 
mirrors. I stopped in at the internet cafe; the British jerks still hadn’t mailed 
me. I emailed Kasugi. I told him I was locked out of the house by That 
Maniac. 

“Dude, I don’t know what to tell you,” Kasugi said. “Kill some time; I’ll 
be in Ikebukuro tonight at ten. I’ll be fucking loaded. Saizeriya dinner on 
me.” 

“Thanks, bro,” I said. I signed off. What was I going to do all day? I 
got on the Yamanote Line, drove it around in a circle from Ikebukuro to 
Ikebukuro. That took fifty-nine minutes. A girl in granny glasses and a big 
pork pie hat sat down across from me on the train at Komagome with a bag 
of Mini Stop popcorn. She held it in her lap, staring me in the eye. She gave 
me a little grin, revealing vampire-fang canines. One of the canines had a 
little Swiss cheese hole in the side of it. The tooth decay gave her a bit of 
charm. She looked away when the train started moving, at the image of 
rain-mirrored city streets in the window behind me. Every few minutes, she 
looked back and narrowed her eyes in half-anger, half-suspicion. Fifty-seven 
minutes after the girl had gotten on, the train looped back around to Nishi- 
Nippori, one stop away from Komagome, where the girl had gotten on. The 
doors opened. The old man sitting next to me got up. He got out of the train. 
The doors closed. The heated train seat was so hot you could thaw an ice 
cream sandwich on it. The girl with the bag of popcorn got up and sat next 
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to me. She opened the bag of popcorn. The plastic bag exhaled that sweaty 
smell all over that humid and green train car. 

“Want some?” 

I ate some popcorn and chatted with the girl. Her name was Niya. 
That wasn’t her real name -- it was a nickname. It was a name-like version 
of the sound-word used to portray a cat’s meow in Japanese. “Because I look 
like a cat.” I looked her in the eye. She looked maybe a little bit like a cat. 

Niya would later become the main character of this book. 

“I’m unemployed right now. Next month I’ll be selling my hair to a 
wig-maker.” She took off the pork-pie hat, and let the hair flop down. It was 
waist-length. I held some in my hand. 

“So, wig-makers like to make wigs out of human hair that already 
feels like a wig?” 

She spiraled her hair back up and situated the hat on top of it. 

“My hair is well-respected for its durability.” 

“How much money do you get for selling your hair?” 

The girl wrinkled up her nose. “That’s none of your business!” 

“How many months of rent does it pay?” 

“It pays a couple months.” 

“As many months as it takes to grow the hair?” 

She sniffed. “I make and sell fashion accessories, too.” 

“Oh. So, hey, I have about eleven hours to kill. What should I do?” 

“You should ride the Tokaido Line from Tokyo down to Atami.” 

“T can do that?” 

“Yeah. It takes about three hours. That’s about a third of the way to 
Osaka! Just make sure you get off at Atami and get back on. After Atami, the 
stops are about an hour apart, and they check tickets. You’d be screwed -- 
they’d make you pay.” 

“T got it.” 

The train looped around to Tokyo Station. Before I could get off, Niya 
gave her phone number and her email address. We’d email each other, 
every now and then. We wouldn’t see one another in person again until six 
months later, in April of 2004, which is when I slipped into full-on hopeless 
homelessness, and she'd become one of the more sideways-important 
characters in the story of my life for a little while. 

I got on the Tokaido Line at Tokyo Station. The Yamanote Line was 
just a mass-transit pawn; the Tokaido Line felt like something. It had box 
seats with high backs, arranged facing one another. I sat in one of the 
regular boring benches, facing toward a window. The train was only about a 
quarter full. There’s no huge rush to ride down to Odawara or Atami on a 
local train at eleven in the morning on a Tuesday. I was seated on a bench 
that could have accommodated three more people. I sat with my head 
against a partition. I rested my eyes for a minute. The train stopped in 
Shinagawa. One person got on. It was an old woman with wiry hair and 
chimpanzee-like wrinkles around her face’s mouth section. She sat two 
seats down from me. Eventually, she started making animal sounds in my 
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direction. She might have literally been a hundred years old. 

“You! You! You! You!” 

I looked over at her, gave a little smile, and looked away. 

“What did you say to me?” 

“T didn’t say anything.” 

“What did you just say?” 

“T said I didn’t say anything,” I said, quite loudly. A couple of middle- 
aged women in a box seat section were standing up halfway, looking at us, 
mildly amused. 

The old woman looked dead ahead. She breathed in through her nose. 
She looked back at me. 

“What!” 

She slapped her hands down on her knees. She stood up. She balled 
up two fists and stormed toward the front of the train, shaking her fists at 
the ground. 

Outside the window, deep green trees and terribly gray skies 
shuddered beyond curtains of whipping rain. And behold: the grass and 
trees fell away, revealing a black, angry ocean and jagged rocks. 

The old woman came back with a train station employee. 

“Him! Him! Him!” 

The train station employee bent just far enough forward to put his 
hands on his thighs. 

“Is there a problem here, sir?” I asked. 

“This customer has a complaint about your conduct.” 

“That customer is also probably a clinically diagnosed psychotic.” 

“You... wow. You speak Japanese.” 

“T do.” 

“Ahem. This customer is ... not happy with your conduct. She says 
you spoke very rudely to her.” 

“T didn’t say anything to her.” 

“She says she thought you said something, and she asked you what 
you said, and you said you didn’t say anything. Then she thought you said 
something else, and she asked you what you said, and you told her that you 
didn’t say anything, only you said so using the semi-formal form of the verb 
‘didn’t speak’ instead of the more formal form ‘did not speak’.” 

“Oh. Uh. Maybe I did?” 

He looked over his shoulder a moment. The woman was literally 
crying. Tears were literally rolling down her cheeks. The man breathed. He 
lowered his voice: 

“T think this customer would be much happier if you were to stand up 
and move to another seat.” 

One of the middle-aged women sitting in the nearby box seat stood 
up. She raised an index finger. 

“He really didn’t do anything. He really didn’t say anything.” 

“You bitch!” the old lady yelled, stamping her foot on the floor of the 
train. 
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“T’m going to get up,” I said. 

The three middle-aged ladies invited me to sit with them. I did. They 
were friends since middle school. One of them was a science-fiction writer. 
She lived in Atami. She was pretty attractive for a woman nearly old enough 
to be my mother. One of them ran an antique shop, and the other owned a 
small kindergarten. The ladies all lived in the Odawara area; they’d been in 
Tokyo the night before to see a Kabuki play. They had stayed in a bar all 
night, drinking, talking about old times with a friend who lived in Tokyo 
with her husband and dogs. They spent the end of the night on their friend’s 
guest futons, in the warm living room, listening to jazz. Two of the women 
got off in Odawara. The third woman -- the science-fiction writer -- stayed on 
until Atami. She gave me her phone number and email address. A couple of 
months later, I’d arrange to meet her at her house in Atami. She'd meet me 
at Atami Station, in a sweatshirt and tight designer jeans, her hair shorter, 
a pair of big granny glasses on the end of her nose. Naked of makeup, she 
was beautiful. She apologized for not having time to even put her contacts 
in. I told her I liked her glasses -- that I had had a pair just like them when I 
was eleven -- and she laughed the compliment into the wind. In her big, 
potpourri-smelling, empty, brown-and-black-and-white wooden house on a 
hill, she changed into a tasteful, semi-formal silk kimono. I sat on the straw 
mat floor in the living room in front of a flat-screen high-definition CRT 
television in my torn jeans and Ging Nang Boyz T-shirt. She made me some 
excellent fried rice; we watched a bunch of Alfred Hitchcock films on DVD. 
The Japanese subtitles on "Dial 'M' For Murder" were surprisingly fantastic. 
The sex walked into the room with a near-terrifying confidence of velocity. 
It didn't leave that room as long as I didn't leave that house. I stayed a 
second night. Eventually, I had to leave to go to Korea. That’s one of the 
things I did, back in those days -- I went to Korea, every three months, 
squandering all of the money I’d managed to actually procure from the 
magazine jerks who owed me. She was so sad, the second night. She was 
even sadder the third night, and so on, and so on. On night five, she'd 
mentioned her dead-in-a-fire husband, looking away from me, her gaze-line 
perpendicular to both of our sternums, throwing her hands up, her 
fingertips vertical, at the end of the story. They dropped back down to atop 
her thighs. I put my right hand atop her baby-soft, fifty-year-old left hand 
and looked at her dignity-tightened face-profile. People get more and more 
beautiful as they decide they don't like you. She pulled the rug of her hand 
out from under the feet of my hand. My hand fell onto her silk-robed thigh. I 
thought about Max and Murasaki, about one dead person and one person 
who was probably still alive. I thought about how the "me" they knew was 
the same as a dead person to one of them and more or less the same as a 
dead person to the other. I wasn't just a passive observer of the world's 
trickling sadnesses anymore; now I dared even to touch my tennis-shoe-toe- 
tip to the gray plastic bucket on the floor of the family-friendly diner of life, 
moving it an inch this way, an inch that way, listening for differences in the 
resonance, timber, and echo of each individual plunk as a hard rain falls 
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outside and the roof creaks. 

The night of the day I met that woman, me and Kasugi stayed in the 
Ikebukuro Saizeriya until well after midnight. We missed the last train to 
Naka-Itabashi by milliseconds. It was a clear night; we toughed it out, 
talking about rock and roll chord progressions -- about Gagaga SP and 
Going Steady and The High-Lows and Number Girl -- as we headed down 
the road across train pits and toward the superhighway pointed north. Any 
two other people might have had more to talk about; us, however -- neither 
of us barely knew that some E chords were different than others. The walk 
home, under that towering, menacing structure, would take an hour. 
Halfway through that hour, we found a pile of futons and futon blankets, 
wrapped in plastic, lying alongside garbage bags. Kasugi picked one up and 
pulled back the duct tape. 

“This one doesn’t smell like shit.” 

I peeled back the duct tape on another one. “And this one doesn’t 
smell like cheese.” 

“Verdict: someone must have bought a bed.” 

“Somebody somewhere is moving up in the world.” 

“Us, too,” Kasugi said. 

We put the futons on our backs and continued the journey north. The 
last half of our hour-long walk took an hour and a half. 


I was sleeping on that futon, weeks later, when Roommate Fujimoto 
stepped into the room and hovered, cigarette tip glowing, over my feet. He 
squatted down like a yakuza in a cartoon. He took a long drag. The orange 
light on the end of his cigarette disappeared and reappeared. He exhaled 
with a slow-motion spitting sound. 

“Wake up.” 

“T’m already awake.” 

“Did you have a good sleep?” 

“T did, actually.” 

“Nice futon you have there.” 

“It’s good enough. And it smells like neither shit nor cheese.” 

The cigarette tip glowed for maybe ten seconds. 

“T’m guessing you purchased those with stolen money.” 

“No.” 

“You stole money from someone, and then you purchased those 
futons.” 

“No.” 

“Do you understand a word I’m saying?” 

“Every one of them, actually.” 

“T don’t like you.” 

“And I don’t know you.” 

“You need to listen to me.” 

“Are we having two different conversations here?” 

“T know what you did.” 
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“What did I do?” 

“Oh, that’s cute.” 

“What’s cute?” 

"You're cute." 

"Are you coming on to me?" 

“You know I know what you did.” 

“Do I?” 

“T left money. In an envelope. On my dresser. Today it was gone. I’m 
thinking there’s only one person who could have taken it.” 

“Kasugi?” 

The dog next door yelped three times. Then it was silent. My eyes had 
adjusted to the dark. I watched Fujimoto’s head turn sideways. I studied his 
profile. Someone had broken his nose, years ago. 

“Kasugi says he doesn’t know where the money is. And his name is on 
the lease. Me and him -- we’re pretty sure that you’re the only one with the 
motive. You took the money. I know you did. You took the money, and you’re 
going to wait until we get kicked out of this place, and then you’re going to 
move on. I know that’s what you do.” 

“That is so totally not what I do.” 

“T’ve got your number,” Fujimoto said. The glowing cigarette tip rode 
a silent elevator up toward the ceiling. 

“IT... don’t have a phone.” 

He exhaled right down toward my face, the smoke crystallizing in the 
damp air. “I’ve called the police. They’re going to be in here tomorrow. 
They’re going to find that money and they’re going to lock you up for good.” 

“Okay,” I said, and faked a yawn. 

“Yeah. Yeah.” 

I closed my eyes. 

“Yeah.” 

I opened my eyes. Fujimoto turned around. He opened the door. 
Kasugi was standing in the brown light in the middle of the kitchen, hands 
folded under his ribs. Fujimoto sidestepped him, entered the living room, 
and closed the door. 

Kasugi turned out the kitchen light and came into the bedroom. He 
sat on his futon and held the guitar in his lap. 

“Did he really call the police?” 

Kasugi gulped. 

“T don’t know. I’d believe it. He is totally capable of doing that.” 

“Oh, man. I figured he was bluffing.” 

“He might not be.” 

“What do we do? I bet he planted evidence on me, somewhere.” 

“Oh, god. I bet he did.” 

“Probably not the full share of the rent. Probably only, like, ten 
thousand yen. That way he could say I spent the rest.” 

(I'd find twenty thousand yen in the pocket of a pair of sweatpants, 
folded up into a little paper triangle, four days later, after Fujimoto was 
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already in jail for three days. I’d feel rich for five minutes, and then give it 
right over to Kasugi.) 

“That guy’s insane,” Kasugi said, hugging his knees to his chest. “I 
just had to keep listening to him talk in that room of his.” 

“What’s his room like?” 

“He’s got nice curtains. Thick blue curtains. That little dog of his is 
awful. I bet he never walks it.” 

“What’s the dog’s name?” 

“Pess.” 

“That’s a retarded name for a dog.” 

“Tt smells like a beast in there.” 

"That dude smelled like a beast when he was in here." 

"His dog smells like a dog." 

Thunder rolled within the house. It wasn’t thunder. Roommate 
Fujimoto was pounding the wall between our rooms with the side of his fist. 


The next morning, Kasugi told all of this to the police detective. 

“He was saying he didn’t have the money to pay the rent?” 

“Yes, that’s what he was saying.” 

“What he was doing, probably, was setting you up for his 
disappearance. He doesn’t want to pay this month’s rent if he’s just going to 
disappear in a couple of days.” 

“Why would he be set to disappear in a couple of days?” 

“Because, kid, we’re onto him.” 

“Oh. Yeah. That's ... why you're here, right now.” 

“Now, his dog is still there. Based on the conversation you had with 
him last night, how likely would you say it is he’d abandon his dog?” 

“T’m not sure he ever walks it. It was acting really cagey. He didn’t 
even look at it. I asked him its name, just to make conversation, and he 
didn’t even look at me when he said the dog’s name.” 

“What’s the dog’s name? In case we have to question it later.” 

“Pess.” 

“That’s a dumb name.” 

“Yeah.” 

“T’m not sure you actually have to walk a miniature dachshund.” 

“They’re like chihuahuas,” the younger detective said, from the 
kitchen. He was watching the front door. “They’re house dogs.” 

“My friend walks her mini-dax,” the landlady said, voice like a cotton 
ball, reminding us all that she was still there. 

“Your friend is a show-off, probably, ma’am,” the younger detective 
said. He gave a little wordless, gestureless, hatless hat-tip. 

“And this Fujimoto is the antithesis of a showoff,” the older detective 
said. 

“He left his wallet here, sir. It’s on the dresser.” 

“Hmm. I noticed a couple of dumbbells and a barbell in his room. He’s 
a manly man, yeah? It stinks of cigarettes in there. I’m guessing he smokes. 
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Duh. Of course he smokes. You smoke, too. We all smoke in here.” 

"I don't smoke," I said, and I was invisible. 

The younger detective was in the living room in a moment, opening 
and closing drawers. 

“T don’t see any cigarettes in here, sir.” 

“So, we might have caught him on a cigarette run.” 

“From the looks of it, that’s possible, sir.” 

“Or he might be at his mom’s house,” Kasugi said. 

“Oh?” 

“When, uh, the night we moved in, we had to move some things from 
his mother’s house. She lives down the street, up toward Kami-Itabashi.” 

“If we go to his mother’s house and he’s not there, she’s going to call 
him and tell him we’re looking for him even if we tell her not to.” 

“How do you know that?” 

The detective tapped his temple. “I’ve been around the block. So 
here’s what we’re going to do. 

“Me and my partner are going to leave. This young lady here is going 
to leave with us. We’re going to leave you two all alone in this place. You, 
right there, foreign-person--” 

“Yeah?” 

“You’re going to stay in bed.” 

“Roger.” I gave him a thumbs up. 

“You, kid, you’re going to do exactly as I say. You’re going to help us 
with a little bit of police work.” 

Kasugi gulped. 

“T notice your sink and mirror are located perfectly adjacent to your 
front door.” 

“Yes.” 

“You haven’t shaved in, what, about a week?” 

“About a week, yeah.” 

“T notice you have a badger-hair shaving brush and some shaving soap 
out there. I figure it’s not Fujimoto’s: the description says he has a beard?” 

“Actually, it’s mine,” I said. 

The older detective gave me a cockeyed look. 

“Okay. You’re going to let your pal here use it. 

“What I want you to do is go out there. Get a hand towel. Fill the sink 
with hot water -- scalding hot. Make sure you don’t plug up the sink until 
the water is producing steam. Then turn the water off for a second, to let 
the water drain out. Now plug it up and turn it back on. Fill it up all the 
way. Now get that towel in there. Soak up some hot water. Put it on your 
face. Let it open up those pores. Swish the brush around in the water. Let it 
soak up the water. Let it really balloon up with water. Hold it up and let it 
drip until it’s semi-dry. 

“Now you want to dip that brush in that shaving soap. Get a little dob 
of it on there. Now slap that thing all up and down your face. Get a good 
coat of lather on there. Do it like your dad showed you.” 
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“My dad never taught me how to shave.” 

“Have you ever seen a dad teaching a son to shave in a movie, or a TV 
show? Do it like that. Just slap that thing all over your face. Now get the 
razor and clear away that soap. One stroke at a time. Make every stroke 
count. You really want to take your time on this. Shave half your face. Leave 
lather on the other half. Then I want you to just stand there in front of the 
mirror with the lather on your face and the razor in your hand. 

“You’re going to stand like that for two hours if you have to. Four 
hours if you have to.” 

“You mean, like a stakeout,” I said. 

“No. This is a little bit different from a stakeout,” the detective said, 
not looking at me. "It's more of a stake-in." 

"And... why am I doing this?" 

The detective pointed an index-finger gun at Kasugi's forehead. 

“You want Fujimoto to catch you -- apparently -- in the middle of 
something." 

“What if he just doesn’t show up?” 

“What, do you have a hot date? Do you have a job to go to any time in 
the next couple of days aside from designing jeans?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Well you're going to act like you do. You want to keep your shirt off, 
to keep your shirt from getting wet. You want to keep your phone in your 
pocket. Keep the door locked. I’m going to give you my number.” 

He reached into his inside pocket. He thipped a business card down 
on the straw mat floor. He produced a gold pen from his inside pocket as 
well. He wrote a phone number in large, straw-mat-wavy print on the back 
of the card. 

“This is my personal cellular phone number. As soon as I leave, I want 
you to commit this to speed dial. 

“When Fujimoto comes home, I want you to call me. Don’t do it in 
front of him. Make sure he’s in his room. If he makes conversation with you, 
tell him you have a hot date. Don’t say anything that would make him 
suspicious. Don’t ask him how his day has been. If he brings up the thing 
about the rent situation, just let him talk. Open your phone and call me on 
the speed-dial. Let it ring once. Hang up. If he asks who you called, say you 
called your mom. Say you’re going to ask her for rent money; say, if you 
have to, 'Seeing you right now reminded me I wanted to call my mom! -- 
only say that if he asks why you called her about the rent right now in the 
middle of shaving your face instead of five minutes from now. If he asks why 
you hung up right away, report, immediately, 'Duh -- I don't want to be 
charged for the call; let her call me back’. When you save my phone 
number, make sure you save it under the name ‘Mom’. If you already have 
your mom’s phone number saved under the name ‘Mom’, rename the 
original listing for your mom to something else. Hmm. Yes -- we should 
decide on the something else." The older detective looked to the poster of 
Kanzaki on the wall. "Change it to 'Kanzaki-kun', in case Fujimoto looks at 
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the screen." 

“Got it.” 

“If he asks why you didn’t let your mom pick up the phone, say that all 
you wanted to do was make her call you back. Say you don’t have the luxury 
of paying for phone calls to your mom, in these hard times. 

“You just give me one ring. I am going to have this phone in my hand.” 

He took his phone out of his rear pants pocket. It was a silver, slim 
DoCoMo model. 

“When it rings once and then cuts out, I’ll know it was you. We’re 
going to be in the noodle shop downstairs. We’ll come right up. Even if he 
leaves straightaway, the elevator will be tied up because we’ll have 
requested it from the bottom floor. He’s going to have to wait for us to come 
up. If it stops up top here on the tenth floor, and I see a judo-club-captain- 
looking, burly, tanned dude with a buzz cut and a dog in a cage, we’ll book 
him. 

“T seriously doubt he’s going to bring up the rent stuff, being that it's 
all a load of manure in the first place. Probably he’s out making 
preparations to skip town. That’s most likely.” 

Kasugi raised his finger. 

“Yes?” 

“What did he... do?” 

The older police detective pointed a finger pistol directly at Kasugi's 
forehead. 

“T’m not going to answer that. As I was saying, I’m sure he’s going to 
hole up in his room again. While he’s holed up in there, I want you to do 
something. Listen very carefully, here: 

“T want you to unplug the sink. Turn on the faucet. Let it run as loud 
as you can. He’ll have locked the door. Reach over and unlock the door. I 
see you have one of those heavy steel latches. Do it real slow. I want you to 
minimize the friction. Those fat steel bolts are real bitches against a cold 
lock. Then step back to your left. Plug the sink up again. Turn off the faucet 
when it’s full. Finish shaving. Take your time. Get that rat fur off the bottom 
of your chin. Seriously, you don't need that. You're never going to get a real 
job or a lady to take you seriously with that on your face. Then you just 
stand right there. When we come in the door, don’t make a sound. Just let 
us go right in through your kitchen. Maybe, after we leave, and before you 
start to shave, clear some of those boxes in the kitchen so we have a path. 
What’s in those boxes?” 

“Used clothes. I’m... selling some of my old clothes.” 

“Well, make us a better path. Something direct. Straight into the 
living room.” 

“Okay.” 

“So, you’ve got the plan?” 

“What? Yeah, I’ve got it.” 

“Tell it to me.” 

“T clear the boxes to make a path.” 
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The detective raised his thumb. 

“T fill the sink with hot water.” 

The detective raised his index finger: his hand was, again, a fleshy- 
bony gun. 

“T open up my pores with a hot towel.” 

The detective raised his middle finger. Oh, I thought: he’s counting 
the steps. I’d thought he was doing something else (something more 
theatrical). 

“T lather up my face. I shave half of my face. I leave the other half 
lathered up. I wait for him to come back.” 

“And what do you do when he’s back?” 

“T wait for him to be in the living room, with the door closed.” 

“And then?” 

“T call you guys.” 

“You let it ring how many times?” 

“Once.” 

“And then?” 

“T unlock the door.” 

“What do you do before you unlock the door?” 

“T turn the faucet back on.” 

“And finally?” 

“T finish shaving.” 

“Correct.” 

“What if I, uh, finish shaving before you guys show up? Can I just 
rinse off my face and come back to my bedroom?” 

“That’s what you should do, yes.” 

“Alright.” 

“If you were to continue standing at the sink after finishing shaving, 
you might set him off. Maybe the elevator will be slow coming down. Maybe 
a man on floor six is moving in with a girl he met who happens to live on 
floor three. You have one elevator in this building. It’d take forever for us to 
get a ride up here. 

“You have to understand that Fujimoto is in a paranoid situation right 
now. He’s going to take every little thing as a clue. You have to follow this 
plan to a ‘T’.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The detective took a deep breath. 

“Any final questions?” 

“Um, once you guys, uh, take him in -- take Mr. Fujimoto in, I mean -- 
how, uh, how long is he going to be... in?” 

“When your lease here runs out, he won’t even have seen a judge 
The detective slipped his pen back into his inside pocket. He glanced 
around the room. His eyes stopped on the two election posters on the wall. 

“You know, boys, election posters are considered government 
property. I could ruin the next forty-eight hours for the both of you, if I felt 
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like it, if you weren’t being so cooperative with this investigation.” 

“We have deep interest in this country’s politics,” I said with the 
conviction of a fourth-grade spelling bee champion. 

“Hah. Alright.” 

A ten-ton truck barreled by on the highway outside. The building 
shook. The poster of Junichiro Koizumi wobbled and flopped forward. I 
flashed it a vibrant sieg-heil. 

“All hail Koizumi!” I said, unfortunately aloud. Kasugi put his hand to 
his forehead. 

The detective was unfazed. Still in a squat, the fingers of his right 
hand splayed out on the straw mat floor. He cocked his head to the side, 
pointing his right ear at the ground. 

The aluminum front door creaked open. The younger detective, in the 
bedroom doorway, turned around. The landlady rose the pink-nail-polished 
fingertips of her right hand up to her top lip. 

The older detective shot his left hand down to the floor. He thipped up 
his business card. He put it into his pocket as he rose into a standing 
position. 

I had my digital camera open and on (I'd been sleeping with it under 
my pillow). I snapped a picture. I would need it, if my blog readers were 
ever going to believe this. 

The landlady followed the older detective into the kitchen, clutching 
her shopping bag to her chest like a baby. 

She turned around and slid the bedroom door shut in our faces. 

The next sound we heard was the front door snicking shut. 

Kasugi and I sat in silence, staring just past one another’s shoulders. I 
pieced the scene together: Fujimoto had opened the door. He saw five pairs 
of shoes in the entry instead of the usual two. One of them belonged to a 
girl; two belonged to obviously adult men with jobs. He knew exactly what 
that meant. Before his correct suspicion could be confirmed, he was booked. 

Five silent minutes later, we were in the kitchen. I wandered to the 
entryway. Fujimoto’s little shoes lay there, heels pressed right against the 
closed door, the toe-tips touching, the heels retreating from one another; 
growing from them was a spectre of air, a now-dis-existed ghost standing in 
a position like it needed to pee real bad. 

“He saw all those shoes in the entryway. He could see right through 
the kitchen at the guy standing in our bedroom doorway. He knew 
something was up. And he still took his shoes off.” 

“Moreover, the cops didn’t let him put them back on.” 

Kasugi was silent for a moment. 

“Shit. I need a cigarette.” 

Kasugi looked at the sink. 

“And a shave.” 


"That detective was awesome," I said to Kasugi, for the 
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twelfth time, five years later, in a filthy okonomiyaki shop in 
Ueno in full view of his new girlfriend and our old friend 
Nishida's new girlfriend and our old friend Matsuda and his new 
absolutely nothing; we were all older, and we all had careers -- 
except Matsuda, who still had nothing, and was still a beautiful 
human being. 

We only have three conversations when we meet once a 
year -- one about guitars, one about The Green-Haired Girl, and 
the other about That Detective. Kasugi never fails to describe 
that sun-leathered old tough dude the exact same way, and I 
never fail to agree: 

“That detective was like a doctor in a TV show." 
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Ten minutes later, we were looting Fujimoto’s room. It was like 
Christmas in November. 

“Look at this shit!” Kasugi said, flaming cigarette in his right hand, 
three videotapes spread out like gold bars in his left. “The dumb piece of 
shit rented videos from Tsutaya, and then never returned them! He has like 
two dozen in here!” 

“Maybe that’s why they booked him!” 

"In a few hours the son of a bitch is going to be getting fucked in the 
ass -- literally -- re: these videotapes!" 

I was in the closet. I was patting down the pockets of Fujimoto’s many 
superfluous coats. Once Tokyo's playful ear-nipping wind stopped being 
jocular; once chilly graduated to frigid, we would have us a good old time 
with those coats. I'd sleep with two of them on top of my futon blanket. 
Once we had enough cash-flow to begin tag-teaming the local public 
bathhouse -- four-hundred yen to be coated in temporary invincibility to the 
cold -- we would be able to sell off the unnecessary coats to a lazy man in 
Koenji, for money to buy eggs and rice. 

I pulled something out of a pocket. “Hey, look, a Gameboy Advance!” 

“Sweet. Look at all these CDs!” 

“Anything good?” 

“Nope!” 

I took a look at the stack of CDs. 

"This jerk has about as good a taste in music as the manager of a Mos 
Burger." 

I spied a garbage bag on the closet floor. 

“Whoa, whoa, whoa. Check this.” 

Kasugi was fastening a crucifix necklace behind his neck. He looked 
over at me. His face contorted into a grin. 

“We most definitely have rice.” 


An hour later, after buying eggs and tomato sauce at the discount 
supermarket downstairs, we were eating omelets full of rice and tomato 
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sauce. We watched soccer highlights on Fujimoto’s TV. I finished my 
omelet. I opened the top left drawer of Fujimoto’s treasure chest. Beneath 
some socks, I found a Sony PlayStation 2 and some games. 

Twenty minutes later, Kasugi was playing Winning Eleven 7 on the big 
flat-screen TV. “This is the life,” he said, sipping some Kirin Mets straight 
from the bottle. We’d used the three thousand yen in Fujimoto’s wallet to go 
on a little grocery spending spree. Kasugi scored a goal. The goal was as 
miraculous as a heart surgery. Kasugi had extracted an unnecessary vein 
from the kneecap of Father Time and knit-blasted it right onto the side of 
the heart of a dying orphan, at the speed of sound. A hero in that virtual 
fuzzy-grassed world, he jumped straight up in this real one so that he stood 
on the flats of his bare feet. 

“Yes! Yes! Fuck Yes! Goal!” 

Kasugi paused the game and threw the blue curtains open. He slid the 
veranda door open. There, atop the external heating unit, were three cans 
of green tea and one tall can of Coca-Cola. Kasugi grabbed the first can of 
tea and did his best impression of a quarterback. He Hail Mary’d it all the 
way out onto the middle of the highway. A truck easily as big as our 
apartment rolled right into it. A distant shotgun sound popped, clear as ice 
in the morning air. 

“Punk fucking rock!” Kasugi shouted, and then reached for the can of 
Coca-Cola. 

“Hey! Hey! Watch it!” I said, grabbing his arm. “That’s a perfectly 
good Coke, right there! I’ll drink that! I will totally drink that right now! As 
God as my witness, I will drink every last drop of that Coke right here, right 
now, in one light-speed suck! Don’t you dare waste that, or I threaten to 
promise mutiny.” 

“Okay, man. Okay. Sorry. I got a little carried away.” 

I took the Coke from Kasugi’s hand. It was frosty. It was the perfect, 
delicious temperature. 

“Funny,” I said. “This Coke is years old. Look at this. This is a Long 
Can, right? It doesn’t have the thick white band at the top that says ‘150 
milliliters more deliciousness than a regular can’.” 

“Hah. You are a Coke connoisseur.” 

“Not really -- I just remember, when I got to Japan in 2001, they didn’t 
have the white band at the top. Then, six months later, they did, and it’s 
been that way ever since.” 

“You're saying he’s kept this Coke for two years.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe he kept meaning to drink it, and then kept 
forgetting. Maybe he’s just not a Coke drinker.” 

“Huh.” 

“You know what? I’m going to keep this Coke. I’m going to keep it 
forever. I’m never going to drink it. It’ll be my Emergency Coke. I’ll only 
drink it in a life-threatening emergency.” 
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“Like a zombie apocalypse?” 

“No. Not even a zombie apocalypse. Don’t you get it? To drink the 
Emergency Coke is to admit defeat.” 

“That’s fucking deep, dude.” 

I placed the Emergency Coke atop the heating unit on the balcony, 
where it had been. I stepped back. Before closing the veranda door, I took a 
long look at the ice-clear sky. 

“Whoa,” I said. “Dude, check this out.” 

Kasugi had already noticed. Way, way, out on the horizon, beyond 
tens of miles of immaculate clear sky, loomed the white cap of Mount Fuji. 
It was the Ghost of The World Past. We were quiet for a minute. 

Kasugi picked up the classical guitar from his futon. He aimed it at 
Mount Fuji like a sniper rifle. He plucked a low E. We waited a silent 
minute. Nothing happened to the mountain that we could see from that far 
away. Maybe he’d missed. Maybe it’d been a soft bullet. Maybe he’d caused 
a tiny avalanche. Maybe it had started the size of a hydrogen molecule; by 
the time it reached the skirt of the snowcap, it was the size of a human 
heart. 

If this were an emotionally uplifting Japanese mainstream film, this is 
where we would buy used bicycles on Craig’s List and bike all the way out 
to Mount Fuji, having days of adventure on the way, camping, arguing, 
laughing, him smoking, me drinking Coca-Cola, both of us breathing wintry 
mist, and playing guitar in fields, and talking about our lives. Then we’d 
climb the mountain and obtain spiritual enlightenment upon glimpsing the 
sunrise over the mist of an all-sleeping world. 

That couldn’t happen, unfortunately, because you can’t climb Mount 
Fuji after the end of August without bringing the kind of gear you’d need on 
an expedition to Antarctica -- or Mount Everest. (And also, Craig's List 
didn't yet exist for Tokyo.) 

Ten minutes later, I found a small bag of marijuana in the late 
Fujimoto’s top-right drawer. 

“Oh my god,” I said. It was too late. My prints were all over it. 

“Oh fuck,” Kasugi said. He jumped to his feet. The PlayStation2 
controller rolled off his knee and onto the floor. His soccer game went on 
without him inside the TV. 

“Oh fuck, oh shit,” he said. 

“Oh god, oh for the love of god.” 

I dropped the weed bag back into the sock drawer. 

“How can this be happening? Why did this have to happen to me?” 
Kasugi said, psychological millimeters away from biting his fingernails. 
“How could this possibly happen?” 

“Relax. We can just call the cops.” 

“We can’t just call the cops! They won’t believe us! I’m a Japan-born 
Korean. You’re American. They have no reason to believe us! They’ll put us 
in prison. I’ll be in prison for the rest of my life! You’ll get deported! And I'll 
get fucked in the ass, probably every day, probably until I love it or at least 
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believe I love it!” 
“Oh god. What do we do?” 
“What do we do!” Kasugi shouted, without a question mark. 
“T’ll tell you what we do. 


“We need to get all of this marijuana smoked right up into some lungs; 
we need to get this THC into some bloodstreams as soon as possible.” 


“T know of a guy who smokes weed,” Kasugi said. “We need to get him 
to come here.” 

“That’s a plan.” 

“Well, more like, I know a guy who knows a guy who smokes 
marijuana. I don’t know much about him. The guy I know is named Nishida. 
I met him at the Eric Clapton concert where I did security last month. 
Nishida has a friend who .. . ‘gets high’, as they say. He was telling me 
about him once while we were on the job. He said he used to be good 
friends with the guy, in college, and now that he knows he smokes 
marijuana, he’s afraid to hang out with him much, anymore.” 

“Do you think we can get this stuff to him?” 

“T’m totally texting Nishida right now. I only want to talk about this 
with him in person. Me and him are both doing security at the Tokyo Dome 
the day after tomorrow. I’ll try to discuss it with him, then, if we can have 
some privacy. We’ll put something together. If I remember correctly, he 
said his friend lives in Takashimadaira, so it’s not a long train ride for him 
to come here. People who smoke marijuana, they’re like. They love the stuff, 
right? The prospect of some free marijuana is going to blow this guy’s mind, 
right?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Or we could try to sell it to him!” 

“No way! What if he turns out to be The Cops?” 

“He’s probably not The Cops... probably.” 

“Well, what if he is!” 

“We can just make him buy us dinner, then. No harm in that.” 

“Dinner sounds so good right about now.” 

“Just put that thing back beneath the socks in his drawer where you 
found it. If the cops come back in, we can pray they believe us when we say 
we didn’t see it.” 

It took ten silent minutes for the jitters to die down. Kasugi played 
more Winning Eleven, sculpting his own custom soccer players, until it was 
time to ask me if I knew how to make fried rice. 

“T sure do.” 

It grew dark. The dog was yapping this whole time. It didn’t like us. 
Kasugi kept shooting it glances. 

“We don’t hate you. We don’t even hate your master. We only hate 
that you smell like him. He’s arrested now. He won’t be coming back. He’s 
in jail eating bland food and doing calisthenics every morning with 
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pedophiles and crooked accountants. When he jerks off, his nose to a white- 
painted brick wall, I'm sure he still thinks of you.” 

The dog’s yapping only got worse and worse as the night went on. 
Way past sundown, Kasugi paused the game and stared at the dog. “We 
should run this thing up to that bastard’s mom.” 

“Do you know where his mom lives?” 

“T went up there once. It’s totally walkable from here. Hmm. The 
address should be written on his ID.” 

I got his ID out of the wallet on top of the TV. I read the address. 

“Alright. Let’s do it.” 

“Right now?” 

“Yes. Right now.” 

Kasugi had never been a “Yes; right now” kind of guy. In the past half- 
day, he’d changed: he was now down one rent-share a month for the 
foreseeable future. He was half-ecstatic, half-surprised, half-terrified -- 
three halves a human. 

Kasugi got the dog carrier out of the closet. We had the dog in the 
elevator in two minutes. 

“We should have put the weed into the bag with the dog,” I said. 

“Hah. I thought of that, too. Then I thought, if his mom turns out to be 
an asshole, she could call the cops, saying it was ours.” 

“Good call.” 

“This dog smells like shit and dog food.” 

“And urine.” 

“T think that’s just the elevator.” 

We hit the lobby. 

“Can you check the mail?” 

I grabbed the mail. “Electric bill, water bill, gas bill, junk, junk, junk-- 
oh, hey, it’s your Mastercard bill.” 

“Oh, thanks.” Kasugi took the bill and looked at it. 

We passed in front of the convenient store on the end of the block. 
Kasugi dropped the dog carrier onto the ground. The critter exhaled a sharp 
yap. 

“What the fuck!” He reached into his sweatshirt pocket. He pulled the 
bill out. He flapped it in the air. “I don’t even have a Mastercard!” 

Ten minutes later, I was holding the dog carrier. Kasugi was speaking 
politely into his cellular phone. He was walking ten steps ahead of me. I 
dragged my feet a little bit, on purpose. 

Kasugi hung up the phone. He put it into his back pocket. He took his 
baseball cap off. He scraped his fingertips along his scalp. He breathed 
through his teeth. I rolled up alongside him, carrying the dog box in front of 
me with two hands. The dog yapped and yapped. Kasugi’s face was pulled 
tight. His top and bottom lips quivered in alternation, revealing and hiding 
his overbite. He took a hard sniff of the air. He slap-wiped the front of his 
face with the back of his baggy sweatshirt sleeve. He took his cigarettes out 
of his sweatshirt pocket. He fumbled with his lighter. He lit a smoke. The 
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rain was all sideways. The cigarette went out. It slipped from between his 
finger, hit the ground, and fizzled. 

I put the dog carrier down. I stretched my hand-palms. Kasugi bent at 
the knees, picked up the dog box with both hands, and wound back in a 
discus position, ready to hurl it out into the middle of the bazooka stampede 
of the rain-slick highway. 

I grabbed his shoulders. 

“Hey! Hey! Hey! Don’t get crazy, now!” 

He wheeled back a bit, his right sneaker making a sandpaper sound 
against the pavement. He let the dog box down onto the ground. He 
stamped out his dead cigarette. 

“Come on. Let’s keep going.” 

I picked up the dog box. I stayed behind Kasugi a bit. He began to 
speak: 

“My, uh, my Mastercard was used to purchase four ten-time-use bullet 
train tickets.” 

“Oh?” 

“Ten-time-use bullet train tickets are priced 100,000 yen each. People 
often buy them, realize they can’t use them before their expiration dates, 
and then sell them to specialty secondhand shops for around 60,000 yen. 
They’re marked up to 75,000 yen. 

“They’re a popular item at specialty pawn shops, according to the 
Mastercard lady on the phone. Also, according to the Mastercard lady on 
the phone, they’re almost never sold to the store one at a time. Usually, it’s 
a person selling four or five of them at once. 

“Tt’s a popular item for people to buy with stolen credit cards, she 
said. It’s not at all a popular item to buy with legitimately obtained credit 
cards, or -- god forbid -- cash. 

“It is, however, becoming increasingly common that someone commit 
this scam with their own credit card, then claim it was someone else who 
did it. 

“Because of this increasing commonality, the credit card company 
doesn’t offer any type of insurance for any purchases related to ten-time-use 
bullet train passes.” 

“So...this means... ? 

“This means my life! 

“Ts totally! 

“Fucked!” 

Kasugi spiked his cellular phone to the ground. 

He fell to his knees and picked it up again. He popped the battery 
back in. He slid the battery door back into place. He took off walking again. 
I maintained a two-car-length following distance. I watched his back. I 
watched his shoulders digest the saltine crackers of defeat. I watched his 
posture melt in the soup of the night. 

I could have murdered a bowl of soup with crackers. 

He made a couple more phone calls as he led the way to Fujimoto’s 
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mother’s house. It was a standard apartment building: four stories tall, 
rectangular. Some lights were on in some windows. Some lights were out. 
Some people worked in the morning; some worked in the afternoon, some 
worked at night, and others worked at home. 

“T’m going to go alone.” 

“T’ll stay out here.” 

“T’ll try to make this quick.” 

“T’ve got to take a leak.” 

“Just do it in that corner over there.” 

For the last time I can recall, I urinated outdoors, against a wall 
behind a dumpster. A girl in a high school uniform walked by, staring at me. 
I gave her a little smile. When I was done, I leaned against a fence and 
watched lights that were on go out; I watched lights that were out come on. 
I watched that apartment building breathe, sweat, and spread its legs. The 
sky was a turgid lump, all deep grays and sideways spikes of orange light 
stuck into lavender apples of star-hiding mist. 

Kasugi came around the corner in ten minutes’ time. We walked in 
silence back to the highway. Instead of turning right, he turned left. I 
followed. 

“Well, she’s not going to pay.” 

“Oh.” 

“She started giving me this guilt trip about her dead husband. She’s 
been running a ramen stand for twenty years, supporting her two kids.” 

“He has a sibling?” 

Usually, I can tell if someone has a sibling -- of what type, and how 
many of each type -- after talking to them for five minutes. I’d never been 
able to talk to Fujimoto that long. Maybe that means I knew nothing about 
him, except that he’d done something wrong, and the world had eaten him. 

“A sister, yeah.” 

“Weird. He didn’t strike me as the type to have a sister.” 

“Well, he does.” 

“Did you see her? Was she hot?” 

“Hah. She was in the bath the whole time, listening to reggae.” 

“Sounds like my kind of girl.” 

“T didn’t know you liked reggae.” 

“T don’t.” 

“So she said she’s not going to pay, that he’s an adult now and he’s 
not her responsibility. So I was like...” 

“Like what?” 

“T told her we were going to leave here and go straight to the cops.” 

“Oh man.” 

“And that’s what we’re doing, dude!” Kasugi pounded his right fist 
into his left palm. 

The last trains had run, so we had to walk it all the way up to 
Takashimadaira. It was a brutal walk. It took us about an hour and a half. It 
felt mostly uphill. It would feel mostly uphill on the way back, too. Maybe 
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the earth’s crust bent, that night. Kasugi made phone calls until his phone 
battery died. I stayed behind, unsure of what my capacity was to do 
anything for anybody. I thought a little bit about my own troubles: maybe 
twelve publications had owed me money for six months. I didn’t have the 
cash to pay the rent to continue staying with Kasugi. I had no long-term job 
prospects, and I didn’t want any. My friend Drew, who said he was going to 
come to Tokyo and join my band, hadn’t even applied for any jobs yet. My 
visa was only good for one more month. 

Then there was the situation with that lady. That one was either going 
to end not-well, or with me dead. 


The Takashimadaira Police Station was lit like a meat locker. It was 
maybe two degrees colder inside than outside. All the police officers under 
those flickering fluorescents wore fuzzy collars beneath their coats. In front 
of the chest-high front desk stood a man holding a chin-high wooden staff. 
Kasugi said he had a claim. An old guy with a face tattooed chaotically by 
maybe a motorcycle accident came out of an office on the side, arms folded, 
wearing a short-sleeved white shirt and a pair of black slacks. Kasugi and I 
stood with our chests to the counter. I could see that the detective wasn’t 
wearing shoes. The floor back there was a pristine breed of white; it was a 
baby seal hugging a baby polar bear, spotless and naive, beneath the 
gravity of somethings cruel. 

Kasugi explained the situation. He handed them the Mastercard bill. 
The detective looked it over. He nodded all the way through Kasugi’s story. 

“So...then we came... here.” 

The police officer made a clicking sound with his tongue. Slowly, a 
wooden toothpick swiveled out of the inside of his mouth, and locked into 
place between his molars. 

“T don’t know what to tell you, son,” the old man said. His voice was a 
butter-smooth wheeze. “Here’s what I’m going to do.” He laid a big manila 
envelope out on the countertop. With a Sharpie, he wrote “EVIDENCE” on 
the envelope. He put the Mastercard bill into the envelope. “We’ve got your 
Fujimoto in the station. He’s in a holding cell. I remember him, alright. I 
didn’t take him in. Another guy took him in. We were talking about him just 
a couple hours ago. Hell of a thing. I tell you what we’re going to do. We’re 
going to talk to him tomorrow. We’re going to try to draw a confession out 
of him. We’re going to ask him, ‘In addition to all the other things you did, 
and all the other things you stand accused of, is there anything else you 
might have done, or think you might have done?’ And if he mentions 
anything related to this Mastercard thing -- which, believe you me, we 
believe you on (you don’t even know how we believe you on this thing) -- 
then we’ll have reason to slap that on the list of charges. Now, if he 
confesses to it, by some miracle, you might be looking at some 
compensation.” 

“H-how much compensation? And how soon?” 

“You got bills to pay, I’m guessing. Well, it won’t be much. And it 
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won't be for a while. I’d recommend getting a job.” 

“T--I have a job.” 

“T’d recommend getting a second job.” 

“T--I have two jobs.” 

“T’d recommend getting three jobs.” 

“IT... Ihave three jobs. I have four and five jobs, too.” 

“Didn’t you ever have any suspicions about this guy? Couldn’t you tell 
your own friend was up to no good?” 

“He wasn’t my friend,” Kasugi blurted out. His black eyes were wide. 
He looked more offended then than he had all day. 

“Oh. I see.” 

“He was just my... . roommate.” 

“Where did you hook up with him?” 

“On the internet.” 

“That explains your problem, right there.” A couple of the guys in the 
station chuckled, sounding like from behind closed doors. 

“He seemed like a good enough roommate. He was broody. I thought 
he might be serious, or at least serious about paying the rent.” 

“How did you not know this guy was bad news? Couldn’t you tell, just 
looking at him?” 

“He seemed like an okay guy, to me.” 

“That what neighbors of serial killers say all the time.” 

“He was a serial killer?” 

The cop made a traffic crossing-guard “all stop” motion with his 
hands. 

“Not at liberty to discuss that.” 

“So, is that it? Am I done filing this claim? Do I need to sign 
anything?” 

“Yeah, sign this right here. And fill out your address.” 

Pen in hand, studying the paper, Kasugi asked, “So, what did this guy 
do?” 

“The least of the charges were insurance fraud.” 

“Oh. How did he do that?” 

“Hah. We’re not going to give you any ideas, kid.” The officer leaning 
on the long staff chuckled. 

While Kasugi was signing the form, the detective reached for his own 
wallet. He took out a thousand yen and slapped it onto the counter. 

“Here. I can hear your stomach growling. There’s a ramen shop down 
the block.” 

“S-sir.” 

“I’m being realistic with you, kid: this is probably the most I’m going 
to be able to help you.” 

Outside, Kasugi held the thousand-yen bill in front of his face with two 
hands. 

“That guy was great,” Kasugi said in an awed whisper. 

“He was stingy. He only gave us enough for one meal.” 
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“You know what,” Kasugi said, tonelessly. “Things are going to work 
out just fine. I called Nishida. Him and my friend from Osaka, Matsuda, 
they’re going to help me pay this month’s rent. I’m going to sort things out. 
We’re going to sort things out. We’re all going to be okay.” 

Kasugi put the bill in his pocket. We walked right past the ramen shop 
the cops must have been talking about, in the direction of a convenient 
store. For two hundred yen each, we filled both our stomachs with horrible 
buttery jam-filled bread-things. 


Days later, my eyes peeled open. The veins of sunshine trickling 
through the cracks in the brown paper curtain reflected off the area above 
the bedroom door and stained the back of my eyeballs. I sat up. The 
classical guitar slid off my chest and kabonged onto the floor. Kasugi slid 
the door open and stood before me. 

“Dude! You have to see this. They caught that Saddam Hussein 
bastard. It’s all over the news. Come on, you’ve got to see this bastard’s 
beard.” 

For the next few hours, guitar in my lap, I saw the beard of a bastard. 

“They found him hiding beneath some floorboards in some guy’s 
cottage out in the country.” 

“Man.” 

“They had a tip. They just busted in there and grabbed him.” 

Saddam Hussein’s beard was something like a legend. You’d imagine 
watriors in centuries BC wearing beards like that as they gored other 
watriors, as other warriors gored them, as they loved goring and loved 
being gored. The news showed a lot of aerial footage of helicopters with 
blades churning, bending the grass at the ground level. Marines chugged to 
and from buildings of small and medium sizes. 

“What did Saddam Hussein even do?” Kasugi asked. “I mean, I’m sure 
he did something bad. I mean, I know he did some terrible shit. I just... 
I’m not really sure what a lot of it was.” 

“He killed a lot of people,” I said. “He started wars. He stirred up a lot 
of trouble.” 

The news started repeating itself. We put on The Blue Hearts’ “LIVE: 
All Sold Out” album. I practiced a couple of chords as we listened to “Paper 
Balloon Bomb”. A couple of chords was all I could do. A miracle occurred: I 
figured out the right chord progression. I played along to the tune. The 
lyrics contain the words “fuusen bakudan”, meaning “Balloon bomb”. I 
substituted the “fuusen” for “fuusein”, being the Japanese pronunciation of 
“Hussein”. Kasugi sang along for a bit. 


Oh! Love! 
Is a Hussein Bomb 
Oh! Love! 
Is a Hussein Bomb! 
Right now, it’s about to explode 
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Oh! Love! 
Is a Hussein Bomb! 


Kasugi’s and my laughs died down. He changed the channel. 
Spectators in an American football arena were sitting knee-high in snow. 
They picked up armfuls of snow and threw it into the air. 

“How was your security job thing yesterday?” 

“Oh? It was okay. Got to talk to Nishida a lot. We’re meeting his friend 
tomorrow night, if you want to hang out with us.” 

“How was the room in the Tokyo Dome Hotel?” 

“Oh, that was great. I’ll never pass up the chance to stay in a hotel, no 
offense to this place here.” 

“T don’t blame you.” 

“You should have come and hung out at the hotel. Me and Nishida 
watched a whole bunch of Pay-per-view.” 

“Nah, I had some work to do.” 

“Are you getting paid for that shit yet?” 

“Not yet. I keep thinking, maybe if I emailed them four times a day 
instead of three.” 

“Hah. Man, I don’t know. Anything else happen while I was gone?” 

I palm-muted the guitar. I dipped into silent reverie. 

“Yeah. Yeah, uh. Something did.” 

“What? Fuck, man, you got weird all of a sudden.” 

“T, uh. I found something.” 

“What did you find? Tell me.” 

“T...Ican’t tell you. I can only show you.” 

“Let’s see it.” 


I went into my room. I retrieved the object from underneath the foot 
of my futon. I dropped it into Kasugi’s lap. He held it up, and looked it in its 
eye holes. 

“What the .. . hell is this?” 

It was a blue rubber mask. It was coated in a thin film of nylon. It had 
two empty holes for eyes, two tiny holes in the nose area, and a narrow slit 
near the mouth. Around the back was a black strap furnished with white 
tough plastic buckles. 

“T showed it to the girl at the discount supermarket. I mean, I didn’t 
just bring it down to her. I was talking to her, and I told her about it. I had 
to tell someone. So I told her about it. She got curious. She came up here 
after work.” 

“Oh god, you guys didn’t have sex on my bed, did you?” 

“No.” 

“Did you... have sex on your bed?” 

(ie VOSS” 

“Right on.” 

“She said it’s a face-slimming mask. You put it on before you go to 
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sleep at night. You fasten it as tightly as you can stand. While you sleep, 
your face just... melts away.” 
“Huh.” 


“Like, I found it in his closet. Like, I found that Gameboy Advance in 
his coat pocket, right? I figured I should play some videogames. That’s all I 
can get writing work about, these days. I want to write about music, and 
people only want me to write about videogames. I figured I should play 
some. Well, Fujimoto didn’t have any games that I could find. He didn’t even 
have the battery door for the Gameboy Advance. So I went to a game shop 
down by the supermarket and grabbed one. It was only fifty-two yen. Then I 
thought, he’s got to have some games somewhere.” 

“So?” Kasugi was wearing the face-slimming mask. He was smoking a 
cigarette through the microscopic mouth-slit. The tight foam rubber was 
really squeezing that cigarette flat. He yanked it out of the mask and did a 
sideways “V” with his fingers to stretch the mouth slit wide enough to blow 
smoke out of. 

“So I was looking around his closet. He’s got those four huge storage 
boxes. Now, I didn’t think much of them at first, when we were first going 
through his stuff. I remember seeing them and thinking, “Oh, they’re just 
full of newspapers.” Then I was like, wait, what? He moved from his mom’s 
house, and took a whole bunch of old newspapers with him?” 

“Yeah, that is kind of strange.” 

“Remember how much detergent we found in his closet?” 

Kasugi snapped his fingers. “Yeah, and I made the joke about him not 
needing detergent because his room stank like dirty laundry and deceased 
beasts.” 

“Well, they give you free detergent every month if you subscribe to 
the newspaper.” 

“Every month?” 

“Yeah. You’ve been here since September, yeah? He had three 
unopened boxes of ATTACK brand detergent. That’s the detergent they give 
to Yomiuri News subscribers.” 

“Okay. Where are you going with this?” 

“Well, I was thinking. He has all these newspapers, right? Like, he 
can’t read, right?” 

“Hah.” 

“What must have happened was, one day, while you were out, and 
before I was here -- shortly after you guys moved in, a woman came to the 
door, selling newspapers.” 

“How do you know it was a woman?” 

“Because it was a woman. She sold him a newspaper subscription. 
And he was ... ashamed of having bought it. So he bought these plastic 
containers. You said he rarely went out. He had a garbage bag full of rice 
and huge jars full of pickles. On the balcony outside he had soybeans and 
everything. He really never had to leave the house. Every week he went out 
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and bought a plastic box to keep newspapers in. He didn’t want to throw 
them away. He didn’t want you to see them in the garbage and wonder how 
he was subscribing to the newspaper if he couldn’t pay the rent. 

“He had a computer. He had a cellular phone. He had his cellular 
phone charging cradle plugged right into the outlet nearest his pillow. He 
didn’t have a job. Why would he need the newspaper? He didn’t need the 
newspaper. He had been tricked into buying it. Every month, he went down 
to the post office to claim his free box of detergent, just because it was his. 
Every morning, he left his room to wait for the newspaper to show up. You 
never even knew the newspaper was coming every morning, did you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I didn’t notice it either, until two mornings after he was 
arrested. The first morning, I saw the paper on the floor of the entrance, 
and thought, oh, hey, the newspaper’s here. Then, the next day, when you 
weren’t here, I was in the kitchen when it arrived. The sound it made 
scraping through the tight steel newspaper slot is what did it for me: this is 
something that a person comes here, every day, to deliver. It’s definitely not 
happening on accident.” 

“Huh.” 

“T wonder about all the weird shame that makes a guy do something 
like hide his newspaper subscription.” I sighed. “I was going through those 
boxes. I thought I might find some Gameboy games, anything to take my 
mind off of how poor I am, and how Those Jerks won’t pay me. I squeezed 
every newspaper in the first three boxes. I got to the bottom box. October 
19th, 2003, my mother’s forty-ninth birthday -- that issue was squishy. I 
opened it up. I found that thing.” 

“Huh.” Kasugi took another drag of his cigarette. He expanded the 
mouth slit with another finger-V, and blew smoke over his shoulder, away 
from my face. 

“So here’s this guy. A weirdo and maybe a psycho. And he’s got this 
thing where he hides his newspapers, and inside his hidden newspapers, he 
hides this face-slimming mask. I feel like there’s a little of us in him. And 
there’s a little of him in us. All he wants is for people to not know he 
subscribes to the newspaper, and to have a smaller face.” 

“Huh.” Kasugi stubbed his cigarette out in the ashtray on the floor. 

“T will admit, though,” I went on, “right after I found that thing, and 
held it up, and looked it in its eye-holes, 1...” 

I scoffed, a wet, ugly, uneasy sound. 

“T went out and did the chain on the door.” 

Kasugi didn’t make a sound. He reached behind his head. He pried 
the buckles up and off. He slipped the mask off his face. He put it on the 
floor. We both looked down at it. 

“Doing the chain was probably a good idea.” 

“T thought, like, maybe he would come back, hands cuffed, feet in 
shackles. He’d beat the door down with his forehead and be like, ‘Where’s 
my mask?’” 
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“Hah. Yeah. That’d be freaky.” 

The stereo went silent. Inside the muted television, fans went on 
throwing arms full of snow into the air, so it rained down on their heads. I 
realized Kasugi was now thinking about many things he was going to have 
to think about, which he hadn’t wanted to think about anymore. 

“T think I’m going to go catch up on my sleep.” 

“Yeah, dude. Yeah. I’m going to eat some rice and get some rest 
myself,” Kasugi said. 

“Catch you later.” 

I went into my room and closed the door. I thought about all the serial 
rapists and murderers who find Jesus. I wondered if they did that here, in 
Japan. Kasugi would later send me an email on Christmas, while I was in 
Korea. It would be in English: 


“Tam working on Christmas day. 
This is a Fuck ! Situation. 
I do not care. 
I have no Christmas. 
I have no Jesus. 
I am just a stupid bass tard.” 


I thought about rehabilitation, how all it really is is trying to get the 
wildly spinning wheel of a psycho’s psyche to stop on “religion”. Instead of 
being obsessed with removing people’s toenails and eating them -- after 
they’re dead -- they become obsessed with being nice to people and asking 
them if they’ve found Jesus yet. Maybe that’s where all the religious people 
in the world come from. It doesn’t feel so bad to think about people that 
way. I didn’t need to see Fujimoto rehabilitated, or even know what he’d 
done, really, to feel like I knew enough about him to pretend I understood 
him. He was definitely a human being. He had twisted, small insecurities. If 
those insecurities had substance, I imagined they would be the size and 
shape of a golden tooth filling. As a character in the story of my life, he was 
half of a bite-sized. For Kasugi, he was much more. 

I felt new, deeper human knowledge seeping into my brain. Here I 
was, halfway around the world, again, trying to make a name for myself, 
failing, and relying on the kindness of strangers: when the magazines didn’t 
pay, I had to up and leave the guest house where I’d been staying. They’d 
rooked me out of a month of rent. I told them, when I signed the papers, I 
was only going to stay a month, before moving in with my friend. I signed a 
contract saying when I was going to move. They gave me a piece of paper; 
they put it in an envelope and sealed it. 

“Open this when you decide to move,” the guy had said. 

I opened it a week later on a day so beautiful I was overwhelmed with 
vague suspicion. 

The paper said that, in addition to the contract I’d already signed, I 
also had to sign this paper right here and send it to the office thirty-two 
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days before moving, or else I would owe them an additional month of rent. 
The rent was otherwise billed in periods of thirty days. 

You really can’t make this stuff up. Japan needs a Better Business 
Bureau. 

A month later, here I was in a paper-curtained bedroom with 
impossibly sun-hot straw mat floors, a highway outside and three stories 
below, and beyond and beneath that a terrible frigid world I was yet too 
small to be in. 

I carefully peeled back the paper curtain. I could just barely make out 
where Mount Fuji would be on a clearer day. I closed the paper curtain. I 
sat down atop my futon blanket. I remembered how clear and sharp the 
image of Mount Fuji had been that morning. It had been a trumpet blast. It 
had been so real I could have reached out and touched it. I imagined 
reaching out my window and pulling back a fist full of powdery snow. 
Sitting Indian-style in the middle of my futon, I imagined balling up that 
snow and throwing it, hard as I could, at the center of the wooden ceiling. I 
wondered how much of it would stick, and for how long. 


... in which we meet “the king of ikebukuro” 
and discuss “cancer of the love”... 


Nishida, Matsuda, and the King of Ikebukuro showed up late the next 
night to pick up the marijuana. 

“Tt’s in the top dresser drawer there,” Kasugi said. “Not that drawer. 
The other one. The one on the right.” 

The King of Ikebukuro was a guy in a baggy pair of blue jeans anda 
Virgin-Mary-white sweatshirt. He had red highlighted floppy medium-length 
hair and a pair of gold-rimmed glasses. He had little rubbery golf balls for 
cheeks. 

“Tt’s under the socks. More to the left.” 

Nishida was a guy in loud purple and green and black 1980s-style 
slacks and a mustard-colored sweater. He had a goatee and scraggly hair 
down to his shoulders. He laughed. 

“Kasugi, you really don’t want to touch that weed, do you?” 

“T don’t want my fingerprints on it.” 

Matsuda, a guy in a white T-shirt and blue jeans, with a SuperCuts 
kind of short haircut, spoke softly: “Do the police even have your 
fingerprints on record, man?” 

“Hah. Yeah, man, of course they do. My dad is a Korean immigrant.” 

“Wait, they take your fingerprints just because your dad is from 
Korea?” 

“Yeah.” 

Nishida was quiet. 

“Oh, hey, here we are.” 

The King of Ikebukuro held the bag of weed aloft. 

“Oh, this looks like Pretty Good Shit!” he said. “Wow. Your skeezy 
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roommate knew his shit. I’d like to shake this guy’s hand.” He snapped his 
fingers. He pointed at me, and then at Kasugi. “I am going to buy you guys 
dinner, is what I’m going to do.” 

Behind The King Of Ikebukuro’s back, Kasugi gave me a thumbs-up. 


We went to a Skylark diner a couple blocks down the highway, under 
an overpass. The place was open 24 hours. Kasugi and I had never been 
there; we’d always splurged in the Saizeriyas of Ikebukuro. We ordered a 
couple plates of fries, some drink bars, and a couple generic cheese pizzas. 
Matsuda and Kasugi loaded up on crayon-green melon soda. Nishida had a 
coffee; I had a Coke. I’d never drunk Coke before I was twenty-three. I 
started drinking it in internet cafes the first week I didn’t have a home. 
Japanese Coke uses pure cane sugar. You can survive a couple days on just 
Japanese Coke. Believe me -- I’ve tried it. It also causes pretty bad acne, or 
maybe that was the coffee, sleeplessness, and malnutrition. Surviving on 
Japanese Coke is a lot like surviving on apples and black coffee, with the 
convenience of not having to actually chew anything. 

It turned out the King of Ikebukuro was a real decent guy. Kasugi, 
Nishida, and Matsuda didn’t like him, because he was into smoking weed, 
and they had all heard the horror stories about people going to jail for 
hanging out too many times -- and enjoying hanging out -- with a guy who 
smoked weed. I felt like I didn’t have anything to lose -- if they suspected 
me of smoking weed, I’d just be deported back to America, and in that case, 
it'd probably inspire me to actually find something to do with my life. 

The King of Ikebukuro was a graduate student in business at Waseda 
University. In order to make ends meet -- and to fuel his hunger for 
marijuana, and to fuel his hunger for food that followed the smoking of 
marijuana -- he worked various odd jobs. He’d fallen in with some yakuza 
gangsters that his brother’s friend was in deep with. One of his jobs 
involved posing as girls on a cellular phone dating site. This fascinated me. I 
listened to him talk about it for maybe a half an hour, asking questions 
whenever I wanted details. Inside my brain was a guy in a fedora, holding a 
microphone. It was like it was just me and the King of Ikebukuro at that 
table. Everyone else was quiet. They stared at their respective cellular 
phones and drank that awful coffee. 


“love cancer” 
(or, “hip-deep in the matrix”) 


The King of Ikebukuro was hip-deep in The Matrix. 

“Do you know mixi?” The King of Ikebukuro asked me. 

“No. I don’t. What’s mixi?” 

“It’s a Japanese social networking website. It’s like MySpace, only... 
Japanese.” 

“What’s Japanese about it?” 

“For one thing, in order to have a profile, you need to be invited by a 
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current mixi user. Once invited to mixi, you can’t un-friend the friend who 
invited you for two weeks. Of course, you can delete your profile shortly 
after inviting a friend (this will be important later). They’ve got an 
interesting set of rules in place to justify this. The final hallmark of mixi is 
the ‘footprints’ tab. Click on the ‘footprints’ tab of your profile, and you can 
see who’s visited your profile.” 

“And they can see when I’ve visited theirs?” 

The King of Ikebukuro snapped his fingers. 

“Exactly.” 

“So what does this have to do with your part-time job?” 

“Oh, man. Man. Everything.” 

The King of Ikebukuro went into the office -- I imagined a water- 
stained building behind the glittering gaudy red-blue-yellow neon marquee 
of the Don Quixote department store in Shinjuku’s Kabukicho, between a 
pachinko parlor and a love hotel, each as appealingly graphic-designed as 
the back of a faded, twenty-year-old crayon box, a hundred-pound glass-and- 
iron door scraping open over the perpetually rain-wet brick sidewalk into a 
damp stairwell. You get in the elevator, and the buttons are little round 
candies. The walls are coated in peeling carpet. The office itself contains a 
magnitude more lidless cardboard boxes than desks or chairs. Every row of 
lights is having a unique seizure. Guys with ill-advised facial hair grit their 
teeth and slap the sides of yellowing CRT computer monitors. They chew 
toothpicks and make every keystroke a vendetta. The King of Ikebukuro 
slithers in with a soccer bag under his arm. He sits down in a broken office 
chair and removes, one by one, a dozen blocky, clacky, tacky plastic cellular 
phones from the bag. 

For the next six hours -- from an hour after his last university class 
ends to three hours after the last train has disintegrated from inside the 
station -- The King of Ikebukuro sits at this desk, Internet Explorer open on 
the aging Windows 95 computer before him. He opens Yahoo! Mail. He 
clicks “sign up”. He makes a Yahoo! Mail account. The account address is 
an agreed-upon string of letters -- for example, “acstttt”, followed by a 
string of numbers -- let’s say “00001”. The string of nonsense letters is his 
employee code name. The string of numbers represents how much he’s 
devoted himself to his job. 

He generates a new email address -- “acsttttO0O008@yahoo.co.jp”. He 
clicks into the mailbox. Now he logs out. He steers back to the 
mail.yahoo.co.jp login page. 

He clicks back through to “sign up”. He registers 
“acstttt00009@yahoo.co.jp” -- the password is conveniently the same as the 
password to all his other accounts. 

Now he logs in to mixi.jp as “acstttt00001@yahoo.co.jp”. 

He finds the little button marked “invite a friend”. He clicks it. He 
enters the mail address “acsttttO0008@yahoo.co.jp”. 

He signs out of mixi.jp. 

Now he goes back to mail.yahoo.co.jp. He signs out of the 
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“acstttt00009@yahoo.co.jp” mail address. He signs in to 
“acsttttO00008@yahoo.co.jp”. He finds the “you’ve been invited to mixi” 
email. He clicks on the “sign up to mixi.jp” link. He fills out his information. 
The first thing he does is click on “invite a friend”. He invites 
“acstttt00009@yahoo.co.jp”. 

Now he logs out of mixi.jp. Then he logs out of mail.yahoo.co.jp. 

Now he logs back in to mail.yahoo.co.jp, this time as 
“acstttt0009@yahoo.co.jp”. He finds the “you’ve been invited to mixi” email. 
He clicks on the “sign up now” link. He fills in all the necessary information 
to start a profile. He dips into a folder on his desktop, and chooses an image 
of a homely, young female -- an employee from elsewhere within The 
Company -- taken from an unflattering and indisputably real angle. He 
uploads that as his avatar photo. 

He enters the Master URL. This takes him to a communal dummy 
mixi.jp account. He sends that account a friend request. 

Now he logs out of mixi.jp. He logs back in as the dummy account. He 
accepts the friend request. 

He logs back out. He logs back in as “acsttttO0O008@yahoo.co.jp”. He 
cancels the account, severing the two degrees of ties between 
“acstttt00009” and “acstttt00001”. “acstttt00009” is able to survive because 
of its new friendship with the master account -- which, “male” in “gender”, 
all employees in the office are encouraged to use for blogging and general 
real-like socializing purposes. The Master Account looks like it belongs to a 
guy who has a lot of homely female friends. 

All of the employees in the office are mixi friends with The Master 
Account through their genuine Mixi accounts. (This is crucial.) 

Now he goes back to mail.yahoo.co.jp, logs out, and clicks “sign up” 
again. He starts the whole process over. For each new mixi.jp account, he 
has to make two new Yahoo! Mail addresses. 

“Tt’s like virtual knitting,” he says. “Interknitting.” 

Once the new mixi.jp account is up and running, he goes about adding 
friends. He has a WordPad document open with the URLs of other profiles 
he’s created. One quirk of mixi.jp is that it does not support custom URL- 
making: users can’t give their profile a snappy name -- something like 
“mixi.jp/cooldude” -- to write on a napkin for girls at clubs or taxi stands. 
They have to settle for an obtuse string of numbers. This is to force users to 
use mixi.jp more than might have been necessary under a more streamlined 
design. This maximizes advertisement impressions. 

“Right from the root of it, the website is engineered to force the user 
to use it needlessly. All they want is the ad impressions. The more you click, 
the better it is for them. So they make it all weirdly hard to use. Also, one 
thing you’ll notice, if you use it a lot -- which I do -- is even if you click 
‘remember my login information on this computer’ on the main screen, it 
won’t remember your information for more than one or two logins. This is 
because the login screen is home of the biggest advertisement on the 
website. That’s crooked stuff, right there. It makes me feel not bad at all for 
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the way we play that website like a piano at work.” 

The King of Ikebukuro accesses his list of profile names. He’s careful 
not to add more than nine of them, and even more careful to make sure that 
his new profile doesn’t share more than two friends in common with the 
profile he’s linked it to. His WordPad list contains around a hundred names, 
thirty-some of them being male. A dozen of the male profiles are genuine, 
belonging to other employees in the office. 

“T just get up and say, hey, Tanaka, can you check your friend 
requests? And he knows what I’m talking about.” 

He adds, “We’re never going to impress a target’s profile with more 
than one of these dummy-girl accounts. So unless they dig, like, twenty-two 
or so layers through each of their footprints’ friend lists, they’re not going 
to smell any rats. Our rats are unsmellable.” 

A mixi.jp profile top page only shows nine of a user’s total friends. If 
the user has ten or more friends, a “show all friends” link appears. When 
that link has appeared, the profile is significantly “friended”. Now comes 
the profile information. 

“Tt writes itself. All you have to do is mix and match the phrases ‘I’m 
new to mixi’, ‘I’m recently single’, ‘I’m looking to meet some new people’, et 
cetera. 

“Then you have to add a Quirk. Something that makes her funny. 

“T like knitting’ is too simple. ‘I knitted a scarf for my sister’s dog, 
who unfortunately has only three legs’ is maybe too complicated. You need 
to find a middle-ground. ‘My sister is deaf, so I can speak sign language’. 
That’s a good one. You just pick whatever comes off the top of your head. I 
use the deaf sister a lot.” 

Next comes the “favorites” section. “Favorite games” is an easy one to 
fill up: “Guys like girls who like Dragon Quest and Super Mario. You don’t 
need to be complicated about this. 

“Then under ‘favorite music’ you add a couple of bands off the top of 
your head -- preferably even one you like personally. Guys like a girl they 
might have something in common with. I add ‘Number Girl’ to maybe one 
out of five profiles I make. The rest, though -- it’s best to stick to vanilla 
stuff.” 

With probably more than a hundred Japanese pop music divas 
scrambling for the crown at all times, it’s not hard to populate each profile 
with a unique (for this sample) permutation of singer names. 

Now, it’s time for the inaugural mixi blog post. 

“This is the easiest part. The less you write, the better. You want guys 
to think they have a shot with this girl. You want her to look like exactly as 
much as they would expect any person to ever reveal about herself during a 
one-night stand. So the blog post needs to only echo the profile information: 
‘I just moved to Tokyo’ -- the blog post says she moved to Tokyo; her profile 
says She lives in Tokyo. That adds up. She starts to seem like not a robot. 
This is why we have real people making these things. ‘I’ve just started using 
mixi today.’ This is true, as well, insofar as this girl actually exists. ‘I 
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recently broke up with my boyfriend of many years; I’m looking to meet 
some new people. Who knows what might happen?’ Inside the fantasy of 
every man’s mind, this is girl-code for ‘I’m definitely not ruling out a one- 
night stand’.” 

Finally, he gives the new girl a name. The name is always something 
simple: Yumi, Yuki, Aya, Ayumi, Yukiko, Yukie, Yoko, whatever sounds most 
mundane, real. 

Now he takes the profile for a test-drive. “Remember that one quirky 
band selection we put into the ‘favorite music’ section? What you do is you 
go to the ‘search communities’ field. You type the name of the band. You 
end up in a community for that band. You choose ‘view all members’. You 
look over the profile photos for ones that might be men. You click on one. 
You click 'back'. You click on another man’s photo. You click ‘back’ again. 
Just do this like a hundred times, for as many guys as you can. 

“Eventually, you find a guy who has a good medium-sized number of 
friends -- between fifty and a hundred. This is a good place to start. Click on 
him. Now click on ‘view all friends’. Find a male friend of his with between 
fifty to a hundred friends, and click on him. Now just keep finding his male 
friends with between fifty to a hundred friends. Just follow the chain for an 
hour, if you have to. The website has millions of users. It’d be a small 
miracle to run into the same one twice. I actually have two browsers on my 
work computer -- Internet Explorer and Firefox -- so I can be browsing two 
threads of male users from two of my profiles at once. On days when I bring 
in my laptop, I can be using four profiles and browsing four threads of 
users.” 

Eventually, when he feels he’s had enough, he goes back to the top 
page. Maybe he’s got a message from a man. Or maybe he doesn’t. If he 
doesn’t, he clicks on “Footprints”. He checks to see which of the hundred- 
or-so guys he footprinted have footprinted him. He clicks on each of their 
names, immediately pressing “backspace” after their profile page has 
loaded. He does this so it registers a footprint. He runs down his entire 
footprint list, footprinting every footprinter he’s got (especially the ones he 
footprinted first), until every username is purple -- the color of a visited link 
-- instead of blue. Eventually, purple links start popping up at the top of the 
footprint list, above the blue ones. Male users are pinging his phony female 
profile back multiple times. This is the electronic equivalent of a birdcall. 

Years later I'd listen to nightingales outside the window of a girl’s 
small apartment in a building halfway down a hill. On a sweet spring 
morning, bicycle brakes squealed like slow-motion-colliding battleships. It 
was keeping me awake. It might not have been what was keeping the girl 
asleep, though something certainly was. Her business suit hung in a vinyl- 
smelling dry cleaning bag from the low ceiling, just barely touching my nose 
when I inhaled. A nightingale in a tree near her window tweeted five times. 
In the distance, another nightingale tweeted six times. The nightingale in 
the tree by the window tweeted seven times. This went back and forth until 
the nightingale in the far tree tweeted twelve times. After a rest, the 
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nightingale in the closer tree tweeted once. The chain started over. I 
learned that nightingale language really only has two words -- one of them 
means “I exist”, and the other one (in all its situation-permuted variations) 
means “So do I”. That made me think a fair deal about humans, and about 
The King of Ikebukuro. 

“The key thing to remember is that each guy can’t see how many 
other profiles the girls have footprinted.” The King of Ikebukuro paused. 
“This means each one of them has an opportunity to feel special: maybe this 
girl had used the search function, and searched for ‘male: in Tokyo: 
between 22 and 35: who likes [band name]’, and found this guy, and found 
him worthy of footprinting multiple times.” 

After multiple footprints -- or even after the first exchange of 
footprints, or even before any footprints have transpired at all -- a message 
arrives. 

“Sometimes, within just ten minutes of making a profile, I have five 
messages from guys whose profiles I haven’t even looked at. The awesome 
part is that some of them have similar bands listed in their profiles. It’s like 
they use the search function to find a girl with keywords such as ‘just broke 
up’ or ‘looking for new friends’. Man, they might just be on there all day, 
constantly and repeatedly submitting such search queries. 

“Usually, the messages come after I’ve footprinted a couple of guys.” 

The messages are predictable enough in tone and content that it 
might as well be one robot or supercomputer writing them. 

“‘T saw your profile’. Of course you did! ‘You sound interesting’. Are 
you going to tell a girl she sounds boring? ‘It’s late and you’re using mixi 
right now; are you lonely?’” 

Effectively replying to these men is as simple as answering their 
questions with questions. “‘You’re using mixi late at night, too, and you ask 
if I'm the one who's lonely -- does that mean you’re lonely?’” 

“Sometimes, in a pinch, you might set up a girl’s profile to say she 
lives somewhere heavily populated, like Shinjuku-ku. Then you search for 
other guys who also live in Shinjuku-ku. If they’re using mixi at one in the 
morning, they’re probably in the mood to hook up. You just footprint the 
hell out of them. That one works really well. You might get nine messages in 
ten footprints, that way.” 

One of the more common pick-up speeches for a man on mixi was “I’m 
no good at this talking to people online thing. We should meet face-to-face.” 

"As if these guys were good at the actually picking girls up in person 
thing. Or maybe they are. Anyway. This is why they're using the internet -- 
the potential rejection is less real. 

“What you want to do, in this situation, is express doubt. Try and get 
the guy to offer money for something. Say ‘I just moved into a new 
apartment and my savings account is pretty dry until payday.’ The guy will 
offer to pay for a drink. Say ‘I live kind of far away from Shinjuku station’. 
The guy will offer to reimburse you for a taxi. Every once in a while, you get 
a weirdo who offers to come straight to your house to pick you up, in a taxi. 
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Those guys are especially easy to hustle. Most of the time, you'll get a guy 
just offering to pay for your drinks and your taxi ride home, even being so 
careful as to mention meeting in a public place. I wonder, sometimes. I bet 
a lot of the guys aren’t even looking to get laid. They just want someone to 
talk to. 

"Well, probably most of them wouldn't mind getting laid either way.” 

Usually, it’s the (fake) girl who expresses concern that the man might 
be a serial killer. “‘How do I know you're not a serial killer?’ Or maybe the 
guy says, ‘Don’t worry, I’m not a serial killer.’ The solution to that little 
puzzle evaded me. They didn’t explain that at orientation. I had to ask a guy 
in the office: ‘A guy just told me he’s not a serial killer. How do I broach the 
“how do I know you’re not a serial killer?” question then, with him pre- 
empting me?’ I had felt horribly lost for several minutes. I’m sure I lost 
three or four hairs. The answer was so stupidly obvious: just because you’re 
role-playing a single, lonely girl doesn’t mean you're not allowed to have a 
clever sense of humor. ‘Saying “I’m not a serial killer” sounds like the kind 
of thing a serial killer would say to his potential victim.’ That really throws 
guys for a loop. 

“In a way, it’s easier to accuse someone of being a serial killer after 
they tell you they’re not a serial killer than it is to accuse them of being a 
serial killer without them having told you they’re not a serial killer.” 

Maybe twenty message-exchanges transpire. What this all leads up to 
is a leap of faith: the “girl” tells the unsuspecting guy to click a link away 
from mixi, and toward a dating site accessible primarily by cellular phones. 

“Probably thirty-three percent of guys who I’ve talked with this long 
will simply vanish at this point.” 

The rest are in it for the long haul. They listen carefully to 
instructions: 

“T feel kind of ashamed to admit this, though before signing up for 
mixi, I was feeling a little .. . horny, so I signed up to one of these dating 
websites. I just jumped on the first one I saw. I couldn’t find any good guys 
on there. They were all creeps. That’s why I thought I would try my luck on 
mixi. Now, you seem like a nice guy and all, though let’s not pretend I don’t 
know what you’re really after. How about you prove to me that you’re really 
not some psycho, and you get on this dating website? I have a profile on 
there -- it’s still active, I haven’t closed it yet -- and you can contact me 
through it. Because, see, if you sign up for the dating website, you have to 
give them your personal information -- phone number, address, all that. 
They give you a couple “points” for free, so you can send me a message for 
free. Just say “it’s me, [profile name] from mixi.jp”. If you’re definitely 
totally not really a psycho, you’d do this. This way, if anything happens to 
me, the website will know that I messaged a man. They’ll have database 
records. They can access my messages. I know I sound totally paranoid 
right now; I’m just trying to be honest with you. (I work in finance; I’m very 
thorough.)’” 

Sixty-six percent of the guys click the link. Thirty-three percent of 
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those actually set up an account. 

“Twenty-four hours later, they delete their account, and send us a 
bank transfer for 20,000 yen.” 

Here’s how: “When they access the dating website, they have to enter 
their cellular phone number and their cellular phone email address. The 
website sends a mail to their cellular phone mail address. They have to click 
a verification link. Next, one of our smooth-voiced male office workers calls 
their number to ask if they just signed up for the website. We verify the 
account. This 'automatically' sends an ‘account verified’ email to the user’s 
phone. This email contains a ‘click here to log in’ link. They usually click. 
It’s late at night. They want to meet this girl. They dig in and try to find her. 
She’s not there. 

“Within minutes of logging in for the first time, however, before they 
even try the search function to search for the girl -- who definitely doesn’t 
exist, anyway -- or have the opportunity to click even one link, they’ve 
received at least five private messages from female-gendered dummy 
profiles. All of these messages are pretty shameless and terrible: ‘I’m 
horny’; ‘I’m looking to hook up tonight’; ‘Your profile says you’re in 
Shinjuku! So am I! Let’s meet, and fuck!’ 

“All these messages push the user into Communication Points 
Overdraft. Since we’ve forced the user to sign up in a hurry, he probably 
hasn’t read the whole user license agreement. (The user license agreement 
is longer than the yellow pages.) The ‘girl’ they’d been messaging on mixi 
promised them that signing up was free. She is not, however, technically a 
representative of our company, so her word means precisely jack. 

“She’s also not real, so her word also means shit. 

“Having said that, however, though our website’s primary form of 
revenue comes from scamming jerks and hustling suckers, we don’t rule out 
the possibility of people using it for real. What I mean is, for women, using 
the site is free. So if this woman were real, and she were actually on this 
website, it would be a hundred percent free for her. 

“The real price structure for men is like this: signing up nets you 100 
‘free’ Communication Points. It costs 21 points to receive a message. It 
costs 40 points to send a message. 

“If you send one message, receive one reply, and then reply to that 
reply, that costs you 101 points. That puts you into overdraft. The site will 
let you keep sending and receiving messages even when you’ve entered 
overdraft. 

“Regardless of whether you’re in overdraft or not, a large banner 
advertisement flashes at the top of the main page: 


‘CLICK HERE TO ADD POINTS TO YOUR ACCOUNT’ 
“Tf you let the account stay in overdraft, we email you at nine AM the 
next day. We inform you that points cost 1,000 yen per hundred, and that 


we sell them in ‘packages’ of one thousand points. This means your 
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minimum buy-in is 10,000 yen. If you’re already in overdraft, you have to 
pay for the points you've used up as well -- rounded up to the nearest 
‘package size’ of one-thousand points. This usually means you have to buy 
two thousand points, for 20,000 yen, from which the points you are in 
overdraft will be subtracted. The email gently nudges that if you don't pay 
we'll contact your mobile provider: we have your phone number and mailing 
address.” 

“And people pay this?” 

“They usually pay on the way to work, via bank transfer. We forward 
them the same email over and over again, until -- usually around lunch -- 
they email us back, saying that they transferred the money, that we should 
have it tomorrow, and that they want to close their account. We thank them 
for the money, and tell them to click on a link if they really want to cancel. 

“Then, when they log back into the site, we hit them with a ton of 
messages. Maybe a dozen or so. That pushes them right over into overdraft 
again. Sometimes, the guys are thorough, and they close their account, in 
shame, before sending us the money, or telling us they’ve sent the money. 

“On the average, any guy dumb enough to sign up for our website is 
going to end up paying us 20,000 yen.” 

“What if they say they won’t pay?” 

The King of Ikebukuro shrugged. “We can’t legally take action against 
them. However, we can say that we can take legal action. We have their 
phone number. A couple guys in our office have actually, you know, 
pounded real-life dudes’ real-life skulls in before. We get them to call up 
and be polite at first, until the guy starts yelling, then we have our guy out- 
yell them. We say we’re going to call their phone carrier, we say we have 
their email address and phone number and home address, and that we will 
get their phone carrier to take the money out of their next bill.” 

“Can you do that?” 

“We most certainly cannot. However, we have a separate phone line 
with an unlisted number. Usually, if the user doesn’t email us about having 
sent a bank transfer within an hour, we call them from that unlisted 
number, and have one of our good cops get on there and say they’re a 
representative of whatever phone carrier. The person usually hangs up 
halfway through the conversation. They already have the bank transfer 
information. They go and do.” 

“Do they ever realize they’ve been swindled?” 

The King shrugs again. “I reckon they realize they’ve been swindled 
ninety-nine or a hundred percent of the time.” 

“There’s that thing they say about fooling someone twice.” 

The King of Ikebukuro smiles. “Our mission is to get rich by fooling 
everybody once.” 

“So they’re too ashamed of having been cruising the internet for sex -- 
possibly an extramarital affair -- to call the cops. Does anyone ever choke up 
their own shame and threaten legal action?” 

“All the time. It doesn’t do any good: the site has a contract -- it’s all 
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air-tight on that end. Our user agreement promises secure handling of all 
private information. It’s simple. The only suspicious part is the girl from 
mixi. If they even suspect her at all -- to most of these guys, compared to 
our (legally sound) hoax dating site, mixi is the real world. Sometimes, 
though, the men put their suspicions in the right place. If the man threatens 
legal action against the girl, all he can do is go through mixi.jp, who are not 
at liberty to disclose her email address. Even if mixi does disclose the email 
address, it’s just a Yahoo! Mail address, which requires literally no personal 
information to set up. At the bottom of the stack, the girl is a fiction- 
phantom.” 

“Does anyone ever try to probe into the suspicion that the girls are 
fake?" 

The King of Ikebukuro shrugs. "We've changed the name of our 
website three times in the two years I've worked there." 

“That’s a pretty magnificent hustle.” 

“Tsn’t it? It’s really cute. I studied economics as an undergraduate. 
Sitting in on orientation was like watching a blind kid solve a Rubik’s 
Cube.” 

“Hah.” 

“With one hand.” 

I poured another cup of hot mud into my stomach. Kasugi, Nishida, 
and Matsuda were alone together with their respective cellular phone 
screens. 

In the ensuing thirty seconds of silence, I wrote a science-fiction book 
in my head. The novel was called Ziggurat: one day, the human race goes 
blind and deaf. All is noisy silence and darkness. Nine thousand years later, 
a man’s eyes open. On the horizon is an eighty-mile-wide ziggurat extending 
penetrating through the clouds in a shocking blue sky. Looking around, he 
sees blind and deaf humans pushing carts along rails. On each cart is a 
great yellow stone. He looks around. Bizarre crystal humanoid alien beings, 
each one identical, in formation, wielding laser rifles, or standing on 
pedestals with hands out-stretched, purple waves of energy issuing from 
their fingertips. The people’s heads glow purple. The aliens are controlling 
the people. This man looks at his leg. It’s cold, shiny, metal. The rest of him 
is hot and real. Now he notices one alien in the formation has tensed his 
posture. The shiny white globe sitting atop the goblet of his skull rotates. A 
red iris and black pupil stare at our hero. The alien leaves formation, 
pointing his gun. The man kicks the alien. He picks up the gun. A hundred 
pages later, he meets a woman who can also see and hear. They have no 
concept of language. Two hundred more pages later, after watching 
thousands of blind and deaf humans die during these aliens’ desperate 
struggle, he stands at the top of the Mount-Everest-tall ziggurat that had, 
earlier, been an idea on the horizon, tired and dying. The aliens march up 
the stairs in single-file. Our hero fights them, sweating and breathing, until 
he starves to death and is then eaten. He’d climbed that enormous tower, 
wordlessly leading his freed fellow humans, expecting to find a solution, or 
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at least spiritual enlightenment. Instead, he finds nothing. In the novel in 
my head, I wouldn't say it: the aliens are collectively “The Artist”. They are 
the hands of an unseen alien monster-ghost that, one day, at the snap of an 
invisible pair of fingers, conceived a complicated plan and manifested 
beings to enslave all life in the universe for the purpose of mining usable 
resources and soullessly covering every planet in the universe with 
senseless pyramidal mega-structures. I thought about it a bit. I tried to 
figure out how to turn that into a witty Douglas Adams-type-thing instead of 
a post-“Star Wars” Franz Kafka sort of thing. I couldn’t figure it out in thirty 
seconds. I continued the conversation about the here and now. 

“Are any of the girls on your dating site real? Do any of the guys find 
it without being Spanish-Prisonered in there?” 

“Yes, and yes. Suffice it to say, however, they’re not the target 
audience of the website.” 

“The target audience is... ? 

“Stupid horny men with at least 20,000 yen in their bank accounts.” 

The King of Ikebukuro smoked a slow cigarette while Kasugi, Nishida, 
and Matsuda discussed a recent soccer game. We rang the waitress and had 
another plate of fries and another pizza brought around. 

“So this is where men decide prostitutes are a good idea,” The King of 
Ikebukuro said, picking up where we'd left off. “This is why no one’s having 
kids anymore. You have these social brick walls, like our company, to jade 
people, then you have the prostitutes to handle the sexual needs, and the 
hostess clubs to handle the social needs.” 

I admitted I wasn’t familiar with hostess clubs. 

“You pay a girl just to talk to her, in a cozy little club. She pours you 
drinks. She pours weaker drinks for herself. You never have sex with her. 
The rules of the place are rubber-cemented face-up to the bottom of the 
table: ‘you will never have sex with the girl you are talking to right now as 
long as she is an employee of this place and you are a customer’, et cetera, 
et cetera. And in parentheses, maybe, 'However, if you keep paying her 
extreme amounts of money every other day for several years, maybe you 
can convince her to quit and marry you.' And of course, ‘By not reading 
these rules you submit wholeheartedly to these rules’, et cetera, et cetera.” 

I’d later learn that the girls who work at these hostess clubs all look 
the same. Huge, sticky beehives of hair, faces made-up the color of Italian 
suede, eyelashes long as conservative fingernails, fingernails as long as 
babies’ pinky toes, crusted with glittery ornament-baubles, rhinestone 
bubbles, and glitter. The hostess club industry is chin-deep in belief that if 
any one man likes any one particular hostess, the reason is “everything 
about her”. Every hostess in a Japanese hostess bar is a bigger snowball 
than her predecessors. 

Years after meeting The King of Ikebukuro, when I had a fancy job 
and a nice place to live, I’d end up dating a hostess. We didn’t meet at the 
club, of course (I’d never been to one) -- we met on mixi.jp. Fancy that. This 
girl was gorgeous. She was a lot of Japanese guys’ idea of a “10”. Each of 
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her breasts was as big as a head a little bit bigger than the head that she 
had. I’d say I had no idea what she was doing with me, though that would 
be possibly more arrogant than saying I knew exactly what she was doing 
with me. (She herself said she was with me because I reminded her of 
“Macaulay Culkin’s character in ‘Home Alone’, grown up”.) I’d usually run 
into her at Akasaka-Mitsuke Station: she was on her way to my home from 
her work as I was on my way to my home from my work. Most of the time, 
she was wearing these rhinestone costume dresses that must have looked 
pretty elegant under dingy lighting. Other times, she'd change before 
leaving work, and she’d be on the platform in a knee-length white coat, a 
low-cut black sweater, dark blue jeans, and a butterfly belt buckle. 

We’d go to my house, where because of the bums groaning nearby I 
kept the metal tsunami-tight shutter pulled down at all times. After we had 
some sex, I’d turn out the lights and we’d lie in bed in frigid liquid-like 
black-dark; she’d talk about the things men said to her. “I’m so tired” was a 
common one. “I’m so tired of being tired” was another. “This beer tastes so 
good,” many would say, most often in the “A cold beer tastes so great after 
a too-long day of such hard work” variation -- men always said this at my 
company’s drinking events as well, as they hosed down their stomach lining, 
as they detoxified the sane out of themselves. This girl used to ask guys 
what they did at work, and they always said, “It wouldn’t interest you,” and 
asked for another drink. Maybe none of these men realized that the girl 
they were talking to earned quadruple his salary. This girl had eight Louis- 
Vuitton purses in her bedroom, and a dozen Louis-Vuitton wallets. They 
were all gifts from customers with wives. She never carried any of them in 
fear of making the wrong customers jealous. She’d received -- and given 
away -- a dozen chihuahua puppies in her tenure as a hostess. (Her landlord 
didn’t allow pets.) 

What she really wanted to do was act. She ended up doing a lot of 
modeling. The hostessing was better pay. Every other night, in the dark, 
she’d talk about her career choices: “If I keep doing this hostess thing for 
four more years, I can have enough money to buy a condo and a life’s supply 
of groceries.” In the dark, she broke down the fairy-tale dreams of the 
modern girly-girl into raw mathematics. She speculated aloud about the 
inflated price of Gouda cheese in 2024. She spoke with her upper back 
against my chest, her left hand-fingers gripping my left hand-fingers tightly 
to her turgid-perky right breast. My room minimalist, empty, humid, and 
frigid, her voice reached out, touched the opposite wall, and bounced right 
back into both of our faces. (My walls were airtight, watertight, and Kevlar- 
sided -- bulletproof.) 

“T’m earning more money now as a hostess than I was last year at this 
time. What if I’m earning less, next year? I’m not a household name yet as a 
model. I’m far from it. I’ve been in two movies; I had one line in one of 
them. I see girls in their thirties still doing the hostess thing. I see photos of 
them in their prime. They were as good-looking then as Iam now. Maybe 
they were in movies, too, when they were my age. Maybe not. Why are they 
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still hostessing? It scares me. Did they have the same idea that I have? Am I 
better with people -- better at telling men that their jobs are interesting, 
that they’re interesting as people in spite of their jobs (which are also 
interesting) -- than these other girls are, or were? Or did they come to enjoy 
it? Maybe they have a house of their own. Maybe they’re looking for 
husbands. Why would you want a husband if you had a house of your own? 
Why would you want to meet your husband at a hostess club? What kind of 
unmarried guy pays tens of thousands of yen a night to talk to girls? Well, a 
guy with tens of thousands of yen of nightly disposable income, I suppose. 
What I mean is, he’s probably going to prostitutes, too -- if he's got all that 
money. If he can afford to pay one girl just to talk to him, he can probably 
afford to pay all the different kinds of prostitutes, to get a real specialist in 
all the different services. What if he’s married, and he says he plans to leave 
his wife for you? What kind of marriage would you be getting yourself into? 
The guy pays one woman to talk to him, pays another woman to rub his 
shoulders, pays another woman to jerk him off, pays another woman to blow 
him, pays another woman to bone him, and then lets his wife cook for him. I 
don’t know -- maybe his wife just wants a man she doesn’t have to talk to, 
massage, jerk off, blow, or bone. Maybe she just wants to be alone. Maybe 
cooking is the tiny price she pays for her Zen-meditation-like lonely 
(excellent) freedom. What does he get out of her? Is that face waiting at 
home really that important to him? Does she manage his bank account? 
Does he hate managing his own bank account that much? Maybe they have 
kids. 

“What happens to people? What’s happened to people? What happens 
to all of the people, when all this happens?” 

She’d talk about specific conversations with customers. They were 
never very different. I was working so hard those days -- such long hours, 
doing nothing that would interest me or her or you or anybody -- and I could 
hardly stay awake. Her words appeared like a dream, sometimes hovering 
in the darkness white and cloud-like. I’d left another girl to be with this girl. 
The other girl had lived in an apartment building halfway down (or up) a 
hill. Squeaking bicycle brakes sounded like demented birdsongs every 
morning. Real nightingales sang in the trees nearest the window. My 
romance with her had ended in spring, in days where the air is the precise 
temperature of a human throat. My first sex with that girl on the hill had 
been with the window open, her dry-cleaning hanging on the curtain rod, 
plastic bag fluttering in the breeze. She sure screamed a lot, which was 
weird, because we never had anything resembling a conversation after or 
before that. She had asked that I speak to her in English -- I met her 
through a website that connected wannabe English learners with alreadyare 
English speakers -- and she always replied in Japanese, though only when a 
reply was absolutely necessary: maybe I’d said “Want to jump off this 
bridge?” and she’d mistaken me for serious, et cetera. We were like a 
couple of “Star Wars” characters in our ability to understand one another's 
gobbledygook. I left her uneventfully because her silence had indicated she 
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didn’t have any feelings for me. Maybe she did. I went to the hostess, and 
spring turned to summer, summer to fall, fall to near-winter, and there I 
was, robot-like, lips covered in soda-can sweat, my skin like clammy rubber 
against her clammy rubber, sweating and breathing, in the dark, still 
listening to the same tales of the same men. Some of these guys had 
literally paid my girl a million yen in the time I knew her. I’d given her 
nothing except a few hundred pornography-informed maybe-real orgasms, 
after most of which she softly cried, before remembering shame, throwing 
her forearms over her nipples, and asking that I turn out the light. The 
stories this girl told of shallow men became everything I ever heard of the 
outside world. My skin grew hard. Every man I saw on the walk to the train 
station -- except maybe the hobos -- might have been one of those men -- 
maybe even the hobos. These were people I would never meet or get to 
know -- like all the drivers of all those cars on the highway outside my 
window: in my decade in Tokyo, I'd never meet a single person who owns an 
automobile. 

During the nights, when that girl talked, I often dreamt translucent 
dreams of the anatomy lab during my freshman year of college. The 
instructor showed us the female breast, cut in half, skin like shoe-leather, 
custard-like fat beneath the skin, the duct connecting the mammary gland 
to the inside of the nipple like chewed, wet yarn. He showed us an old male 
cadaver’s penis, cross-sectioned in half, the urethra exposed. He prodded 
the spermatic cord with a probe, enticing the tip of the penis, half a foot 
away, to subtly dance, and I could feel it in my own balls. This girl talking 
about her financial woes, so morose and far away from the ecstatic, jumpy, 
electric sexy female who, breasty and breathless beneath blasting bright 
fluorescent lights, had talked a high-definition television salesman two 
hundred thousand yen down from his asking price, on my behalf. Behind her 
voice, I could hear and see the anatomy lab instructor, pointing to just 
above the dead septuagenarian male’s prostate at an almond-shaped and 
almond-sized organ that, if I recall correctly, does not exist: “This is the 
love. This man died by side effects resulting from treatment for cancer 
of the love.” Often, those nights, I would think of The King of Ikebukuro, 
and of the girl who lived halfway up a hill, of the squeaking bicycle brakes 
and the sedated two-word language of nightingales: “I exist”; “So do I’. 

Meeting and talking to The King of Ikebukuro for the first and last 
time, like all events in my life back then, felt exactly like the end of a long 
chapter -- exactly like the end of everything that has happened so far in this 
story. Except, this time, unlike all the other times, it actually was the end of 
something. 

The King of Ikebukuro was talking about his current part-time job at a 
love hotel. He manned the front desk. Appearances weren’t important, 
because the window was all mirrored, tinted glass. He could see the 
customers. They couldn’t see him -- and they didn’t know that he could see 
them. They pressed a button on a lighted signboard. That button press 
reflected back behind the counter, alerting The King of Ikebukuro to what 
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room the couple were requesting. The King of Ikebukuro pressed a button, 
displaying the price to the couple in the lobby. The man prepared the bills. 
The King of Ikebukuro received the bills in a metal tray, and exchanged 
them with a key. It was easy work to do while studying, he said. 

“The only kind of cool thing that happens is, sometimes, some other 
employees of the owner show up, with a girl they met outside. These guys 
wear cheap suits and stand at the station entrance maybe nine hours a day, 
about as long as I sit at the front desk. The theory is that if a girl is dressed 
up at around noon and is exiting the west side of Ikebukuro Station at 
around noon, then she’s probably less averse to the idea of fucking some 
guys on camera for two hours for a little bit of money than a girl who is not 
dressed up, in a hurry, and not in West Ikebukuro at some other time of day. 
So they ask every girl. Every once in a while -- maybe once a day -- a girl 
takes the bait.” 

“How much is the bait?” 

“T think it’s about 50,000 yen.” 

“That’s not bad for two hours’ work.” 

“You’re telling me. If I were a girl, I’d be all over that.” 

“Well, I’m pretty sure they approach girls on the street as opposed to 
established porn stars because customers appreciate the genuine novelty of 
seeing new, first-timer girls all the time.” 

“That's true.” 

“What kind of girl accepts a deal like that?" Nishida asked, quietly, of 
no one. 

Matsuda replied, his voice low, uncertain: "One with an abundance of 
male hormone in her bloodstream. Possibly one who had been, recently, 
making out with a man with a surplus of testosterone in his saliva." 

Nishida replied to this, forgetting a question mark: "What" 

Me: “So they record these videos, and sell DVDs?” 

The King of Ikebukuro: “Yeah. Also, they put them on the internet, 
uncensored, for paid download from the US. They make a killing in the US. 
Maybe more than they make in Japan.” 

Kasugi jumped in, animated suddenly to life, facing the table, straw 
between his teeth, swallowing a sip of melon soda, the bill of his baseball 
cap forming a vertical curtain between his face and our eyes. 

“Do they ever ask you to be in any of the videos? Like, maybe to jerk 
off on the girl’s face or something?” 

The King of Ikebukuro took it in stride: “All the time, bro.” 

He was probably lying. 

Now Kasugi looked up from the depths of his candy-flavored 
beverage. 

“No offense, though you don’t look like a king. You just look like some 
kid in a sweatshirt. How did a mousy guy like you become The King of 
Ikebukuro?” 

The King of Ikebukuro showed us the back of a peace sign with his 
right hand, the index and middle fingers spread like scissors. He made a 
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scissor motion. He spoke English: 
“Becoz. I am za pipe cutter. Choki-choki. No can make baby.” 


The five of us laughed so hard we were maybe a millimeter away from 
being kicked out of that airplane-clean, airplane-comfortable all-night diner. 
We reigned it in just in time and had a few more drinks before The King of 
Ikebukuro said he probably had to be heading home. We walked him to the 
station -- which was on the way home for us, anyway. Rain was drizzling, 
drops as far apart as jail bars. The King of Ikebukuro patted his jacket 
pocket and gave us a nod. “Thanks for this,” he said. “See you guys 
around.” 

“That guy was great,” Kasugi said, when The King of Ikebukuro was 
gone. 

“Watching you and him talk was like watching a couple dueling jazz 
pianists,” Nishida said to me. “I never knew he had that in him.” 

“T don’t think we should hang out with him again,” Kasugi said. “Too 
dangerous.” 

“Let’s get some beers,” Matsuda said. We went to the 7-eleven and 
loaded up on beers. Back in Fujimoto’s old room, the blue curtains drawn, 
the boys watched soccer highlights while drinking themselves stupid. 
Nishida picked up the guitar and busted out something bluesy. Kasugi took 
a pair of disposable wooden chopsticks to a plastic tea bottle and batted out 
percussion. Matsuda sat in the corner, perplexed, so drunk that to his eyes 
the fingertips he held before his face were vibrating with maybe 
weedwacker-motor intensity. I found the tremolo harmonica Sakai had left 
in my room the day before, and I joined in on lead. A half an hour of 
bewildered skiffle ensued. I recorded a demo with my digital camera. We 
would call the jam “Dividing By Zero” -- that's how impossible and error- 
affecting it had been to strive for perfection during those confused minutes 
and hours. Suddenly, we were ready to have a band. Everyone collapsed on 
the floor. The Okinawan girl from the discount supermarket rang the 
doorbell at just after four in the morning. She slept, fully clothed, atop the 
blanket, beside me in my futon. Sometime around six in the morning, she 
evaporated. I sat up, naked except for boxers, and felt the ice chill of the 
periwinkle morning with my whole skin. I ripped open a fat FedEx envelope 
with my index finger. It was photocopied pages of a Japanese comic. With a 
posture like if I’d been a smoker and had cigarettes I’d be smoking them, I 
sat at my computer, translating until the sunlight through the paper curtain 
painted that wooden room yellow. When I finished the sixtieth page of 
translation, my throat was burning with an orange-juice-like feeling. My 
temples were hovering a centimeter away from my skull. My eyes were 
pulsing with the fire of sleepiness. 

My bedroom door slid open, the screen clunking into the wooden 
frame. This is a moment I’ll remember for the rest of my life (then again, 
what isn't? my brain is a forest fire tessalating trees of solid steel): Kasugi, 
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Nishida, and Matsuda stood, fully clothed, tensed and alert, garbage bags in 
hand. Until that moment, I didn’t even know they'd been awake. They spoke 
with the tone of voice of people who had made this plan years ago, who 
were ready to die today. It’s impossible to say which one of them spoke: 

“Dude, get dressed. We're going to Koenji. The bus leaves in six 
minutes.” 


... in which we go to Koenji 
and meet the green-haired girl 
(the (eventual) main character 

of this entire story)... 


We got on the bus and went to Koenji. We sat in the back of the bus, 
lords of a transportation missile. The bus bobbed boat-like alongside 
rectangles of cement and glass as the sun climbed and the black-blobby 
veins of asphalt-patching came to glow white and orange. Soon the city 
grew older and the superhighway disappeared; every thirtieth moment, 
something green. Deciphering the sound-speed Morse code of that daylight 
city's texture soon was a task about equal to being asked at knife-point to 
unravel a basketball-sized knot of yarn. The ceiling of the megalopolis grew 
denser and more intricate; the people's faces wore expressions. 

In Koenji, I met The Green-Haired Girl for the first time. The Green- 
Haired Girl’s hair wasn’t green when I first met her. I won’t say what color 
it was, because that would make me definitely not a gentleman anymore. I 
met The Green-Haired Girl, and traded a few words with her before she 
walked out of my life for the next three years. 

It happened like this. I was sitting on a pink, plastic sofa in her used 
clothing shop, full of 1980s memorabilia and carbonated-liquid-filled-headed 
colored-haired female shop staff whose everyday costumes saw them 
draped in tattered rags like flags rescued by rebels from the bonfire pit the 
day after a coup destroyed the founders of Unicornland. Nishida was 
looking at some T-shirts. He asked how much this Adam Ant shirt was in the 
window. The answer was it wasn’t for sale. I was reading The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X on that little plastic sofa, looking up every now 
and again out the window, at the water-damaged high concrete walls of the 
covered Koenji Pal Shopping Street. It was so dreary and fluorescent-lit 
beyond that window that the shop staff must have constantly felt like it was 
raining outside (when, really, it wasn't anythinging outside (life (and, 
career) in a fallout shelter)). Malcolm-X offered the sound advice that if you 
don’t want your house robbed, leaving the living room light on all night is 
more effective than a guard dog. 

The Green-Haired Girl, after answering Nishida’s question, turned to 
face me. She looked at me for maybe thirty seconds. I was reading my book. 
I didn’t notice her. I was feeling sleepy like a character in an epic poem. I 
might have just sailed around the world three times with a giant squid 
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chasing my boat. I blinked and blinked again and again. I was reading the 
same line of text multiple times. I blinked and blinked again and again. I 
was reading the same line of text multiple times. 

In a microsecond, I was alert. She was speaking to me. I took her in: 
bun of hair atop her head, cartoon-big white bow with mint-green polka-dots 
in her hair, big black glasses (Ray-Ban, lensless), Michael Jackson T-shirt 
("Off The Wall" era, possibly priceless (she might have killed someone, to 
have stolen it)), suede skirt (spotted by rain, destroyed in the eyes ofa 
crueller connoisseur), magenta stockings, fuzzy little boots. She was earth 
tones and muted primary colors. She was at least four years ahead of the 
curve. She was The Alpha Hipster. 

Her question: 

“Have we met somewhere before?” 

“No.” 

My answer was so immediate I almost shocked the wind out of myself. 

This all happened in the space of maybe one-point-two seconds: She 
made a tentative little motion with her lip. It rolled back to show her big 
white bunny teeth. She rubbed the backs of her teeth on her bottom lip. She 
put both hands in front of her body in a brief violinist’s finger-stretch. She 
extended her calves, went into a brief little pirouette. It was a dainty little 
baby unicorn of a motion. Both feet back on the ground, she opened her 
mouth like a fish trying air for the first time and liking it. Her eyes 
expanded. She put her lips together. She let them explode outward in a tiny 
“pop”. Her mouth remained open for the length of half a syllable. Then it 
closed, she rotated on her heel, and I didn’t see her again for three years, at 
which point she’d be asking me to marry her every five minutes. 

Seven years later, on the day of The Incident, which I realize was a 
week ago today (I haven’t slept (I’ve been writing this)), she’d sit on the 
edge of the sofa, right here -- right where she’s sitting right now, staring at 
her cellular phone. She wasn’t staring at her cellular phone on the day of 
The Incident (seven days ago). She was wearing her ice cream pattern 
pajama pants and a Barbie-pink thermal long-sleeve T-shirt. Her hair tied up 
in a big accident involving ferns atop her head, her facial expression stuck 
halfway between ready for bed and eyes-cried-out, tearless, with nary a 
sniff, she leaned forward again and again to fail in attempts to touch her 
toes. Her feet were in the same huge, flower-patterned fleece slipper-socks 
she’s wearing now. The pattern is something like you’d buy on drawer lining 
at an arts and crafts store. She wears a lot of stuff like that, herself. She 
doesn’t make or sell too much stuff that looks like that. Her customers 
probably aren’t ready -- the way, just two years ago, she wasn’t, either. 

At a glacier speed, right here, in this living room, legs on the forest- 
green faux-sheepskin microfiber rug, cheek-tears reflecting the glow of the 
minimalist designer science-fictiony light-sphere behind our cactus, three 
stories above the Koenji Look Shopping Street, nine city blocks south and 
one story above where we first met (and on the other side of the street), she 
told me a story. 
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She finished telling me the story. 

I took a deep breath. 

Outside, a light rain continued whispering. 

She spoke again. 

“Remember the time we first met? Remember what I asked you?” 

“You asked me if we’d ever met before.” 

“Do you remember your answer?” 

“T told you ‘No’.” I hesitated. I decided not to add that I remembered 
answering her without hesitation. 

“Yes. See. Like, two weeks before that, I went to a fortune teller. This 
was the same fortune teller that told my friend she was going to die within a 
month -- and then she did.” 

More than anything, that’s the type of person The Green-Haired Girl 
is. Sad Incident Involving a Human Body aside, the specter of such a 
coincidental death looming for the beginnings of an eternity as it was, she 
picked her psychic based on the size and heft of the thing she’d been 
precisely correct about. 

“She told me that within a week I was going to meet a man. I was 
going to ask him if he and I had ever met. She said he would say no. And he 
was going to reply immediately.” She snapped her fingers. It wasn’t very 
loud. It was a mousy finger-snap. “Which is exactly what happened. I took 
one look at you, and I knew it was you. I was so scared to greet you the way 
I did. I had to stand there, staring, deliberating.” 

“Oh.” I didn’t know what to say to this. This is something that she 
could make up, or the psychic could make up. I wanted to say, “Maybe you 
only found someone because you were looking”. I didn’t want to make fun of 
her beliefs. For everything that’s happened, The Green-Haired Girl is 
probably the least obnoxious person I’ve ever met in my life. I reckon she 
doesn’t deserve me making fun of her beliefs. 

“She said -- there was this Buddhist priest. He wandered Japan in the 
fifteenth century. He was a great man. His teachings, his writings, were all 
lost in a fire. He, too, died in this fire. She said that he had been able to 
accomplish so much because that had been his first life on earth. Because of 
the purity of his life, he was allowed access into a heaven. She said that this 
priest had been reincarnated for the first time in 1979, by his own choice.” 

“Okay.” 

“She said that that’s the man I would meet.” 

“Okay.” 

“She said that he would be the loneliest animal to ever exist on the 
earth. She said I would be overwhelmed with shame in his presence.” 

“Okay.” 

“She said I wouldn’t see him for several years after that first 
meeting.” 

“Okay.” 

“She said when I saw him again, I would fear losing him more than I 
would fear my own death.” 
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“Okay.” 

“T still fear that. I hate that I fear it. And now I just don’t know. More 
than anything, I wish I hated you. I want to pray that I might dream tonight, 
and the dream might contain some key to some door inside my head, and I 
might unlock it, and I might wake up sincerely despising you. And then I’ll 
be like: okay. I’ll be like: alright. I’ll be like: that’s it. And I won’t care about 
any of that fate stuff or that psychic stuff. I won't care about anything.” 

“Okay.” 

“Tt’s not going to happen. Oh god, it’s never going to happen.” 

My Macbook Pro was causing first-degree burns to my thighs through 
my pajama pants. I bunched my flat foot-fists around a steak’s-worth of my 
minimalist designer green microfiber faux sheepskin rug. 

“You think I’m that guy? I don’t know if I’m that guy.” 

“You are him.” 

“How do you know that? A psychic told my friend, once, that I’d never 
had a former life, and that I’d never have a next life.” 

“She said that you had said, hundreds of years ago, that this was your 
first and last life, and that your next life would also be your first and last 
life.” 

“T don’t think I’m that guy.” 

“You are him.” 

“No I’m not.” 

“Yes you are. Yes -- you are. She -- she told me something else.” 

“What?” 

The Green-Haired Girl shook her head. Tears hosed down her cheeks. 
She slid two fingers behind her right Ray-Ban lens, then yanked them away 
from the eye. She sniffed hard. She shook, a squeak inside the turgid fruit of 
her ribs. Elbows bent, wrists at shoulder height, her hands and fingers 
spasmed. Suddenly she was lost, in her own living room. She found my 
empty wooden salad bowl and my pair of chopsticks. She scooted forward 
off the sofa. She took my bowl out into the kitchen. She washed it for me. I 
listened to her slipper-socks sucking band-aid-like against the floor as she 
walked that wooden mile to her room at the end of the main hall. She went 
straight to bed. 

I opened my computer and continued writing again -- I was on the 
part about the Chinese woman and I, sitting on her bed, watching the music 
box program on TV. I finished that, jumped forward a bit, and wrote a 
paragraph that comes about 6,000 not-yet-written words after this. Then I 
wrote the section about Sally and I on her bed. (I just went back to that part 
now; I put in more words. Watching The Green-Haired Girl sitting on the 
other end of the sofa in this terrible silence has made me remember Sally’s 
mannerisms that day, the way she ducked into the closet to take off her 
panties. Now I’m thinking about the song we were listening to on repeat -- 
“Cornfield Ablaze” by Prefab Sprout. I just looked the song up on YouTube -- 
and then wrote about how I just looked it up on YouTube -- and it’s filling 
the living room, and I’m remembering the exact way everything felt that 
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day, right down to the precise temperature of the air. I don’t think The 
Green-Haired Girl likes this song. I just linked to the YouTube video of the 
song on my Facebook, and my post got one comment in the time it took to 
finish the paragraph about Sally: “It sounds like children’s music”. Maybe 
Sally and I had been children?) That night, when The Green-Haired Girl 
went to bed, I wrote about the Girl Who Had Two Pierres. Remembering 
that story about the Two Pierres reminds me of the first time I ever went to 
Koenji (where I live (and am) right now) where Nishida, Matsuda, Kasugi 
and I spent three hours unloading used clothes to some outlet shops and 
browsing used clothes before we went into the store where I would meet 
The Green-Haired Girl: 

We walked down the main covered shopping street -- “Pal” -- and into 
the open-air segment -- “Look”. We tracked all the way down to a pair of 
thrift stores facing one another in a standoff. One of them was full of gaudy, 
tacky, bottom-of-the-barrel stuff. The other one, called “Webster”, sitting 
adjacent to a terrifying old supermarket whose immense neon decadence I 
immediately fell into shallow love with, felt more like a portal where the 
clothing of old women who’d died in house fires collected magically. If you 
would have stopped me on the street there and told me that, six years later, 
I’d be writing about that day in a book about my life while sitting on a sofa 
three stories directly above that store, I’d -- well, I can’t say what I’d think 
or feel. 

Kasugi stepped into the Webster and chatted up the middle-aged 
hare-lipped lady there. He gave her one of the garbage bags of clothes. 
After a brief conversation, he ended up giving her his phone number and 
filling out some papers so she could contact him later in the day with her 
offer. During their conversation, I found a sweet “Jurassic Park” T-shirt that 
was unfortunately out of my price range (which was anything between zero 
and sixteen yen). We hit the street again; Kasugi dumped his second trash 
bag off at the bargain-basement place, and filled out some more papers. He 
put his phone in his front jean-pocket, maybe so he could feel it when 
someone called. We tracked back up the shopping street, the sounds of the 
Ome Highway and the fortress-like Pachinko parlor on the other side 
growing distant. 

Soon, the dirty old shops turned into new-ish places selling budget 
furniture. We turned off the main covered street into a back-alley of sorts, 
from which dozens of little alleys sprung harmonica-like. Koenji’s like that. 
It’s full of harmonica back-alleys studded with bars and record shops and 
tiny music venues and little cafes with windows the color of beer bottle 
glass. You look in the window of one of those cafes, and you see everything 
they’ve got. Those cafes are men with their ribs ripped right open. You can 
see all the tables and the bookshelves; with fighter-pilot eyesight, you can 
read every spine on every record on the shelf. Those windows look in on 
perfect anatomical cross-sections of someone’s livelihood. It’s fantastic. The 
density of these things and those places is so overwhelming, like the 
bunched-up writing on the huddled masses of purchasable products on 
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convenient store shelves had been my first week in the country, that I can’t 
help enjoying every second I’m there. It feels like you’re stuck in the 1970s 
-- or, at least, photographs of the 1970s. I mean, I lived for only six months 
of the 1970s, and none of those months made any memories, so what do I 
know? In my heart, the seventies were a place, and you can still see that 
place, with some of the dust of the new snowed down on top of it, and that 
place is Koenji. 

Nishida ducked into several shops and clandestinely photographed T- 
shirts he was thinking of buying. “The owners of these shops go to America 
a couple times a year and scour thrift stores. They take the best of the best 
stuff. I figure, we can buy this stuff and, like, you have an American credit 
card, right?” I told him I did. “We can sell this stuff back to American 
people, on eBay, at double the price. How awesome would that be?” I 
agreed it would be pretty awesome. We stopped at Baskin-Robbins, where 
Kasugi, high off his paycheck, bought me a double cone of rocky road. I 
promised I’d buy him one, next time. (I'm sorry I broke that promise, and 
never got around to mending it when we met later as Men With Careers. 
(Next time, I'll make it a Cold Stone.)) Under the bridge under the train 
station, two boys young enough to still be in school were banging on 
acoustic guitars and singing a song about how wonderful it feels to 
defecate. An old skeleton man with a white cap on his head and a nerve-gas 
grin on his face pushed a wheelbarrow full of ice in front of them. 

Eventually, after collecting the pay for Kasugi’s used clothing, we’d go 
to 20,000 Volts, a gritty rock venue in the heart of Koenji. Just last year, the 
restaurant upstairs burned down, causing enough damage to 20,000 Volts’ 
ceiling to blow a water pipe. The water damage was so bad 20,000 Volts 
cashed in and left town. Well, that night was my first time going there. We 
saw Matsuda’s friends’ band, and a band called Sambomaster, which went 
on to become one of my favorite bands. The little, bespectacled frontman of 
Sambomaster just scraped all up and down a Gibson Les Paul Special, 
screaming at the top of his throat. I wondered if he could actually play it. I 
wagered he could. I wanted to be up there, doing that, saying bizarre, huge 
things about the world we live in and why love exists between songs in a 
tone of voice like your uncle seconds before he puts the gun in his mouth. A 
year later, I’d hear Sambomaster’s first major record, and realize the man 
most certainly could play the guitar. I sent him an email. He never replied. 

Years later, I’d meet one of my five sisters, and I’d take her to Koenji. 
In the years since that first time Kasugi and Nishida and I went there, a taco 
cafe would have sprouted up. We’d sit downstairs, eating too-expensive 
tacos, and talking -- literally -- about where we’d been all of one another’s 
lives. I’d tell her about my CIA job interview, which is a good story because 
even if it had actually happened, I wouldn’t be allowed to pretend it had. 
After our lunch, under a thick gray sky -- the kind of sky I can’t stop 
thinking about whenever I say or hear the word “Koenji” -- I walked her 
down to the bargain-basement thrift store and summarized where the 
wonder of Koenji had gone as I flipped through T-shirts on the rack. I tried 
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my hardest to keep the metal hangers from grating too shrilly against the 
metal racks. 

“Jurassic Park’ T-shirts are the prime catch. Anything with dinosaurs 
is up there as well. Then cars or motorcycles. Anything with animals is 
great. Animals and vehicles on the same shirt is a double-word score. Some 
of the Harley Davidson ones with eagles on them kind of suck, though. I got 
an orange shirt with a snake and a dirtbike on it, the other day. It was only 
like 500 yen! Something with country musicians -- when I’m in the States I 
go nuts buying shirts with country musicians. I got an Aaron Tippin shirt 
last year. I don’t even know who that is! It says ‘Aaron's Back In Town' on it. 
It fits me like a glove. Lately, though, it’s all about nineties stuff. I bought a 
‘Fire Marshall Bill’ T-shirt the other day. I have a couple of those unofficial 
‘The Simpsons’ shirts, you know, like, where Bart is black? I got one where 
Bart is black and he’s strangling Saddam Hussein. It’s fantastic. I gota 
couple ‘Beavis and Butthead’ shirts, too. I got one that says ‘Babes R Us’, 
and they’re wearing bras and they have boobs, and they have baseball bats 
with boxing gloves on the ends of them. I got this amazing ‘Dick Tracy’ 
shirt, with Madonna kissing Warren Beatty. It says ‘Breathless’ at the top. 
And I got this one I’m wearing right now just the other day, too.” It was a 
NASCAR shirt: Mark Martin’s crayon-blue “VIAGRA” car. 

“So, you just buy T-shirts?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Like ... every day?” 

“Almost every day.” 

“When do you find time to do this?” 

“Well, like I told you, I work right down the street. On my lunch break, 
I just walk up and down this street, drinking a meal replacement shake, 
looking at T-shirts.” 

“And you just buy them?” 

“A whole darn bunch of them, yeah.” 

I didn’t have the money, way back in November of 2003, for even one 
T-shirt. Nishida’s plan of buying the T-shirts and selling them to Americans 
on eBay seemed like a good idea mostly because I could imagine why 
someone in America would want all of those carefully selected T-shirts. “You 
don’t know what you’ve got till it’s gone”: only when Japan was snatching 
the T-shirts away did Americans (like myself) stop and say, “Hey, I wanted 
that”. I started buying the T-shirts, much later, maybe thinking about what 
Nishida had said, and then I realized I wanted to keep them for myself. 
After a little while of doing that, I’d become part of Koenji -- a selection- 
selector, a tastemaker -- and Koenji would become part of me. (My Mark 
Martin Viagra Car T-shirt raised a lot of questions; within months, NASCAR 
shirts were in every vintage shop.) 

Three years before I came to live in Koenji, and two years after the 
day I met The Green-Haired Girl, I was with Nishida in his sister’s condo in 
Odaiba, a man-made island in the middle of Tokyo Harbor. Their apartment 
was Clean enough to be a quarters on the Starship Enterprise. Their window 
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looked out on the Rainbow Bridge and the quietly beautiful, earthquake- 
restricted, stubby skyline of Tokyo. She’d married some guy with a lot of 
money. Nishida was only in Tokyo, staying with them, for six days. He had 
some conference to attend at Tokyo Big Sight, in Odaiba, and the four-hour 
one-way commute from Sakurada would have been murder. The day before, 
he’d taken me to his girlfriend’s hair salon in Fujimino. That overcast day in 
his sister’s condo in Odaiba, he was wearing a suit. With well-styled hair 
and a not-shaggy goatee, he looked ten years older than he had that day two 
years before. I was there to meet his sister about possibly being her 
daughter’s English tutor. Her daughter was five. I tried talking to her in 
English, the way one adult might talk on the phone to another adult who 
was stuck in an elevator. She just kept going on about whatever in 
Japanese. 

“Do you know how kangaroos die?” she asked. 

“How?” Now I was speaking Japanese, too. 

“They die of starvation.” 

“Oh, that’s right.” 

She reached her whole full hand into the back of her mouth. 

“Their molars fall out.” 

“T’ve heard that before.” 

“No you haven't.” 

“Yes I have.” 

“Their molars fall out, and they can’t chew their food, and they die.” 

“Kangaroos in the zoo don’t die that way.” 

“Yes they do.” 

“No they don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe the zookeepers feed them milkshakes.” 

“You're a liar.” 

Maybe I was a liar. I didn’t get the job tutoring her English, which is 
just fine, because I ended up getting a real job a couple of days later -- and 
just in time, too, as my visa was about to run out. 

Nishida’s sister’s daughter’s story about the starving kangaroos had 
instantly reminded me strangely of the way I'd felt at the entrance to The 
Green-Haired Girl’s store, looking the crudely painted wooden cutout of a 
cartoon cat in its sky-blue eyes. Maybe it was just that being around Nishida 
again -- we met maybe once a season, around the time of my haircut, during 
which he tried to set me up with something resembling an opportunity for 
money that, due to language barriers or skin color, sat just comfortably 
outside his reach -- reminded me of that day in Koenji, and every molecule 
of everything came to feel like that day in Koenji. In this case, my being 
reminded of Koenji had a less tenuous reason: that day in Koenji, at the foot 
of the stairs leading to The Green-Haired Girl’s store, I remembered 
something Max had told me, about how kangaroos died in the Outback 
either because hunters shot them -- they were like rats, only two hundred 
times the size -- or because their rear molars fell out, and they couldn’t 
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process their roughage. I felt small, and weird, and still human, at the 
bottom of those stairs in front of The Green-Haired Girl's shop. At the top of 
those stairs, and fifteen minutes later, I’d meet The Green-Haired Girl. 
She’d ask me if we’d met before, and I’d immediately say “No”. Twenty 
minutes later, I’d remember: she had been standing, smoking a cigarette, 
shivering, body-gripping, hopping up and down on her toe-tips, uttering an 
unbroken stream of politest Japanese into her cellular phone, just to the left 
of the station entrance, as Kasugi and Nishida and I had stepped out of the 
bus. Years later, when she’d tell me that a psychic had told her she’d meet 
me and ask if we’d met before and immediately receive the reply of “No”, 
I’d almost tell her that I was sure I’d seen her outside of her store earlier in 
that day. Then I realized there was no use Saying it: it was still, nonetheless, 
true that I had immediately replied “No”. In fact, all this might have made it 
more true. 

And that’s the tiny (expanded) story of how I went to Koenji for the 
first time, and met The Green-Haired Girl. I wouldn’t go to Koenji again for 
two more years, and I wouldn’t see The Green-Haired Girl for three. From 
the next day on, the quaint fantasy town set aside, I was back in the other 
world, sheathed in its rubber bubble, collision with the other world (Koenji 
and a life I loved) the last thing on my mind. I was again the same old- 
growing young jerk squatting in a sun-hot straw-mat-floored bedroom, 
furiously doing work that wouldn’t pay me in time to avoid eviction. 


...in which we meet the woman who had two pierres .. . 


I think about this part at least as much as I think about anything else 
I've so far confessed to thinking about (my mind is a brick repeatedly falling 
into a bucket of water). 

One day in late November, on the way to the discount supermarket, I 
noticed that a small internet cafe had opened on our side of the urban 
canyon of Itabashi-Honcho. I felt an enormous weight lifted: this meant 
Kasugi and I didn’t have to walk an hour to Ikebukuro whenever we wanted 
to use the internet. The cafe by Itabashi-Honcho station lacked the 
atmosphere of the dark, woody place where we’d met in Ikebukuro, and it 
also lacked the free drink buffet. Other things it lacked included the ripoff 
pricing structure. I spent a hundred yen to use the internet for fifteen 
minutes beneath warbly lights in a place that smelled of bad water. In those 
fifteen minutes I set up a profile on some website my youngest sister -- and 
the first (and only) one I’d ever met (at that point) -- had introduced me to a 
couple weeks before I moved in with Kasugi. I didn’t like her. I also didn’t 
like the way she talked about her clients. 

“T hustled some sucker just last night,” she said, bare feet on my guest 
house’s squeaky rubber communal sofa, days after the place officially 
opened, days before any of the roommates showed up. We had all the lights 
off, the place full of the gray afternoon sky forcing its way through frosted 
glass, the memory of the echoing, steel-staired stairwell beyond the heavy 
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door just around every moment's corner. 

I uploaded a photo of myself that I had stored in an email account. I 
said I had “some experience” teaching English, and I lived in Itabashi- 
Honcho and could teach at stations as far south as Ikebukuro and as far 
north as Takashimadaira. I wanted to avoid riding the train. That would cost 
money. The pricing structure of that internet cafe worked out really well, 
because it meant I could check my email four times a day and only pay for 
an hour’s internet time. I put my freelance comic translation scripts onto 
memory sticks and attached them to emails Chinese-fire-drill-style. I never 
had to go anywhere, anymore. Over the course of a week, I became an 
infinitely lazier person. Instead of Ikebukuro West Exit Saizeriya, Kasugi 
and I ate our fancy (cheap, disgusting) meals at the Itabashi Skylark. The 
Itabashi Skylark was a low, cool, eternally amber-dark (even by noon) diner 
atop a single flight of concrete stairs, over an always-empty (excepting one 
car or two cars) parking garage. Any time on any day, the Itabashi Skylark 
is as comfortable as the interior of an airplane an hour after your second 
sleeping pill. 

No mails were coming from wannabe English speakers. I inched my 
fee down from 2,000 yen an hour to 500 yen an hour. Then the mails started 
coming. 

To this day, when people in Japan ask me if I taught English, I say, 
“Only for a couple of months, in the beginning.” When I say that, I am 
speaking solely about my time wearing a suit and reporting to a school. 
Teaching English to people I’d met on the internet was something else 
entirely. 

With the exception of my very first student, all of my “lessons” were 
with girls, or women. 

My first student was a straitlaced man who met me at the very same 
table at the very same Skylark diner where I’d met The King of Ikebukuro. 
He and I talked about sitcoms. He was a huge fan of “Friends”. I said I 
hadn’t seen that show in a while. He brought a copied DVD to that same 
Skylark for his lesson two days later. I recommended him “Seinfeld”. At his 
next lesson, he said he had had trouble finding “Seinfeld” in his local Tokyo 
video rental shop, though he had found it well enough and was in the 
process of copying it. He would watch it later, and tell me what he thought. 
I never saw him again. 

By this time, Nishida had given me an old pre-paid cellular phone he 
had no use of anymore. I entered its number and phone-mail address into 
my profile, so that I could get mails from prospective students. I figured this 
would make me look like a better catch -- nobody (probably) wants to learn 
anything from a guy who doesn’t have a phone. 

I got an email from a student the next morning. It was urgent. She 
needed an English lesson right now. She told me to meet her at the 
McDonald’s near the Don Quixote on the highway in the direction of 
Ikebukuro. She showed up like a brick house on wheels, in a big white fur 
coat over an Astroboy T-shirt, her lipstick like she’d just tried vampirism for 
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the first time and wanted everyone to know. Looking at her, I vowed to quit 
the whole internet English-teaching thing for good the second I was out of 
screaming distance from her. Given how furry her coat was, I figured that 
would be a couple of miles. 

She bought two large orders of fries. She gave one to me. She 
attacked her fries with a keen violence. I didn’t want to eat mine, because I 
have this thing against McDonald’s. I couldn’t help myself. I breathed those 
fries in. You could have dumped them into an air canister and pushed me 
into the ocean. The lady was quiet and cold. Her aloofness was bizarre. 
Every thirty seconds, the expression would slip off her face and she would 
eye me forehead to fingertips for the briefest moment. Maybe she didn’t 
want anyone to know she didn’t know me. At one point, she spoke, in 
English that resembled glass-dust after a high-speed head-on motor vehicle 
collision. 

“Now we go. My house. I show you Pierre.” 

I can’t even remember where her house was. Most places I’ve ever 
been in Tokyo, if you put me down outside of a train station, I can probably 
walk you there. I can’t remember where her house was. I try to look it up on 
the Google Maps of my mind, and I just can’t see it. 

Her apartment was on the first floor. It was a little place, with 
tasteful, too-clean walls and real wood on the floor. It didn’t look like 
anyone really lived there. Considering how much she probably worked -- she 
was an executive assistant -- it might be fair to say no one did live there. 
She had a little TV. Her bed was a double-wide, triple-thick futon covered in 
a blanket bunched up a meter high. I wanted to fall into that blanket and 
black into a temporary coma. The fries had spiked my blood sugar. The 
chunky lady was in the kitchen making way too much noise to be preparing 
tea. With an exasperated huff, she spoofed into the living room, whipped off 
her white furry coat-like thing, and flung it onto the blanket. The blanket 
descended. A little Pomeranian wormed its way out of the Swiss cheese of 
the bunched up blanket on the floor. She pointed a finger at the dog, looked 
me in the forehead, and declared, as though calling a potato a potato: 

“Bonjour! It’s my Pierre!” 

“Oh. Oh. This is Pierre?” 

“No. No. I have two Pierre.” 

“You have two Pierres?” 

“T have two Pierre.” 

“Two Pierres.” 

“Two Pierre." 

So much for the English-language-teaching portion of the English 
language lesson. 

She put the tea tray down on the table next to the laptop. She drank 
her cup of tea standing up. I looked at mine and considered doing the same 
thing. Only, I didn’t want to stand up. I figured I would drink it sitting down. 

“T show you other Pierre.” 

Pierre was her boyfriend. He was French. He didn’t speak any 
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Japanese, and she didn’t speak any French outside of the kind you could use 
with a dog and not worry about either of you getting confused. They 
communicated in English. 

“Pierre send me e-mail. I don’t know! Tell me he says.” 

She showed me an email time-stamped two hours ago. It was in 
English. What I wouldn’t have done for some background information. 

“Where... is he?” 

“What?” 

“Where is he, right now?” 

“What, where is he?” 

I tried Japanese. 

“Where is he?” 

She replied in English: 

“You Japanese so good!” 

“Yeah, thanks. Where is your boyfriend?” 

She switched to Japanese. 

“He’s in Narita Airport right now.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I kicked him out of the house.” 

“Oh. Why?” 

“None of your business.” 

“Okay.” 

“What’s he saying?” 

I looked at the email. It wasn’t English. It was English-esque. It felt 
like looking at Chinese must feel to a person who, unlike me, doesn’t 
understand Chinese. 

“T... have no idea.” 

“You have no idea!” 

“T have no idea.” 

“Will you tell him something for me?” 

“What do you want me to tell him?” 

She set down her bulk beside me. I rippled away from her. Her arm- 
skin reddening near her elbows, her T-shirt cutting in its tightness, she 
clicked “reply”. 

“Please. I want you to tell him that I love him. Tell him that I’m sorry, 
and that I love him.” 

I stared at the blank email text-entry field. Maybe four minutes 
passed. 

“Hurry! He’ll be getting on the plane any minute now.” 

I made the email field not blank with the following words. 


“I’m sorry. I love you.” 
“Should I tell him not to leave?” 


“Yes.” 
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“Please don’t leave.” 


I was trembling. I could feel the french fries crawling orange-juice-like 
up my esophagus. 

I’d never typed any of those words before. 

“Send! Send!” 

I clicked “send”. 

She bounded up and fluttered into the kitchen. Her elbows at rib 
height, she flew her fingertips between the air before her and the sides of 
her head. She put water on to boil. She lit a cigarette and made it disappear 
into thick air. She stubbed it out in a frying pan. She came back into the 
room with two more cups of tea. I clicked “refresh”. I clicked “refresh” 
again. I drank my cup of tea. It was refreshing. I held a frog-shaped chew 
toy and let Pierre bite the other end, wiggling, his little clawed feet 
whispering along the wooden floor. 

“He fucked around on me.” 

“Oh.” 

“Because I fucked around on him.” 

"Oh. 

“Because he fucked around on me.” 

“Oh.” 

“Because I--” 

I clicked “refresh” again. An email from “Pierre” appeared. 

“Read it!” 


“T love you. Fuck you. Goodbye.” 


Ten minutes later, a crispy thousand-yen bill between my fingertips, I 
walked quickly away from The Woman Who Had Two Pierres’ apartment in 
the direction of the sound of traffic. I went right to Itabashi Station. I took 
the Saikyo Line straight to Shibuya. I met Nishida and Kasugi. I held the 
thousand-yen bill aloft like a legendary treasure. We went out to eat cheap 
and greasy tempura. The fried potatoes of hours earlier had only whetted 
my appetite. Kasugi paid for my food. “You can’t just be spending that right 
away. It’s on me, today.” We went to Club Cyclone, a calculated dive, the 
way all Japanese dives are calculated, to see Matsuda’s friend’s punk band, 
followed by Sambomaster. We made some “contacts” and talked about 
getting together a show of our own. Man, that’d never happen. It was neat 
to have a dream, for a bit. Matsuda would, not a week later, flake out and 
move back to Osaka. He was actually a bass player, which would have been 
cool, because Nishida was actually a guitar player. I could kind of sing, and 
Kasugi could kind of play the drums. I reckon we would have sounded good 
enough. That night we reckoned a whole lot of things. 

Oh, Love! Love is a paper balloon bomb. 

The next morning, I had an email in my phone. It was from the 
administrators of the English teaching website. They said they had received 
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a complaint from my student, whose name had been Rumiko. She had said, 
and I quote, “He does not try to teach me the English seriously.” I published 
her complaint on my blog, accompanied by words like, “Fuck you, Rumiko” 
and “Nobody loves you”. I told the story of the Two Pierres, though I didn’t 
mention the thing about her making me type “I love you” and “I’m sorry” 
and “Please don’t leave”. One of the commenters on that particular blog 
entry said, and I quote: 


“T read your blog every day. 
I can’t wait until you actually wind up killing somebody.” 


Maybe if I’d mentioned the part about her making me type “I love 
you” and “I’m sorry” and “Please don’t leave”, that guy wouldn’t have 
actually thought I was the kind of person who could ever kill somebody. 

I’m Facebook friends with that guy, even today. He “liked” a status 
update I made a couple of days ago about Coca-Cola Zero being available 
for 100 yen in the long cans at my local 7-eleven again. 

Dear TOLLMASTER: I didn't kill anyone yet. If I may be so 
presumptuous to beg your attention for another 120,000 or so words, I 
promise you the next best thing. 


... in which a woman tells me she has a child, 
... and asks if that’s okay... 


The next week, I met a woman at the Saizeriya diner in Ikebukuro. 
The place was the color of a hangover. It was frigid outside and on the cusp 
of raining. I wanted to do a bang-up job on my lesson, and somehow 
convince this woman that she should pay for my train fare home. If it 
started raining, I didn’t want to walk in the rain. She’d brought a textbook. 
She’d bought it just that day. She ordered food for me -- a penne arabiatta 
without the bacon, a plate of grilled potatoes, and all-you-can-drink F-grade 
cappuccino. She sipped a cappuccino herself. Time-to-time, she wiped the 
foam off her top lip with a folded paper napkin. I walked her through the 
first lesson in the book. It was a vocabulary drill for intermediate speakers. 
Her English was okay. I was earning my pay. We filled an hour easily. She 
didn’t make me feel guilty for the duration of that hour. 

“So, the lesson is over?” 

“Yes, it’s over. Keep working on that [thing I told her to work on], and 
we can do this again .. . next week?” 

She reached her hand across the table. She set it right next to my 
hand. Her hand had some veins on it. Her watch was little and shiny and 
wet-like, like a candy drop, its face a limey kind of green. I looked her in her 
rubber lips. 

“Please. Do you have ... time? Can we talk?” 

“Oh, I have time.” 
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“Do you... have another lesson? Busy today?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Let’s talk?” 

She put the textbook away. She put the shopping bag containing the 
textbook onto the seat next to her. 

Now we looked like any two people. 

It was around noon. People on lunch break, possibly employees in the 
blue-collar back-rooms of hostess clubs nearby, drifted in, smoking and 
talking loudly. Me and this lady drank cups of coffee. I talked about my life. 
Her questions were so soft-spoken I might have been talking to myself. 

“T don’t have a job. I’m trying to have a band. My friend in America 
plays the guitar. He’s going to move to Japan. He’s going to play guitar in 
my band. I’m going to be the singer. When he gets here. He’s from Ohio. I’m 
not from anywhere. My dad was in the Army. We moved like every three 
months. I went to college in Indiana. I’ve lived in Europe. I like writing.” 

The lady’s hands had drifted close to the middle of the table. I 
wondered if some people were looking at us. I wondered what they thought 
of us. I was pretty sure what they thought of us. 

The lady spoke: 


“IT... have to tell you something.” 

Her tone was grave; life became a soap opera for a moment. 
“Oh. Oh. What?” 

“.,.IT have a daughter. Is that... okay?” 


“Uh. What?” 


“Yes. Yes, of course it is. So, you’re ... married? Oh, yeah? What does 
your husband do?” 

“T don’t want to talk about him.” 

I taught this woman maybe sixty English lessons over the next three 
years. Once, during a lonely Christmas while I was squatting in a friend’s 
house, she invited me to come stay with her and her daughter in their condo 
in Odaiba. I almost went. I was certain that if I went, her husband would 
have discovered that we were sleeping together. I wasn’t ready for 
something that adult-like in my life. Nothing like that would happen for at 
least another two years. Most of our sexual relations had been in the 
daytime, on the sofa in her luxury condo within walking distance of an 
enormous Ferris wheel, before she picked her daughter up from 
kindergarten. She’d buy me buffet lunch at some three-star family-style 
place in the big amusement-park-like department store a block away. Then 
we’d go to her place and do it alongside a wonderful ocean view. She sure 
never got tired of the same three or four things. She’d throw the comforter 
on the floor and we’d sixty-nine (in the bed) for about an hour. When we 
were done, before she even put her panties back on, she threw the sheets 
into the washing machine and pressed the go button. 

Long before that happened, when that woman told me she had a 
daughter and asked if it was okay, I understood what “learning English” 
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really was about. It was about wanting to be seen, by anyone, really, asa 
person who is doing something, and interacting with someone else in the 
world. Everyone has a fetish -- no, a preference -- when it comes to who and 
what they want to be seen interacting with. She wanted to try being the 
kind of person who people see talking to a foreigner and think, “Oh, hey, 
she’s having an affair.” I guess (eventually) she was having an affair. I didn’t 
feel too bad about it, because her husband was so rich he had to be 
cheating on her. That’s one of the reasons married men get rich. Or is it 
that it’s one of the reasons rich men get married? It’s probably some hybrid 
of the two. I stayed at that woman’s house once until minutes before the last 
train home. I gripped the sofa arms in fear. Her daughter was asleep on the 
shag carpet. I kept thinking her husband would come in, and I’d have to talk 
about being her English teacher -- which I kind of was. He never did. He 
didn’t even call her to say he wouldn’t be coming home. I missed the last 
train, slept on her sofa, and lit out of there at five in the morning. The train 
station nearest her house didn’t even have regular trains -- it was the 
Yurikamome, this little trolley-truck not-exactly-a-monorail thing. It’s a nice 
tourist attraction in that it slides coolly by every great -- by which I mean 
“large” -- architectural achievement the Japanese have churned out in the 
last twenty years. At one point, before (or after, depending on your 
direction) slotting itself between lanes of the Rainbow Bridge back across 
the bay toward the glittering city, the trolley-truck-thing’s track goes in a 
vast, superfluous loop, giving you a perfect view of the bay: here’s Tokyo, 
over here; here’s this expansive man-made island representing the 
contraption that is human brain-evolution over here. 

The night after that woman first told me she had a child, and asked if 
that was okay, I walked in on Kasugi performing the musician's equivalent 
of masturbation: an empty two-liter O~i Ocha green tea bottle in each hand, 
he fiercely drummed his futon, screaming along to Number Girl's "Brutal 
Man": 


"T'm a man! Man, I'm a Brutal Man! 
Man! Man! I'm a Brutal Man! 

I'm a Brutal Man! 

I'm a Brutal Man!" 


Et cetera. 

"Ahem?" I asked, one hand against the door. 

One of the empty tea bottles flew from Kasugi's hand and struck the 
wall between our living room and the neighbor's bedroom; I imagined the 
neighbor asleep with a large dog (maybe a Saint Bernard) on the floor next 
to him; the dog's ears perked up, his eyes blinked, his master (delirious, 
probably a construction worker) whispered: "Come back to bed". 

"Fuck my Jesus!" Kasugi exclaimed in tattered English. "I didn't hear 
you come in." 
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... in which i meet a woman who gives me gourmet chocolates 
at the start of our lesson before having sex with me, leaving before 
the last train, and filing a complaint the next day to say my teaching 
technique was lacking... 


Actually, I’m not going to write about that one. I must exercise some 
restraint, or else we’d be here forever. 

Nearly every “English student” I met over the next two years was 
more or less exactly like the woman who told me she had a daughter -- 
female, wanting to be seen in public with a younger foreign male. I can say 
with confidence I did not have sex with six of them. In the interest of 
maintaining some gentlemanly facade, I won’t say how many I did have sex 
with. 


... in which i go to korea, come back to japan, go to korea, come 
back to japan, and become homeless (for real this time) ... 


Neither among the six I did not have sex with nor among the many 
others I did have sex with was a woman named Kaoru. I’d met her on the 
internet in September, when she replied to a personal ad that my friend 
Murasaki had placed on my behalf. Murasaki had committed suicide before 
the personal ad had been published. The ad was published in a free weekly 
Magazine aimed at foreign persons. I never found out what she had said in 
the ad, try as I did (often finding myself in the homes of Strange Women, I 
found old issues of that magazine in racks on bathroom floors; occasionally 
when stopping to pee I would pretend my business involved poop; I would 
lock the door and leaf through any issues of the magazine published in 
February of 2003, and almost always be disappointed). Kaoru replied to the 
ad while I was in Las Vegas in August of 2003. She said she’d found the 
issue of the magazine in a pile in her bedroom, and had idly flipped through 
it. She wanted to know if I’d ever found anyone. I told her I hadn’t. I asked 
her if “Kaoru” was her real name, or if she was referencing The Tale of 
Genji. She told me the answer was both. 

I went to Tokyo with a promise of being paid big money if I’d write up 
a story about the Tokyo Game Show videogame convention in September. 
The magazine would end up running every word of my story, which was 
idiotic, shameful, loopy, bizarre, ugly, stupid, and career-establishing. I 
couldn’t really call it a “career”, because no one paid me for the first two 
years of it. If you’re the type of person to send a magazine editor in England 
angry emails from Japan, over the subject of sixty pounds, you clearly don’t 
possess enough money to buy an airplane ticket over there to kick the guy's 
scrotum in person, nor can you afford to consult with a lawyer. The first rule 
of modern business is to hold onto as much of the money for as long as 
possible. It's like rugby, with paychecks instead of an egg-shaped ball. I was 
naive and didn’t know this rule word for word, back then, though I certainly 
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had a feeling in my gut (aside from the hunger). 

My friend for Tokyo Game Show was a guy who’d been an avid flamer 
of my articles and blogs on the internet. On the internet, he went by the 
handle “Final Fantasy Dog”. He flamed and trolled a lot of bloggers. I think, 
maybe, no one ever gave him the time of day, except me. I knew -- from his 
IP address -- that he lived in Japan. I said, let’s hang out. He turned out to 
be a tall, lanky eighteen-year-old kid. He’d lived in Japan for nine years. His 
dad was an investment banker. He treated me to dinner after our 
experience playing the newest videogames. We had a Bloomin’ Onion at 
Outback Steak House. He treated me to a giant Baskin Robbins cup of rocky 
road and something with pralines. We walked and talked in the crisp air and 
transcendental green-black-blue sky-hues of late September. The first night, 
he asked me where I was staying, and I said, somewhere. I holed up in an 
internet cafe deep beneath Shibuya, full of hot, sick, thick, all-you-can-drink 
cocoa, my socks developing shells. Lots of 100-yen shops in Tokyo sell 
socks. As long as you keep buying new socks, you won’t feel quite as 
homeless. I didn’t know that, yet. Halfway through the night, when I was on 
my way to the toilet, an earthquake rocked the place. Afraid for the duration 
of the quake for the sake of the human race, I stumbled, my brain swam, 
and I thought of that woman named Kaoru. 

The next day, I must have looked like a wreck. Final Fantasy Dog let 
me sleep on the sofa in his house. I tell you, I never felt like such an awful 
bum as I did that night. The elevator shot right up from the lobby to the 
thirty-seventh floor of the Prudential Tower in Akasaka-Mitsuke with a 
velocity that manifested as a throb in my teeth, and there we were in the 
most luxurious apartment I had ever seen. It was full of cardboard boxes, 
most of them opened. Atop the granite countertop was an opened case of 
Canada Dry ginger ale. Someone had been drinking them warm. 

“Tt’s just me and my dad here.” 

Years later, I’d look at the price of apartments in that building. They 
were about a million yen a month -- more or less $10,000, at the time’s 
exchange rate. 

I only went to that apartment twice while he was living there -- the 
second time, two years later, neither his dad’s bedroom nor the living room 
yet had a television. 

“Oh, are your parents...” 

“No, they’re still married. My mom just doesn’t like Japan.” 

“Where is she?” 

“She’s in Vietnam. Or she might be in Thailand. She’s traveling.” 

“Oh. Well.” 

“My sister’s with her.” 

“You have a sister?” 

“Our old house -- in Yotsuya -- was bigger. This one has a better view.” 

The floor-to-ceiling windows looked right out on Tokyo Tower. I 
immediately thought of The Tennis Monster, skin-disease-inflicted hero of a 
novel I was writing in my head. She could serve a tennis ball three hundred 
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and fourteen miles per hour; she was so brilliant at what she did, and the 
world hated having to deal with her hideousness. I imagined her living in 
this apartment, so strong at her sport that she had reduced it to a 
gladitorial coliseum: the challengers came to her, every night, at an arena 
deep beneath Tokyo. She practiced in this tennis-court-long living room, 
serving the ball against that bulletproof, human-skull-thick glass, praying 
with each muscle spasm that it would crack, and gape, and suck her out 
into the stratosphere, so that she would plunge and be punctured on that 
metropolitan needle-bed. It was all coming to me: I had to start writing it 
that night. I devised a tragic story for The Tennis Monster’s youth. Her 
disease was hereditary. Her mother had accidentally killed her father mid- 
sexual-intercourse because she was so afraid of having another -- a fourth -- 
polluted child. I was still delirious from the previous night. I sat up on the 
sofa in Final Fantasy Dog’s upstairs living room, typing furiously. I ended up 
deleting all of it and writing it again, four years later. (It was terrible.) 

FFD’s dad came home early the next morning. He sat in the living 
room in his boxers, drinking a warm ginger ale. He asked me what I did for 
a living. I said I was thinking about being a writer. He asked me: 

“Ts there any money in that?” 

“T don’t think so,” I said. It felt more terrible talking to him than 
talking to a priest: here was a man with proof of something. 

He gave FFD a 10,000-yen bill and asked us to go down to Starbucks 
for him. He said it like he knew FFD already knew what he wanted. We got 
FFD’s dad’s usual. FFD bought me a chai latte. He went back upstairs to 
give his dad the coffee. I think he kept the change. We got on the train and 
went back to Tokyo Game Show. 

That night, beneath beautiful winds outside Kaihin-Makuhari Station, 
I called Kaoru from FFD’s phone; talking to her on the phone on the evening 
of a morning where I'd met FFD's dad felt like being in another world, 
another dimension. I met her in Chiba, and we had a little date at 
Starbucks. I wrote Russian all over a napkin, the way I do when people ask 
me what I studied in college, I answer truthfully and humbly, and they ask 
me to prove it. Kaoru was a mousy, intelligent woman with striking fashion 
sense. She wore baroque-like fishnet leggings under an olive mid-length 
skirt. She wore a Burberry raincoat over an argyle sweater over a stiff- 
collared white dress shirt. She had the hair of a Japanese porno star from 
the 1980s, the fang-like ivory-white incisors of a Japanese idol singer from 
the late 1970s, and the eyeglasses of Malcolm X. I instantly wanted to have 
a lot of sex with every part of her. We didn’t have sex for two awkward 
months, during which we went to dinner a couple times, the movies a 
couple times, and karaoke a couple of times. While this was going on, I 
would meet my youngest sister for the first time, come to hate my youngest 
sister, have the best sex of my life with the woman who’d saved my life a 
year prior, get kicked out of my guest house due to their rude business 
practices, move in with Kasugi, come to fear our maybe-psychotic 
roommate, and consider teaching English to people I’d meet on the internet. 
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The night we first had sex went like this: it was before our roommate, 
Fujimoto, had been arrested. Kasugi was out doing security at some all- 
night event. It was misty and frosty outside, and the sun was dipping low, 
the horizon beyond all the highways orange-like. I stepped out to get some 
groceries. That meant I was buying a Coke -- I had no self-control -- and a 
bag of Nong-Shim brand onion-ring snacks -- I definitely had no self-control. 
I got back to our apartment. I unlocked the door. I opened it. The chain 
caught. The massive aluminum door made a wobbly, thunderous shaking 
sound. 


“Um... hello?” 
It was pitch black inside. 
“Um... hello?” 


The sound of the soccer game on television grew to elephant 
loudness. 

I turned around and left. I ate the onion rings and drank the Coke as I 
walked. Halfway to Ikebukuro, I stopped at a payphone. I called Kaoru. I 
said I’d been locked out of my home and I could use some company. She 
said she was in Hongo 3-Chome, which is near the Tokyo Dome. She said 
she worked there. She said she could meet me near the station, and maybe I 
could stay with her that night. It wasn’t too terribly far a walk from 
Ikebukuro. It took me maybe a half an hour. She was just getting off work. 
She’d been at a seminar all day out in Yokohama. The seminar was about 
how to use Google. She showed me the papers they’d handed out. "Type 
text in here", "Click the 'Search' button", et cetera. Her office was in Hongo 
3-Chome, and she had to return to do some late-night kind of stuff. 

“You’re lucky I was in the office so late. Are you hungry?” 

The onion rings hadn’t qualified as a meal. I told her I could eat. She 
took me to a pasta place. I ate a marinara pasta and drank a club soda. 
Then we got on the free-standing wheel that looked out over the Tokyo 
Dome, toward the east side of Tokyo. In that little cabin, you could pick a 
song to listen to. She put on some jazz cover of “Sukiyaki”. It was such a 
weird first kiss. I’d never had one like that. She pressed her left shoulder 
against my right. She pushed the left side of her cheek up against the right 
side of my head. The gesture was like a dog rubbing itself on your leg. It 
had a prancy, tip-toe-y feeling about it. I leaned my head in. Maybe the top 
of my head contacted her forehead. I stopped with my lips just in front of 
hers. This was interesting: she was doing the same thing. We were both 
hesitating, and savoring our mutual hesitation. I can’t say either of us was 
“twisted”, exactly, though here was a situation where two people were 
encountering someone with almost the same idea as them about one 
particular thing. We kissed; her mouth-insides tasted like a wet, deflated 
balloon. It had a fascinating, clean, flavorless punch to it. 

Outside, we walked in front of the nearby Hotel Wine. Kaoru stopped, 
looked at the sign, and said: 

“T could use a rest. Would you like to .. . rest, with me? In here?” 
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I’d always wondered, looking at those love hotels, if that’s how it 
really happened. I’d always imagined it was a man who said that, only about 
half as weirdly. I was maybe-wrong. 

Ten minutes later, we were upstairs. The place was a filing cabinet for 
sexxing humans. We got a nonsmoking room, though it smelled enough like 
cigarettes and air-conditioning. Maybe the guy and the girl had been heavy 
smokers and horny enough to not want to look for another room. Maybe 
they’d even obeyed the rules, and not smoked in the room. Maybe the smell 
had leapt off their clothes, in two neat little heaps on the floor, in the heat of 
passion. 

I still have a pair of emergency panties from the Hotel Wine. I only 
took them because the package design was so interesting: a perfect little 
origami cardboard cube. Inside it could be anything. Whenever I’m looking 
through my closet for some missing object, sifting through huge plastic 
boxes containing tens of copies of volumes of comics that I’ve translated 
into English for Big Money, I seem to chance across those panties. I pop the 
box open, look inside at the plastic-wrapped paper-thin panties, and grin 
inwardly a little bit. 

Kaoru took off her stockings and threw them into her purse. So much 
for that. I didn’t know I’d wanted to take them off until she went and took 
them off herself. 

“T’m going to take a shower,” Kaoru announced. 

I popped open the little refrigerator. It was full of beer and canned 
plum wine. I’d wanted a water, or a Coke. I grabbed the key from the table 
and stepped outside. Downstairs, the lady behind a sheet of tinted-black 
glass at the front desk yelled at me. 

“You can’t leave!” she said. 

“Watch me.” 

I went to the convenient store down the street and bought a couple of 
drinks. I felt like my ship could be coming in any day now, and this was 
some kind of occasion, so I should live it up. I got two Cokes and a Fanta 
Grape. We were going to be there all night, anyway. 

Back inside the hotel, the faceless receptionist yelled at me again: 
“We ask that you refrain from bringing in outside food or beverages.” 

I got in the elevator and went upstairs. Kaoru was still in the shower. I 
looked at her stockings in her bag. I played with a dimmer switch. I made 
the place look like a scene in a noir movie. I realized, then, that there were 
no windows. I turned on the radio to a classical station. It was Bazzini’s 
“Dance of the Goblins”. I shuddered to think of trying to keep up with that 
tempo. Then I remembered the same tune at another hotel (London, 
summer 2001). It felt like ages and a world ago. I changed the station to 
some old jazz. Eventually, Kaoru was out of the shower. I was sitting on the 
end of the bed. She came out with a towel under her armpits. She sat on my 
knee. She started taking my clothes off. She told me to lay down on my back 
with my legs out straight. She stared between my legs. Her face contorted; 
her brain jumped through flaming hoops, attempting to solve the puzzle of 
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the moment. 

“T want to do something,” she said. 

With the towel still around her waist, she sat to my left, our legs 
parallel. She laid her right arm across my abdomen. She scooted forward. 
She leaned over and started gently eating my genitals. With her arm firmly 
over my abdomen and only the back of her porno hairstyle visible to me, 
ignoring even my sounds of pleasure, she pleased me until I was just about 
pleased. I couldn’t help thinking of a scene in the Haruki Murakami novel 
South of the Border, West of the Sun, where the man gets into a hotel with 
a woman he’d been infatuated with since childhood, and she says there’s a 
thing she wants to do, and after that, she’ll do anything with him. Then she 
gets on her hands and knees and blows him while she plays with herself. Is 
that something people do? I thought Haruki Murakami had made it up; now 
I knew he hadn’t. Or maybe this woman had found this particular obsession 
in another’s fiction. Only this woman wasn’t touching herself. I tried to 
scoot back, to make her stop. I was afraid of orgasming and suddenly being 
bored with the idea of her. As this possibility grew nearer in size to an anti- 
impossibility, I began to feel larger-than-medium-sized feelings for that 
woman (physically). 

These days, I’m more capable of understanding it: I fall genuinely in 
love with a girl -- until I accomplish the height of sexual pleasure. Then it’s 
just yanked away from me -- the love, not the pleasure. How does that 
happen? Why does that happen? The girls get upset, and maybe cry, when 
my interest in them visibly wanes over days or weeks. I want to say, “You’re 
not the only victim here, baby!” I’m a victim too -- for my love has been 
stolen right out from under me; something that was real to me is now 
neither real nor fake to nothing. Women need to cut the sexxing men of the 
world a break; either that, or we need to accept who we are and tastefully 
abstain, forever. 

By making me orgasm into her face she made me panic: I would have 
to fight for that second arousal if I wanted to totally earn that notch in my 
belt. She painted the whole experience a revenge-like color. Revenge 
springs from somewhere deep in the soul. Kaoru was putting me in touch 
with her soul and my soul. That elevated our time together far above 
meaningless. 

I suppose, while Kaoru was performing that diligent, faceless oral sex 
on me and I dipped my toes into the fear that I’d orgasm and lose interest, I 
entered a “relationship” with her. I couldn’t call it that until years later. 
(Until right now, actually.) After she had swallowed plenty of me, she turned 
around, looked me in the eye, and removed her towel. Her body was 
perfect. Hers was the body I would, eventually, know more than any body I 
had ever handled. I would have sex with her more times than I can imagine 
ever having sex with anyone else. 

Well, we were in a windowless hotel room with condoms on the 
nightstand. In this human-box, we had nothing else to do. We might as well 
have been locked in a room with a stack of papers and a copy machine: the 
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message was Clear. Until morning, we had all the time in the world. I went 
down on her for about an hour. She didn’t scream, though she definitely felt 
something. She moved and reacted. She clapped her hands onto my skull, 
pushed me away, and looked me in the eye. Three seconds after, at last, the 
simultaneous mutual pleasure-sex began; I couldn’t imagine it ever 
stopping. Hers was simultaneously wetter and hotter than I can ever 
imagine another vagina being. We ran down invisible mental checklists of 
positions and minimum durations. Our First Round went off without a hitch. 
In minutes we were ready again. 

“Oh, hey, look at that,” she said, looking at my living groin. She was 
sitting on her knees, snapping on a hairband, pulling her hair into a skin- 
tightening ponytail. She was naked except for a tiny rubber band and those 
gorgeous Malcolm X horn-rimmed glasses. Her nipples were struggling to 
become grains of black sand. 

“Yeah, that’s definitely happening, down there.” 

“Do you know the Bento Fuck?” 

“What’s that?” 

“Have you ever ridden a bullet train?” 

“T haven’t, actually.” 

She straightened her back. She held her arms out in front of her, 
elbows to her ribs, palms to Jesus. It looked like she was pantomiming the 
posture of a pizza delivery boy with a stack of hot pies in his arms. 

“A girl walks up and down the train platform, holding a tray of bento 
lunch boxes. It’s supported by a strap that goes around the back of the 
neck.” 

“Oh. Hmm.” 

“The strap would be, like, my hands, in this case.” She locked her 
hands together in a symbol of lazy prayer. “They’d go around the back of 
your neck.” 

“T guess we can try that.” 

“Okay. Stand up in the middle of the bed. Let’s go.” 

Well after last train, she was drinking a beer. 

“T live with my parents, you know. I’m thirty. They call girls in my 
discretionary income bracket a ‘parasite’.” 

We sixty-nined for about an hour. She juiced all over my face and the 
bed. She rolled over onto her back in all the wetness. 

“Oh my god. Oh my god.” 

“Are you Okay?” 

She spread and raised her legs. “Don’t worry about me. Just fuck me. 
Come as hard as you can.” 

“Okay.” 

She drank another overpriced beer. I had the second convenient store 
Coke. 

“T was married for a couple years. I still use his last name.” 

“Oh.” 

“T... like it better than my parents’ last name. It’s shorter, snappier. 
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More professional-sounding.” 

We kissed furiously while I fingered her. Then, we sixty-nined a bit 
more. If I’d had any fingernails to speak of, she’d still have four dents on 
each cheek. 

“Oh my god.” 

“Are you Okay?” 

“Oh god. I don’t even know. Oh my god.” 

She was breathing heavily. 

She whispered to the ceiling: “This is insane.” 

“T know.” 

She caught her breath. She looked me in the eye. 

“If I come one more time I swear to god I am going to throw up.” 

“Should we stop?” 

She extended an index finger. She flicked the center of my pubic hair- 
trapezoid. She stood up, turned her back, and put her hands flat against the 
mirror wall. 

“Just fuck me in the ass.” 

I did as I was told. 

She was drinking another beer. I was drinking a Fanta Grape. Both of 
us were doing these big, sick, greedy sips. 

“T broke off the marriage. I’d cheated on him. Just once. I met some 
“Oh. 

“Some US Navy guy.” 

Shee OW 

I instantly hated the Navy guy. I didn’t have a very good reason. 
“Tt wasn’t what I wanted. I realized nothing was what I wanted.” 
“T think I know that feeling.” 

“How the hell did you get so good at this?” 

“Get so good at what?” 

“T mean how did you get so good at sex?” 

I thought about it for a second. 

“The internet.” 


guy. 


Months later, my relationship with Kaoru was still going strong. She 
came to me and Kasugi’s place one night a week. One night, she brought me 
a keyboard that she didn’t need anymore. She played piano in a band on the 
weekends, and she’d just gotten a better keyboard from a friend who’d 
turned thirty-one and realized she wasn’t going to be a famous musician 
anytime soon. She sat on my bedroom floor playing the world map music 
from Dragon Quest on the keyboard. I recorded a little video of her doing it. 
I wish I could find that video. The FTP server I eventually uploaded it to got 
shut down years ago. 

We had a lot of sex in my room. I’d say we had sex at least two 
hundred times in that little room with that ugly paper curtain. We didn’t 
really talk about anything between thumpings aside from raw facts: “It’s 
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raining outside”, “I paid 400 yen for lunch today”. This was probably 
because our conversations about real things never went well: I told her 
about the work I was doing; she told me I should get a real job. I said this 
money would be worth more than a regular real job, if only the jerks would 
pay me for it. She said that kind of money was as good as no money at all. 
Maybe she was right. I told her I was teaching freelance English lessons, 
and she found that amusing. She asked if the female students were more 
attractive than her, and I told her they were all old ladies. She asked if I had 
sex with any of them, and I said I didn’t. I wonder if she knew I was lying. 

On nights when Kasugi wouldn’t be home, we had sex in the living 
room, while watching TV. It’s odd to think of those days. I’m as old now as 
she was then. For a couple years after Kaoru disappeared, I didn’t find sex 
so very interesting (except the four times it was incredible), and now I kind 
of do, again, though only when I’m thinking about her. She certainly found 
something about it fascinating. We were a good match. I couldn’t stop 
kissing her while we were doing it. I just had to be kissing her, feeling her 
scream into my throat, her ecstatic syllables stuffing my lungs. Eventually, 
however, we started to hate everything about each other except for the sex 
parts. That didn’t happen until after the second time I went to Korea. 

I’d arrived in Japan on September 25th, 2003, and I’d failed to obtain 
a long-term visa, so I had to leave on December 24th. Sakai-san came over 
twice in the rainy December, before I had to get on a plane and go to Korea. 
One time, she brought her friend Ayako, who had been more of Murasaki’s 
friend Ayako. Murasaki had never talked about Ayako in a way that 
indicated she wasn’t just a figment of her imagination. Sakai and Ayako 
drank plum wine out of a bottle in my bedroom. They left a couple of cans 
atop the kitchen counter for Kasugi. He wasn’t there. Eventually he’d come 
home, and walk in on me and Sakai having sex on the floor in the living 
room while Ayako lay asleep in my bed in the other room. Kasugi quickly 
closed the door. 

A year later, well after we’d been evicted and I’d spent a couple 
months homeless, Kasugi and Nishida met me at a restaurant in Ueno. At 
one point, Kasugi asked, “So, do you have a girlfriend lately?” 

“Not exactly,” I replied. 

“Or a boyfriend?” Nishida asked, off-the-cuff. 

Kasugi shot him a look. “Dude!” he shouted softly through his teeth. 

“What? What?” Nishida said. “I was just--you know--” 

“Wait, what is this?” I asked, looking between them. 

“Well,” Kasugi said, clearing his throat. “I, uh, I kind of told Nishida 
about that one time you were uhh, doing it with that boy in our house.” 

“What?” 

“The time I walked in on you.” 

I remembered the particular angle of that afternoon’s action. Her face 
had pointed in the direction of the television. She was on her knees. I was 
behind her. The door was to our left. My left hand was reached around her 
abdomen. 
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“Man--” I said. “God. No. No. That wasn’t a dude. That was a girl. That 
was seriously a girl.” 

“T mean, dude, it’s okay--” 

“What? Yeah, of course it’s okay. I just mean -- she was definitely a 
girl. That was definitely a vagina she had down there. She just -- she 
dressed like a guy. She didn’t wear makeup. She had short hair. She didn’t 
have pierced ears. She was -- I guess she was remarkably flat-chested. And 
yes, she had long arms and long fingers and veiny hands and wide shoulders 
and--she definitely had a vagina. I can remember that vagina right now.” 

“Oh. Oh.” 

“So you guys thought I was gay all this time?” 

They looked at each other. “Well, no. We thought you were bi.” 

“T’m not. I’m so straight I can’t touch any penis -- even my own, to jerk 
off.” 

“Hah.” 

“T mean, not that there’s anything wrong with being gay.” 

“Of course there’s not anything wrong with being gay,” Kasugi said. 

“T mean, if we thought there was anything wrong with being gay, we 
wouldn’t be hanging out with you right now,” Nishida said. 

“Yeah,” Kasugi said. 

“Yeah,” Nishida said. “So hey, are you coming to Kasugji’s birthday 
party tomorrow night?” 

“What?” 

Kasugi shot Nishida a look. 

I feel terrible talking about what it was like having sex with Sakai. 
However, I feel like it’s important to say I did it. (I should also say that I had 
sex with Ayako, too, three years later, when I finally had my own place and 
a nice television. By the time I get around to writing about that time period, 
I don’t think it’ll be important anymore to talk about her. That sex was the 
last time I saw her. That day, we shared a coffin-shaped moment of silence 
several hours long, during which neither of us learned anything about 
anything. It was a moment somehow more devoid of meaning than any 
meaningless moments I'd ever encountered. To mention it in its 
chronologically proper place in this story would kill the story.) 

Sakai came around, alone, the next week early one morning before 
school, and we had sex again. It was weird. It was slow and dry-breathy. It 
was raining outside beyond the paper curtain and the cold glass. The room 
was gray with daylight. She produced a brochure from her camouflage 
Jansport backpack. She showed it to me. 


“ADOPT AN AUSTRALIAN EXCHANGE STUDENT” 
“What is this?” 
“Tt’s about adopting an Australian exchange student.” 
“Why would I do that?” 
“You could use some responsibility in your life.” 
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“Are you kidding me?” 

“He -- or she -- would feel comfortable living with a foreign person.” 

“T don’t think people go on student exchanges because they want to 
feel comfortable.” 

“Of course they do. You said so yourself that all the Japanese 
exchange students who you knew at your university stayed in the same 
apartment building together.” 

“That doesn’t mean they should.” 

“Tt doesn’t mean they shouldn’t, either.” 

“They want cultural experiences, yeah? They want a Japanese lady 
cooking rice and miso soup in the morning. Me and Kasugi would feed 
them, what, popcorn and grape soda?” 

“Hm. Well. See, what I really mean is...” 

“What?” 

“Tt says here that this exchange student thing is open to ‘any 
interested households’.” 

“And?” 

“T thought that, like, maybe if you guys applied and they rejected you 
because you’re a foreigner, you could appeal it. It’d be interesting. You 
could fight the system.” 

“They’d have more reasons than me being a foreigner.” 

“Like what?” 

“Like us being poor. And not having an extra room in our house. And 
my not having a job, or even a working visa.” 

“Hmm. Yeah. I guess you’re right.” 

“And if I won? Then I’d have an Australian exchange student I 
couldn’t get rid of.” 

Sakai was back in my bed, huddled up against me. We had sex again. 
We didn’t use a condom. I ejaculated inside her. That’s one of four times 
I’ve ever ejaculated knowingly inside a girl who wasn’t on birth control. 

“Hey. Hey. Murasaki wanted me to ask you something.” 

She said it as though Murasaki were still alive, and maybe waiting at 
a bus stop just down the street. 

“Wh--what was that?” 

“She said that Max told her you’d stolen something.” 

I was silent. 

“She told me to ask you what Max said you’d stolen.” 

I didn’t answer her. 

I never did. 

That night, my sex with Kaoru was like revenge against some ugly 
concept, like hatred of a race neither of us occupied. I went to Korea two 
days later. 

I was in Korea for five minutes before I felt entirely confident telling 
people Korea was a place I’d been. Two hours passed; that feeling did not 
subside. Overwhelmed with the warm, hot feeling of actually being there, 
from a comfortable chair in a moody-lit electric-blue internet cafe, 
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surrounded by the soothing popcorn of simulated gunshots, I could blog no 
more words than 


“IT AM TOTALLY IN KOREA RIGHT NOW” 


I suppose, six years later, that would have been a "Tweet". I was on 
the cutting edge, back then. 

I met my friend from college, my ex-girlfriend Sihyang’s best friend. I 
ran with her in the park. Hot white stadium lights revealed mist-drops 
against the black sky. I watched the word “Indiana” quivering on her bum. I 
was out of breath. Too much Coca-Cola had weakened me. Korea was 
freezing. The oxygen was especially cold with hot lungs. She lapped me. As 
she came back around she asked me about verb conjugations. The next time 
she came around the track, she told me I should call Sihyang. I should tell 
her how I felt. I couldn’t help remembering this girl, a tunnel of years ago, 
bright and grinny, just one week after a neo-nazi had shot her boyfriend in 
the face at a church gathering. These: are people. Two mornings later, I 
answered the phone on her parents’ desk with the Korean perfunctory 
telephone hello. She cursed me for sounding like her dad. She told me about 
dinner plans. Then she said she had to hang up for five minutes. Four 
minutes and fifty-nine seconds later, the phone rang. I did the perfunctory 
telephone hello again, in a perfect accent. It was her aunt, this time. Her 
aunt spoke English. Her aunt was only thirty-five. I was technically dating a 
girl almost that old. I didn’t feel weird that I hit it off with her so well. She 
came over to try to hang out with me. We couldn’t get the door unlocked. 
One of the locks had a mechanism that required a key to unlock from the 
inside. I guess my friend’s parents hadn’t felt bad locking me in there -- they 
had enough milk and cereal to last one person a whole year (assuming the 
milk would never go bad). I was standing on one foot. I alternated between 
feet. The floor was hot. I didn’t know how to turn down the floor-heating 
mechanism. We talked through the door. She lived just across the 
apartment complex. She said she was going to walk home. She told me to 
call her when my friend or my friend’s mom got home. That wouldn’t 
happen for a while. I watched the parking lot between the Lego-brick-like 
apartment towers. Some kids were kicking a soccer ball between little toy- 
like cars. I saw the aunt cross the parking lot. Within that diorama, she was 
like the one tropical fish of a hundred others in the tank that you insist on 
buying. I’d meet her the next day, and it’s safe to say I fell in love with her. I 
didn’t fall out of love with her, that day. 

I got back to Japan on New Year’s Eve. I experienced my very first 
mid-penetration New Year countdown with Kaoru. Three months passed, 
during which I failed to find a real job and my existing “fake” jobs failed to 
pay me. Kaoru offered me a position transcribing legal documents at her 
friend’s company. The pay would have been big enough to move into a 
three-bedroom condo with a dog, and the company was loaded enough to 
allow me to take a cab from my house to work every day. All things 
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considered, it sounded horrible. It was Kaoru's opinion that I was 
ungrateful; I told her I wanted to do things my way. She told me, "Fuck your 
way’. I told her she was a jerk. She came by that night and we had sex. 

I kept translating comics for the promise of Big Dollars and drinking 
coffee with older women under the guise of “English lessons” for pocket 
money. The Okinawan girl at the discount supermarket up and quit one day 
-- the manager said she’d moved in with her boyfriend -- so I stopped 
misleading Kaoru about that particular situation. We entered some kind of 
monogamous relationship, if you didn’t count me boning my English 
students. None of those English students were any fun. They never made a 
sound -- just looked me in the eye from start to finish, and asked me if I’d 
enjoyed myself. I always said yes, because, why not? Biologically, it was 
worth a tick-mark in the “enjoy” column. We were animals. We sweat like 
animals and we breathed like animals, in and out, while moving, while 
blinking. Kaoru started taking me to concerts and buying me dinner thrice a 
week. We went to a lot of movies. She introduced me to one of her closest 
friends since high school. The man was too wooden-looking to have actually 
been real. I told him -- and Kaoru -- the story of how I asked my dad for a 
guitar precisely twice before I gave up and became a mute. He and Kaoru 
both thought it was a hilarious joke. I didn’t have the heart to tell them it 
was also a true story. The next time Kaoru came over, she said that her 
friend had dropped by her office, and given her a guitar to give to me. She 
presented it to me. It was a black Fender Telecaster. Right around the cable 
jack is a thick area of chipped paint. “He tried to smash it once, on stage, 
back when we were in high school.” I couldn’t fathom why someone would 
let go of something with such an awesome memory attached to it. (Years 
later, after (finishing this book and then) spending a summer in Silicon 
Valley beneath those crayon-blue skies and talking to plenty of sociopathic 
millionaires, I can understand why someone would give away something 
that huge: after a while, you define yourself by the amazing things you’ve 
given away.) 

I still have that guitar. I play it every once in a while. I learned to play 
on that guitar, though not until three years after I received it. Once I got 
good enough, I bought a better guitar -- the sapphire-blue 1961 Gibson SG I 
play every day. 


. -. in which strawberries are finished, and there will be no more 
strawberries... 


In early March, Kaoru and I went on a trip together. It was a little 
bus-trip. 

“My company can get these bus tickets for, like, 2,000 yen each. It’s a 
12,000 yen value.” 

“You’re saving a lot, there.” 

“Yeah, so it’s totally worth it.” 

I wondered if everyone else on the bus had paid the full price, or if 
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they’d gotten discounts, too. It was probably fifty-fifty. 

“There are a lot of old ladies on this bus,” Kaoru said. 

“Yeah.” 

“Are you Saying I’m an old lady too?” 

“Oh, not at all.” I put my hand on her thigh. I think we were beyond 
liking or disliking one another at that point. Ours was a professional 
relationship: we were each president, founder, and CEO of our selves; the 
other was hired talent. We were sitting in the back of the bus. She puta 
blanket on her lap; she was wearing a plaid skirt and no panties. 

The bus glided away from Ikebukuro when the sky was still the color 
of our memories of infancy. It crossed a bridge and entered a country 
removed at least a half an hour’s walking distance from a major train 
station. Living in the American Midwest, you go up and down the same 
highways all the time. You use them to get places. I’d been living in Tokyo, 
and never seeing these highways. A place with golden, wavy grass on the 
side of the road beside highway signs in Japanese was an alien planet to me. 

The robot-like tour guide lady just wouldn’t shut up. She kept talking 
about every insignificant little thing. 

“Our first stop will be Chiba Shakespeare Village,” she was saying. 

“SHUT THE FUCK UP LADY I WANT MY FUCKING 
STRAWBERRIES,” a maybe-male voice said. 

Kaoru popped the earbuds out of her ears. I could hear that she’d 
been listening to her MiniDisc of Unicorn’s album “Hattori”. 

“Did someone just say something about strawberries?” 

“It was some kid.” 

The tour guide was silent for thirty seconds. Then she started 
speaking again. 

An hour later, we were at Chiba Shakespeare Village. Some guy 
owned a couple of acres of land, and decided to build a scale replica of the 
Globe Theatre. His garden was nice, at least. Upstairs, an animatronic 
Shakespeare read verses from “King Lear” in Japanese. A folding chair in 
the corner -- for tour guides to sit in while audiences listened to the creepy 
robot? -- had a piece of paper on it. 


CHAIR SHAKESPEARE SAT IN 
WHILE WRITING HAMLET 
DO NOT SIT 


“Hey, look,” I said. “It’s the chair Shakespeare sat in while writing 
Hamlet.” 

“You’re being mean.” 

“No, look.” 

Kaoru looked at the paper. 

“Oh, hey, what do you know?” 


Outside, I walked a scale replica of a hedge maze. It wasn’t hard: I 
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could see over the knee-high walls. In the gift shop, I noticed, tucked 
between paperbacks of Shakespeare in various Japanese translations, a 
copy of Tolstoy’s The Death of Ivan Ilyich. I flipped to the end. 


“Death is finished. There will be no more of death.” 


“What’s that?” 

“Tolstoy,” I said. 

“Oh. Huh. I noticed that book on a bookshelf upstairs, too, in 
‘Shakespeare’s study’.” 

“Weird.” 

“T remember seeing it and thinking, ‘That’s a thin piece of Tolstoy’. I 
didn’t know he wrote anything that short.” 

“He wrote plenty of things this short. He wrote many things shorter: 
he wrote words, and sentences, and paragraphs that were shorter than 
this.” 


The next stop was a luxurious rose garden. The tour bus stopped at 
the entrance. A man in a policeman-like outfit stepped on, grabbed the 
microphone, and greeted us. 

“Welcome to Chiba German Gardens.” 

“FUCK YOU OLD MAN I WANT MY STRAWBERRIES.” 

The kid’s mother stood up. 

“He... he hasn’t had his medication. He needs to eat something with 
his medication.” 

“That kid must really want strawberries.” 

I flipped open the brochure. The last stop on the tour was a 
strawberry farm. They were going to turn this entire bus worth of people 
loose on all-you-can-eat strawberries. 

I felt sad. Maybe the kid didn’t want strawberries. Maybe it was just 
that the strawberries represented the end of a journey, to him. 


The roses weren’t in bloom yet. Kaoru ate a gyoza hot dog. I stood on 
top of a beautiful green hill, thinking about rolling a penny down that hill 
and watching it pull the grass and the mud and the whole earth’s crust up, 
turning into a great grotesque golem. Aside from the mother and her sick 
son, Kaoru and I were probably the youngest people on top of that hill. 
Kaoru had eaten both of our meals -- all-you-can-eat Korean barbecue -- and 
I had slid down a hill maybe ten times in a plastic toboggan (300 yen to rent 
for thirty minutes). 


The sick kid, eyes a-squint with loud rage, nearly elbowed sixteen old 
ladies to get out of the bus first. 

Kaoru and I strutted off last, she discretely depositing neatly folded 
tissues into a wastebasket. I took a deep gulp of the crisp mountain air (the 
sky was cloudless) before stepping into the buggy greenhouse full of 
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strawberries. 

Inside, they handed each of us a little green tray full of creme. Kaoru 
gingerly stepped about, inspecting the strawberries like they were tiny, 
boring paintings at an art gallery. She held up a strawberry. She adjusted 
her glasses. 

“I’m so full from all that meat. I think I have about six pounds of dead 
cow still in my stomach. If I put even one of these little baby strawberries in 
there, it’s going to cause chaos.” 

The kid was stomping from plant to plant, tearing strawberries off and 
downing them leaves and all. I traipsed along behind him, keeping my 
distance. I ate a few strawberries here and there. At one point I removed a 
large strawberry, and four tiny ones -- green, no more than buds -- fell onto 
the dirt floor. That made me feel sad. I jammed that strawberry into my 
mouth and chewed it like it was a big wad of bubblegum. I walked on ahead. 
I spied a strawberry as big as a toddler’s foot. It was a Siamese quintuplets 
of strawberries. I used my whole fist to pluck it. I held it up before my face. 
It was a strawberry beast. It was a huge, insane thing. It was a fruit 
Frankenstein. Frankenfruit. I wondered how you even start eating 
something like that. 

The kid had sidled up in front of me, mouth full of fruit. His nostrils 
flaring to golf-ball-accommodating size and then back to pin-holes, he 
swallowed, hard. Kaoru had come up behind me. She put her hand on the 
small of my back. 

“Will you eat it?” the kid asked, staring me in the eye, sweating and 
breathing. 

“Yes.” 

I imagined, for a second, one of the infinite alternate universes that 
exist within any black hole. In that universe, this kid wasn’t a screaming 
social retard, and I was his math teacher. His mother invited me around for 
dinner, sometimes. 

In yet another one of those infinite alternate universes that exist 
within any black hole, this kid wasn’t a screaming social retard, I was his 
math teacher, his mother invited me around for dinner sometimes, and one 
night, she gave me a blow job in the kitchen while I was helping her wash 
dishes. 

“Will you eat it?” the kid asked again. 

I put it in my mouth, first taking a few tentative gnaws to narrow it 
down. Finally, I got it sideways into my mouth. I chewed it with the flats of 
all of my flat teeth. My jaws crackled and snapped. I felt like a vampire ora 
serial killer might feel, if those people were real. 

I swallowed, eventually, the pain of a tonsillectomy. 

“So you ate it,” the boy said. 

“Y-yeah, I did.” 

“.,. How was its flavor?” 

“It was... pretty awful, actually,” I said, honestly. I was imagining an 
alternate universe where I was his history teacher and his mother watched 
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me having sex with his sister. 

“SERVES YOU RIGHT YOU SICK SON OF A BITCH!” 

The kid slammed his shoulder into mine as he stormed away. His 
mother, laughing in conversation ten feet away, paused and then looked 
over her shoulder. She looked me in the eye. She gave a tentative grin. She 
shrugged a little. It was a “What can I say!” kind of gesture. She looked 
away. I looked at Kaoru. Her eyes were wide as a cartoon character’s 
behind her Malcolm X glasses. 

“Wow. He sure told you.” 

“He... he sure did, didn’t he?” 


Two hours later, glassy-black, full-moonlit night was not just a concept 
for fairy tales. The bus had stopped atop the Umi Hotaru -- “Sea Firefly” -- 
in the middle of the bay. This was more or less a boat that didn’t go 
anywhere, built on the side of a bridge. It’s like, if you were tired of 
crossing the bridge and you couldn’t wait until the other side to take a 
break, you could stop here. They had a couple dozen restaurants and a 
parking lot to rival the Australian Outback. The bus people must have had a 
deal with the Sea Firefly people, because the tour guide really laid the 
restaurant descriptions on thick. We decided to have some pasta at some 
dark place. Kaoru ate light, still hurting from the Korean barbecue. She 
drank a glass of red wine. I ate a pepperoncini and stared at broken 
fluorescent light triangles jiggling on top of the black ocean. 

Outside, after dinner, we stood on the observation deck inside a rain- 
polka-dotted, frigid gust, looking at the distant Tokyo. It was like a glass 
sculpture. It felt like really looking at something one person had designed 
and fashioned during a life dense with obsession. 

Kaoru found the time to tell me that as my hair grew longer, she 
started to realize I really would make a beautiful girl. 

“T have sisters, you know,” I told her. “Five of them. I’ve only met one, 
so far. The youngest. Well, I met the oldest two, though that was back when 
I was five. That was the last time I saw my mother.” 

“What did your youngest sister look like? Did she look like you?” 

“Yeah. I was impressed. I was a little bit sexually attracted to her, to 
be honest.” 

“T’d be sexually attracted to you, if you were a girl. I’d so be a lesbian 
for you.” 

She was quiet. Then she spoke again. 

“Hey, would you wear a dress? Would you let me fuck you while 
you’re wearing a dress?” 

“Tf you provide the dress,” I said to her. 

She laughed. That was the end of that particular conversation. 

(A week later, she provided the dress. (She also brought a strap-on 
dildo that was just about too comically large for me to say I’d think about it. 
(I’d misunderstood the nuance of the verb. (This wasn't the last time this 
would happen, and it's not the last time I'll write about it happening. (It 
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was, however, the last time it happened in a thirty-one-year-old woman's 
cardboard-box-like childhood bedroom, to the inescapable tune and tempo 
of Boowy's "Honky Tonky Crazy". (If you haven't heard that song, look it up, 
and then let's speak no more of this.))))) 

I was writing a book, at this time -- one which includes more or less 
every event I've recalled in this book, plus many more that I no longer find 
important. This scene I’ll describe now is the last one, chronologically, to 
appear in that book. Ultimately, the book was terrible. I hope no one ever 
reads it. If they do, I hope they die before they can tell anyone anything 
about it. Oh no: now I've just literally typed the phrase "I hope they die" ina 
piece of writing where I'm trying to be optimistic. 

“How’s your book coming along?” 

“Tt’s terrible. It feels terrible. I don’t know why I’m writing it.” 

“Why don’t you stop?” 

“Because it might be something -- when it’s finished. Or maybe I’ll 
know something important about myself, when it’s finished.” 

That wouldn’t happen. 

I told her about strawberries. I told her about how Ferozan and I had 
had a moment with strawberries: we’d purchased some at a fruit stand by 
Russell Square Station. And Sihyang and I had had a thing with 
strawberries, too. And me and the girl before Sihyang, who was in the book 
I was writing then and isn’t in this book I’m writing now, had had an even 
bigger thing with strawberries. Then I told her how today, I realized 
strawberries weren’t anything special. They weren’t some big literary 
device. In my novel, I’d built them up as something. Really, they weren’t 
anything, because this thing today with the strawberries was so much 
bigger, and so much more ridiculous. 

Strawberries were finished. There would be no more of strawberries. 

“That’s growing up -- you realize everything is a joke.” 

“That’s not how I’d put it.” 

“You’re not as grown-up as me.” 

“You’re not that far ahead of me.” 

“Hey, I’ve been divorced. And I’ve held down a job for eight years.” 

“T guess that’s something.” 

“That’s everything. What have you done?” 

“T’m writing a book to try and figure that out.” 

“That’s nonsense.” 

I sighed. “I know.” 

We were quiet again, staring at that world that might as well have 
been a glass sculpture. I broke the silence. 

“T have this dream, sometimes, where I’m deaf and blind and trying to 
commit suicide.” 

“Oh my god. Oh my god. That’s so awful.” 

I sniffed. My hands were shaking. Probably, I was cold. 

“T know.” 

“How often do you have this dream?” 
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“Once or twice a week.” 

“... You poor thing.” 

“Tt just lasts for hours. I don’t know where I am. I can’t ask anyone 
where I am. I don’t know what anything is. I don’t know where anything is.” 

“Oh my god.” 

“T don’t even know what I look like. I can’t even remember what a 
human is. I dream I was born that way -- deaf and blind. I don’t know what 
it means to be afraid of heights. I’ve never read a book or seen a movie. I 
just want to die. The way I feel, a human being looks nothing like a human 
being. Deaf and blind and suicidal, I dream that a human being probably 
looks just like a Great Dane, or a Bassett Hound. Some sad and dopey and 
awkward animal, shoulders bumping into doorways, face stretching toward 
the floor.” 

“Hey.” 

“T feel like expressing myself in this real world is like... as difficult 
for me as it was for Helen Keller to, you know .. . say anything. Or hear 
anything.” 

I remembered something dark. 

“Sometimes I feel like a shotgun reading a phone book. Sitting in an 
easy Chair, dressed up in a suit, like a human, wanting to fit in, trying to 
read human words in the softest voice I can manage. Right there before me 
is ‘Aaron Aaronson’. I stare at it for a second, and... bang. Yellow 
confetti.” 

I thought about the login screen for Yahoo! Mail. Beneath the 
“Username” and “Password” entry fields was a blue, underlined sentence: 


I forgot my password. 


Right then, I felt just like that sentence. 

Years later, as a design director of a large-scale software development 
project, I’d feel much the same way, only I’d be so familiar with the 
frustration by then to have coined the phrase “Rubik’s Cube For the Blind”. 
Deep inside my soul, there was this reclusive, born-blind billionaire in a 
penthouse suite. Every day, he called me, and asked me what the Rubik’s 
Cube on my desk looked like. He didn’t even know what “red” or “yellow” or 
“green” or “blue” or “white” were. He remembered the colors based on 
their names. They were concepts. Every day, he asked me to report the 
colors of all the squares of all the faces on the Rubik’s Cube. Then he asked 
me to make a move on his behalf. That was my only job: thirsting to twist 
the thing into oblivion, respecting this blind man’s wish to do it himself. 
Maybe being blind would force him to think about it more deeply than I’d 
ever be capable of thinking about anything. 

He still hasn’t solved the darn thing. 

Kaoru put her hand on my back. Her hand felt like nothing. 

“You know,” she said, eventually breaking the silence. “I’ve always 
wanted someone to rape me. Can you do that, someday? Just barge in on me 
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in my house, stuff my panties down my throat, and really give it to me. Has 
any girl asked you to do that before?” 
“No.” (Only every girl I’ve ever dated.) 


A few weeks later, I was in Korea again. I’d stay two weeks, this time. 
It would be the last time my friend from college let me stay with her: the 
next time I went to Korea, she would be on the verge of getting married. 
“Tt’s not decent,” she would say. I met with a reader of my blog, a kid 
named Wayne. He was Korean-born, though he’d been raised in America. 
He and I had a lot of pizza together. We walked around that crayon-colored 
beautiful garbage heap of a city; we talked about writing. He was sixteen. 
He had his whole life ahead of him. I felt, some seconds, like maybe I did, 
too. 

The day before I left Korea to go back to Tokyo, I received an urgent 
email from Kasugi. 


“T lose my Tokio Dream ! I go back to Osaka ! 
I am sorry ! OKSorry!” 


We’d finally been evicted. We hadn’t paid the rent, and how could we 
have? No one had paid me for any of the work I was doing, and they weren’t 
paying Kasugi, either. Kasugi had managed to rescue my guitar and one T- 
shirt of mine. The rest of the stuff was sealed up forever within the 
apartment (or, until the landlord cleaned it out). Kasugi would give me the 
T-shirt two years later, when, now a member of adult society -- an 
independent jeans designer, no less -- he came up from Osaka on a business 
trip. The guitar, he left with our friend Nishida, who gave it to me six 
months later. For those six months, I was mostly homeless. For the year 
after those six months, I was also homeless, in a different way. During those 
eighteen months, I can’t say I learned my purpose on this planet. I can, 
however, say that I finally decided to enter a career. 

In May of 2004, I went to Los Angeles to attend and write about the 
Electronic Entertainment Expo. I went to Indiana after that, witnessed my 
little brother inhaling some chicken nuggets and tater tots without 
condiments, talked with my friend Doug Jones for several days, and felt for 
the first time like Indiana was the “other” world. That year, I had my first 
International Date Line-assisted Invisible Birthday. I left America the night 
before turning twenty-five; I arrived in Japan the evening after. I spent a 
birthday-like day in a cylinder in the sky. I celebrated with a gelatinous-like 
mass of food-substance. It tasted something like curry, rice, potatoes, and 
carrots. It turned out that on the flight I was on, the vegan meal, the 
vegetarian meal, the kosher meal, and the hypoallergenic meal were the 
same thing. On the ground, I met my friend Marco at Ueno Station. He 
bought me dinner in Akihabara. I walked up to Ueno to meet an English 
student who would later become, probably, the most important person to 
ever walk into and eventually out of my life. We had coffee. She gave me a 
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birthday present -- a little cellular phone strap shaped like Bomberman. The 
little light on top of his head flashed whenever my phone vibrated. I wished 
her goodnight. I went to Shinjuku, and met Kaoru in front of the Don 
Quixote in Kabukicho. We were both already tired of everything that had 
happened to us over our respective days. She paid for a hotel. We turned 
out the lights. The walls were painted with pastel dolphins, stars, galaxies, 
moons, and unicorns, visible only under black light. We had sex like a 
skyscraper on fire. I ate some convenient-store-bought soba noodles at the 
dinner table in the living room of the hotel suite, feeling the friction 
between frigid air-conditioning and cake-icing-thick sweat. In a bathrobe, 
with a couple of Cokes, I played through Super Mario Bros. 3 on the Super 
Famicom attached to the hotel TV. I made it all the way through every stage 
in that game without taking a single hit. I’d played through that game on my 
birthday every year since 1990. That would be the last year I actually played 
all the way through. The next morning, Kaoru settled the bill, bid me 
goodbye-for-now, told me to stand where I was for thirty seconds before 
heading to the station, and walked briskly away from the hotel. I counted to 
a hundred and eight, in my head, just to be sure, before exiting the tinted 
automatic doors into the yellow morning. I was alone in the great crayon- 
candy-likeness of a throat-hot Kabukicho. The city crackled and gleamed. 
This was yet another first day of yet another the rest of my life. 
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We call this one, 


“the most gorgeous situation” 
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The first month of this particular rest of my life lasted two weeks, at 
which point Kaoru asked me, via email, if I didn’t want to live with her. 

“Just until you get back on your feet.” 

My feet were so numb from standing on concrete in thin-soled shoes 
that they might as well not have existed anymore. 

The first time I’d been homeless in Tokyo, it was terrible. It’d been 
personal. 

The second time was different. It felt like my fault. I didn’t really 
mind it so much. 

I’d spent a month homeless before going to Los Angeles for three 
weeks, where I slept on friends’ sofas. I spent two weeks homeless after 
getting back to Tokyo. While I was in Los Angeles, people would not stop 
asking why I was going back to Tokyo, if I didn’t have a job, a home, or 
anything. I couldn’t really give anyone an answer that didn’t sound like my 
hair was a fantastic toupee, and under that toupee I was wearing a skullcap 
made of tinfoil. I said I was doing a lot of high-salary work for a lot of 
people, and that one of those people was going to pay me for it, someday. 
After two weeks homeless, back in Tokyo, I lived with Kaoru for a month. 
After that was over, I was homeless again for two months. The not-so- 
homeless punctuation marks between sentences of homelessness might 
have made it easier to think of “being homeless” as “something I’ve done 
before and could easily do again”. 

I suppose I had a good attitude about being homeless. That didn’t 
mean I enjoyed it. It definitely didn’t mean I got used to it. All I did was 
learn how to not die or otherwise become critically ill from it. I rode a lot of 
trains. I ate a lot of convenient store bread. I worried a lot about my 
finances. I worried so much about my finances that I might have attained a 
degree of spiritual enlightenment. An Ivy League professor of economics 
emailed me about something I’d said on my blog about being a homeless 
American expatriate in Japan. We had an interesting maybe-debate. He sent 
me a few hundred dollars over PayPal. In the "memo" section, he had 
written "For inspiring future academic research". With his money, I could 
eat a meal every day and spend four hours in an internet cafe every night to 
sleep or get some work done. Eventually, I was so overcome with the desire 
to translate comics for that promise of eventual money that I couldn’t sleep 
whenever I was in internet cafes all night. The mornings after were hard. 
When the sun comes up and what was gray becomes orange, as the 
medium-sized-dog-sized crows pick apart garbage bags lying in the street 
and you realize it’s because Tokyo is so densely buildinged it doesn’t have 
back alleys in which to position dumpsters, the world, yesterday, today, and 
your life blend into one long day. Those cigarette-and-car-air-freshener- 
stinking internet cafes with peeling desks and sticky keyboards and ratty, 
fingernail-chewed comics on ceiling-high shelves, the feeling of terrible hot 
cocoa in your stomach and smoke on your scleras starts to feel like home. 
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Every person who looks at you sideways genuinely feels like the kind of 
private detective a married woman would hire to find out whether or not 
her husband is being unfaithful. On the worst of the bad days, everyone is a 
private detective, hired to investigate you. The convenient store clerk who 
tried to smile at you yesterday when you bought a piece of bread full of 
strawberry jam and margarine has hired that seeming businessman right 
there to see if you have a girlfriend. The invisible man in the internet cafe 
booth next to yours is using a stethoscope to try to overhear the music 
playing through the headphones plugged into your computer; the guy at the 
guitar shop hired him to make sure you’ve never heard good music before, 
to make sure you’re not pretending when you play the guitar that way (if 
you're pretending (and maybe if you're not), he might have to call the actual 
cops). Some mornings (and some afternoons), every person you can see is a 
private detective and every person you can't see is the CEO of a company 
with enough money to set you up for good: you are under investigation: the 
invisible half of the world wants to know if it can trust you, and the visible 
half of the world is pretending to be something it is not. 

As a member of the very small Homeless Expatriates in Tokyo 
demographic, I became a connoisseur of internet cafes and specific 
locations of family restaurants. If you give me a location in Tokyo, I can tell 
you the best public toilet within a three-block radius. Some of what would 
otherwise be my fondest memories of Standing Life in Tokyo are instead 
memories of hurrying toward a toilet (or, when I was just starting out, 
looking for one). During the day, I kept my shirt tucked in and wandered 
department stores. I listened to music at Tower Records. I watched people 
playing Street Fighter II] in arcades in Shinjuku and Akihabara. I walked. I 
sat on the Yamanote Line and let it go around and around while I slept, or 
people-watched. The Yamanote Line is a spacious, empty, and windowed- 
enough mass-transit experience that it always feels like getting out of the 
house, even (especially) when you don’t have a house. 

I slept on park benches in beautiful weather. I slept on trains in 
awful weather. 

I wrote on my blog nearly every homeless day back then -- for the 
two weeks before I moved in with Kaoru for a month, and for the two 
months after I left her house. Maybe that kept me sane. The writing must 
ooze some timeless quality, because every day, even today, someone emails 
me with tips on how to survive in Tokyo. They must see the blog and 
instantly think, “This was definitely just written moments ago”. 

At the time the blog was current, the most frequent and insulting 
mail topic concerned capsule hotels. 

People told me, “Hey, if you need a place to stay in Tokyo, they have 
these things called capsule hotels. It’s like a little padded room. You can’t 
even stand up in there! They’re super-cheap, and lots of homeless people 
use them.” 

Maybe, a couple of times, I got snippy and fired off an angry reply: 
No. Capsule hotels are, for the common homeless person, simply something 
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that doesn’t exist, so high is their nightly price. Much as it will break your 
heart to know this, William Gibson's Neuromancer is not travel writing. 

To this day, I’ve never stayed in a capsule hotel. Maybe I should try 
one out. They’re too expensive to justify trying one as a joke. I mean, once I 
get in there, what do I do? I suppose I could sleep. 

You can find many (much) cheaper places to stay than capsule 
hotels. 

The cheapest place to stay is the park. 

The second-cheapest place to stay (when the trains aren't running) 
is a karaoke booth. 

Some Pasela chain karaoke boxes have straw mat floors with 
pillows, instead of sofas. You can’t request them. You have to pray for the 
luck of the draw. Even in the non-straw-mat floors, they sometimes have an 
air-cleaner apparatus to keep the place from smelling like cigarette smoke. 
A lot of times, you get in there, and the air-cleaner apparatus is turned off. 
What kind of person turns it off? I always turned it on and slept peacefully 
beneath its hums. I could sleep on the little plastic-leather sofas in the 
bigger rooms. It was always much easier to sleep on one of the straw-mat 
floors. 

I first discovered the beauty of a straw-mat-floored Pasela karaoke 
booth one rainy summer night just two weeks after getting back from Los 
Angeles. I overslept by thirty minutes. When I woke up, my neck didn’t want 
me to be happy. In karaoke box parlors, you pay on the way out; they will 
not call you to tell you your time is up, because they want your time to roll 
over, so they can charge you an hour's rate for that single careless minute 
(or, in the case of your specifying your wish to buy time in blocks, they will 
charge you six hours for a single careless minute (very dangerous)). I didn’t 
have enough money. I was literally six yen short. They wouldn’t let me out, 
over six yen. Normally, they’d call the cops. The guy at the counter didn’t 
seem like he wanted to do that. I asked him if he might be able to spare me 
six yen out of his own pocket. He looked at me like I was crying. He was 
clearly a private detective hired by the girl I’d stood pressed against on the 
packed Yamanote Line train six weeks earlier; his mission was to stand 
outside my karaoke box door and assess my singing ability to see if, despite 
my raggedness, I was at least talented at something. I asked if I could go to 
an ATM and come back. I said I’d leave my phone as collateral. My phone 
was the kind of piece-of-trash prepaid phone you give your blind 
grandfather. The guy said they had no policy on collateral. He said I would 
need to call someone to bring me money. I called my friend FFD from the 
karaoke parlor’s phone. That phone call easily cost them more than two 
hundred yen. I stood in that air-conditioner-stinking karaoke cafe lobby, the 
loosest prisoner ever confined, waiting for FFD for two entire hours. I 
finished reading four volumes of "Jojo's Bizarre Adventure" that I'd picked 
off the bookshelf in the lobby despite the fresh-faced kid's warning that they 
were "For customers only". (My retort: "Well, if I can't at least read your 
free comic books, why don't you tell me a story? I'm sure you're full of 


them.") FFD brought the money. He bought me breakfast, then went to 
school. I was alone again. I met Kaoru for dinner. I told her about what had 
happened that morning in the karaoke booth. I thought it was genuinely 
funny. I laughed maybe a dozen times. Kaoru didn’t laugh. 

The next afternoon, a text: Kaoru invited me to come live with her. I 
didn’t refuse. 


1. in which i change a woman’s father's dog’s name 


Kaoru took me straight to her house: this involved the Tokyo Metro 
Marunouchi Subway Line from Hongo 3-Chome to Tokyo Station, and the 
Keiyo Line from Tokyo Station to Maihama, home of Tokyo Disneyland, the 
entrance of which we walked by, avoiding restaurants we would on a later 
day just as soon not avoid. We got in a taxi; Kaoru gave complicated- 
seeming directions. It was the longest taxi ride I'd ever felt in Tokyo. The 
train station disappeared in the distance. We moved away from civilization 
with the speed of an about-to-die seagull. 

Kaoru's parents’ house was in the middle of a quaint, delicious, 
fuzzy, life-filled nowhere. 

We were quiet as we went in. Kaoru introduced me to her parents 
the next morning. I knew immediately that it wasn’t going to work, because 
her younger brother also still lived at home, and his (black, American) 
girlfriend was about as homeless as I was. The default total number of 
people in that medium-sized house was six. Kaoru’s older brother, who was 
a middle-school gym teacher, came by with his Chinese wife on weekends. 
That meant possibly eight people under one roof. Kaoru’s dad didn’t like me 
at all on first sight. That might have been because, being legally homeless, I 
was Starting to look like a real scruff. 

Kaoru’s dad was a retired airline businessman. He was a walking 
travel encyclopedia. His work had taken his family all around the world. He 
had only himself to blame for his children all seeking mates of other races. 

I finished my book in their house over the course of two weeks, on 
an old 486 in Kaoru’s childhood bedroom with J-pop posters all up on the 
walls. I guess, for those two weeks, though I tried to hole myself up in 
Kaoru’s room, that might have only made me look like a more hopeless 
human being. 

“He’s writing a novel up there,” Kaoru said, during dinner one 
night. 

Her dad made a face. It was one of those “Show me the money” 
faces. I can’t blame him. 

He was a plump, golf-loving-like old flat-topped liver-spotted round- 
faced retired Japanese businessman-looking guy. Kaoru had been so 
mysterious -- such a sophisticatedly dressed, walking sexual explosion -- 
that it never occurred to me that her dad was an old guy who liked okra in 
his curry. No longer did I imagine her as some self-made businesswoman 
who preferred sexxing in a younger man’s sleazy apartment for the “thrill”, 
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or in hotels for the comfort of not having to wash the sheets: she was just a 
consultant at some dumpy e-learning company that literally had to pay 
money to send its employees to seminars to learn to recognize the reasons 
Google search was better than Yahoo! search. 

Kaoru’s father stopped questioning me and started disliking me 
actively, maybe, the day he turned the corner just in time to see me flinging 
the bathroom door open on his wife. She should have had the bathroom 
door locked, or at least had the bathroom light on. I’ll never understand why 
Japanese bathrooms always have the light switch on the outside. They tend 
to do that in England, too. I suppose those societies as a whole think it’s 
hilarious to walk by and turn the light off when someone is in that 
vulnerable position. Well, Kaoru’s mother was sitting there on the toilet, 
tight-faced as usual, in the baby-blue sweatsuit she wore to bed. The pants 
were pulled down to the middle of her thighs. She was an elegant pooper. I 
only assume that’s what she was doing -- I haven’t watched many girls 
urinate in the comfort of their homes, in pajamas: maybe having to sit down 
no matter what you’re doing on the toilet makes you more prone to read the 
newspaper while sitting. Of all the sections of the newspaper, Kaoru’s 
mother was reading the sports page. She didn’t even yelp at me. She just 
looked up and said “Oh”. Her father turned the corner, stopped in place. I 
closed the door as quickly as you can close a door without slamming it. I 
looked at the man behind me, wearing a polo shirt with sweatpants and 
house slippers. My mouth opened. I was going to say “Sorry”. Instead, I 
grinned. I looked down and walked away. 

Kaoru’s parents’ house was just like those houses in Japanese 
television dramas. It sat within a suburban labyrinth. The air outside 
smelled like the sea. The Tozai Line Urayasu Station was a good forty-five- 
minute walk. Cars drove by with surfboards roped on top. I watched them, 
often, from the amber windows of the Gusto diner by the station, in broad 
daylight, with a glass of iced coffee and a paperback novel. Forty-five 
minutes’ walking distance from that diner and that train station, a main 
road was something like an urban myth. The walk to the supermarket took 
me past maybe nine thousand houses, each one no doubt bursting with a 
family that was right out of a comic book about families. The interior of the 
house smelled simultaneously of bathwater, bleach, charcoal, nothing, and 
newspapers. Like in all those houses in the television drama serials, the 
smaller sofa in the living room was piled high with bundles of newspapers. 
The study was full of yellowing newspapers and ratty magazines arranged 
into neater-than-necessary piles. The curtains and floors were befitting of a 
room where someone’s great-aunt might die surrounded by people who 
remember her middle name and not her birthday. 

Kaoru and I had sex in the office chair in the study once, when her 
parents were at the supermarket and her brother was out on a date. She 
was wearing a University of Oregon sweatshirt and a pair of sea foam green 
sweatpants over plastic house slippers. She came in, closed the door, 
dropped her pants, clawed my pants off, pushed the rolling chair back, got 
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on board, and pumped with typhoon virtuosity for fifteen minutes with her 
hands on the sides of the desk. She orgasmed with a sound of a bullet 
exiting the front of a neck. It sounded like a forgotten letter of the German 
alphabet. Despite us being alone in the house, she’d been awfully quiet the 
whole time, until that instant, terrific, deafening, unmistakably sexual 
sound. When the sound was finished, all the ambient noises of the house 
and the world drifted down into our enflamed ears: a plastic bag was 
rustling in the kitchen. Kaoru was a woman of strong fragrance. We had to 
leave the study window open for ten minutes while she stood with her pants 
off and we carried on a loud conversation about chess, before she felt 
comfortable putting her pants back on and entering the living room. 

Kaoru worked every day in her office. Kaoru’s little brother worked 
in construction. Kaoru’s little brother’s girlfriend stepped out all day. 
Kaoru’s mom volunteered at an elderly care center. Kaoru’s dad puttered 
around the house, listening to classical music and sometimes reading the 
newspaper with a lot of paper-rustling and throat-clearing. 

In order to minimize the time I spent hearing him clear his throat in 
the same room as me, I started playing with their dog probably too much. 
Their dog was amazing. I loved that dog. It was a Welsh corgi. I used the 
dog as a means to try to converse with her father: “I’ll take the dog fora 
walk, if you’d like.” “By all means. Go. Right. Ahead.” He cleared his throat, 
and looked back at the paper. Many times, an attractive girl in a Nike 
jogging suit crossed me on the road to the supermarket with her own corgi 
on a leash. I gave her a little hatless hat-tip. I so would have boned her. She 
had fascinating teeth. Eventually, I got good enough at walking that dog 
that I didn’t even need to put him on a leash. This is what got the girl in the 
jogging suit to actually talk to me. 

“Wow! What a good boy! He doesn’t even need a leash!” 

“T control him with my mind.” 

My boy corgi was totally sniffing her girl corgi. 

“Are you controlling him right now?” 

“Tam.” 

She tittered. 

That was the last time I ever saw her. Oh, well. In some alternate 
universe, she and I tied our dogs together outside her house, and we boned 
feet flat on the floor in the middle of her living room while her parents took 
a nap at six in the evening on Sunday upstairs. 

After a week of constant interaction with that dog, I succeeded in 
making him able to climb onto the sofa. I would sit down, snap my fingers, 
and merely look at the cushion next to mine. The dog would hurtle from 
wherever he was in the house, bound up onto the sofa, and immediately 
place his head on my thigh. When Kaoru’s mother witnessed this the first 
time, I saw nearly every square millimeter of her scleras. 

“T didn’t know that dog could even climb up onto the sofa.” 

Their sofa was made of a scratch-proof, stain-proof kind of aqua- 
colored hypoallergenic pleather. It was a sofa for a house that has dogs. 


“We bought this sofa because we knew we wanted a dog,” Kaoru’s 
mother said. “We hadn’t settled on a breed. We went with a corgi because 
of their relative intelligence level and the length and breadth of their hair 
follicles. We didn’t want any fine dander entering dad’s nasal passageways. 
We didn’t take into account the length of the dog’s appendages. We didn’t 
realize he wouldn’t be able to climb up onto the sofa because of his short 
legs.” 

“Well, all he needs is a running start.” 

“You taught him the running start?” 

I cocked my head to one side. 

“T guess I did.” Super Mario Bros. had taught me the running start 
in the first place. 

“How?” 

“Well, I just started thinking real hard about him sitting up here. So 
I made him like me, by being really nice to him. I made him like me so much 
he was genuinely excited at the prospect of my allowing his affection. His 
excitement would be such that if 1 summoned him from another room, he 
would enter the living room, see me sitting on this sofa, and be so delighted 
he would run toward me. Without thinking, he’d jump high enough to mount 
the sofa.” 

“That’s amazing!” 

It was also something I mostly made up as I was saying it. That 
didn’t stop it from maybe being true. 

Three days later, I had that dog jumping three feet straight into the 
air from a standing position. I made him able to climb the stairs ina 
breathless gallop, opening the world of the upstairs of the house to him. (He 
looked extra-comical on the way down the stairs, slowly contemplating each 
thumping descent. One time, Kaoru’s father lifted him like you’d lift a 
Sunday newspaper (under your arm), and carried him to the bottom of the 
stairs.) 

I’d leveled him up like a Pokemon. I was a regular miracle-worker. I 
guess I’m a dog psychic. I’m probably the gritty, rebooted, real-life version 
of Doctor Doolittle. 

My best achievement was, maybe, convincing the dog that he was 
able to catch a ball thrown directly at his head at a terrifying speed. I did 
this over and over again, and it never got old. 

Somewhere during this, I kept making a tiny mistake. I was calling 
the dog “Tuffy” instead of his given name. I thought his given name was 
stupid. Maybe I shouldn’t have done this. The dog was eight years old. I was 
already breaking the rule about how many new tricks you’re supposed to 
teach old dogs; to call him “Tuffy” was no doubt confusing him. 

I’d throw the ball at a high velocity directly at the dog’s face, and 
he’d catch it with a quick back-step and a microscopic flinch of the neck. 

“Excellent work, Tuffy!” 

The dog ran to me, deposited the ball in my hand, turned, ran back 
to the optimum catching distance, turned around, and barked once, as 
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though to say “Ready”. We did the trick again -- dozens of times in a row. 
Kaoru, her mother, her younger brother, her younger brother’s girlfriend, 
and -- just once, when they were in town -- his older brother and his wife, 
applauded, time and again. Kaoru’s father made one of those phlegm- 
churning faces, straining to prevent an eye-roll. 

It didn’t take more than a week to change the dog’s name. 
Suddenly, it was “Tuffy” or nothing. 

Kaoru and I went on our last date the Saturday afternoon before her 
father broke the dog. We saw a Crazy Ken Band concert in Yokohama, and 
ate dinner at a place whose specialty was they put garlic in everything. I 
was such a jerk, that day. My hair was an atrocious length -- my guitarist, 
Drew, had finally moved to Japan, and I was growing it out so as to 
maximize the potential awesome levels of our soon-to-be band. I was ready 
for death metal, while still available for Bon Jovi covers. As a vegetarian, I 
would rather have just eaten dinner at home than wander around 
compromising for a single vegetarian menu item. Kaoru was a little fed up 
of me. We got back to Urayasu after our garlic pasta, garlic pizza, garlic 
bread, and garlic soup. I pedaled her bike while she sat on the back. The 
city slid by in flickering-fluorescent-perforated blackness, down-looking 
pedestrians, and little toy cars big enough to fit people in them. We rented 
“The Matrix Revolutions” on VHS, and watched it on the tiny TV in her little 
brother’s room. The movie was stupid; it worked well on that little TV. We 
sixty-nined, in the dark, listening to RC Succession. She kept moan- 
screaming with her mouth on my penis. I hugged her lower torso with my 
entire forearms. We had a real steak of a ninety-minute moment. She tied 
me to the bed with a couple of T-shirts she didn’t like, and slapped me in the 
face every time I made a sound indicative of imminent orgasm. Her whisper 
was raspy: “Shut up! You can’t come until I come three more times.” 

Sunday morning, I was reading a paperback novel on the living 
room sofa while Kaoru typed an email in the study. Kaoru’s mother was out 
buying groceries for dinner in the balmy summer pre-noon. Her father was 
aggressively ignoring me. He had been drinking for at least two days. He 
picked up a tennis ball and called to the dog. Tuffy didn’t respond. He called 
the dog again. Tuffy again didn’t respond. He whistled shrilly. He called to 
the dog several more times, the volume of his voice increasing each time. 
Eventually, Tuffy arose from his bed and stared at his owner because of the 
volume of the noise, not because he recognized his given name. Kaoru’s 
father held the tennis ball aloft. He threw it in the direction of the dog. It 
missed the dog’s head. It hit the wall behind the dog. Kaoru’s father clapped 
his hands and pointed at the ball. “Go get it!” The dog didn’t look back. He 
went on staring at Kaoru’s father. Kaoru’s father clapped his hands again. 
He pointed at the ball again. “Go get it!” When Kaoru’s father stopped 
pointing at the ball, Tuffy looked back at the ball. After an instant, he turned 
to face Kaoru’s father. Tuffy’s mouth fell open; the tongue lolled. “Go get it! 
Bring it here!” The tongue continued to loll. 

“Go get it! Bring it here! Now!” 


Kaoru’s father scuffled over to the tennis ball. He bent at the knees 
and picked it up. The dog stared at him as he did this. Kaoru’s father went 
back around and stood in front of the dog. The dog was still staring over his 
shoulder at where the ball had been. Kaoru’s dad called the dog’s name. 

I was watching all this, reflected, in the darkness of the switched-off 
living room television. 

“Turn around! Look here! Look here!” 

When the dog turned around, it was, again, responding to the shrill 
volume of his master’s voice. 

“Catch!” 

The ball collided with the center of the dog’s nose with the sound of 
an enormous rubber band smacking against an enormous newspaper. The 
dog yelped at near the speed of sound. 

Kaoru’s father had played baseball in high school. 

After the impact, Tuffy’s gaze barely moved from the floor to his left. 

He called the dog’s name. It didn’t respond. It didn’t look up from 
the floor. It eventually went and laid down in its bed. Kaoru’s father sat at 
the dining room table and started in on an apple. I got up to visit Kaoru in 
the study. She wasn’t there. She’d left the computer on. I checked my email. 

It turned out that the email Kaoru had been writing urgently was a 
suicide note, addressed to me. She said she was going to take some 
sleeping pills and die in bed on this crisp Sunday afternoon. I didn’t believe 
it; at the same time, I kind of did. 

I went upstairs, where she was sitting in the middle of the bed in 
her panties and bra, about to change into clothes. 

“You could have knocked.” 

“You could have locked the door.” 

I suppose what I did was rape her. The simulated rape thing was 
something she’d expressed interest in before. She once said she wanted me 
to surprise her, to rip her panties off and stuff them in her mouth to keep 
her quiet. That’s what I did. She laughed a little bit when she realized it was 
starting. Then she went cold and quiet. As per her earlier request, despite 
her maybe-simulated, maybe-terrified protests, I ejaculated into her without 
a condom. When I was done doing that, I tied her to the bed with some of 
her own T-shirts and I fingered her until I was hard again. Then I pseudo- 
raped her again, ejaculating into her again. I repeated this one more time, 
making it last an hour, keeping the thrusts as violent as I could manage. At 
one point, she worked the panties out of her throat and began moaning like 
a goose dying by the side of a road. She didn’t say “stop” once. At one point, 
her bedroom door handle rattled. I’d locked it. I turned her over on her side. 
I tied her tied-up feet to her tied-up wrists. I did her in the anus, and she 
made a sound like the word “How?” stretched to glacier velocity. Dinner 
that night was awkward. She didn’t get pregnant, and she didn’t commit 
suicide. Her dog didn’t listen to me, or anyone, ever again. Three days 
passed, a labyrinth of silences and non-conversations. 

I was back out on the street. I stored my small suitcase full of 


valuables in my friend FFD’s apartment and I became a man of the 
backpack. I spent my money in internet cafes arranging meetings with 
wannabe English speakers, always female, always a little bit older than 
myself. 

I would have sex with Kaoru again, just one more time, in October of 
that year. Or, should I say, she had sex with me. 

In late September, she saw me on TV. She emailed me that night: “I 
guess you don’t need me anymore.” 

I was in a curry shop. I’d just gotten off the phone with a yakuza 
thug telling me I owed his dating website 20,000 yen. This situation-maze 
had happened when I tried to arrange an English lesson with a “girl” who 
had contacted me, asked my phone number and mailing address, and used 
the information to sign me up to a shady dating service. I hung up the 
phone on the infuriating conversation, and there was Kaoru’s mail. 

I replied: “What is that supposed to mean?” 

She didn’t reply. 

Two weeks later, she texted again. “We had a deal,” the text began. 
She told me when to be and where. 

I texted her from a hotel room. I fell asleep, as per the arrangement. 
When I awoke, she had tied me up with a dozen intricate knots. Screaming 
at me like I was her newborn baby inside a burning house, she ground her 
hips against mine. She clenched her fists around my skinny forearms. She 
bit me on the shoulder. I bled all over the sheets. She pumped me so hard 
she left bruises where my skin met my pelvis. She kissed me with such 
terrifying force, and everywhere the ropes weren’t burning, that I’d greet 
the morning light looking like a childhood trauma victim. Our Final Sex was 
an act of terrifying hatred. It was the hatred-friction of French-toast-stack- 
thick rubber tires against loose dirt. It was a muscle car squealing to a halt 
on the edge of the Grand Canyon. Somewhere during this, I remembered, 
for the briefest moment, The Green-Haired Girl I had met in that little 
clothing shop in Koenji a year prior. Kaoru gyrated on me and then berated 
me back to erection four times over the course of the night. I watched from 
outside my body -- literally: a mirror was positioned perfectly in the middle 
of the ceiling. I closed my eyes tight, and recalled the names of every video 
game I had ever purchased, from age eight on up to the present, in the 
name of delaying orgasm. I held out for two hours, that time. This woman 
had run marathons before; she ran twelve miles a day on a bad day. The 
pace of her grinding never dulled. Kaoru usually wasn’t one to sexually 
sweat, though that night, the bed was disgusting with our moisture of our 
psychological warfare. With a nauseated expression, between deep- 
throatings of my half-erect penis, she looked me in the eye, and spoke: “If 
you come one more time, I swear to god I am going to kill you.” She sat on 
my face and came two more times. She bit my penis a little bit the second 
time. I didn’t die. She gagged hard, and vomited a little bit onto the bed. 

The next day, after careful thought, I texted her one more time: 

“You know, maybe we could do something like that again 


sometime.” 
Her reply was immediate: 
“No. I’m getting married. Maybe we’ll meet again, someday.” 
Maybe we will. 
(I hope we don’t.) 


2. egg sandwiches, 
cut-off hands, 
and the most gorgeous situation in tokyo 
also, spider-bites to the tongue while sleeping in yoyogi park 


Between the breaking of her dog and that final sex, Kaoru and I 
didn’t correspond once. The rest of the story will cover what happened 
between those two encounters. 

I took lots of English students. Eventually, malnourished and hung- 
over on sleep deprivation, neck cricked from sleeping on too many 
independent women’s sofas, I asked my friend Drew if I couldn’t just stay 
over his house for a couple of nights. He had an extra futon and his room 
was extra wide. He was from Ohio, and he argued that he felt “a little bit 
gay” sleeping in the same room as a dude. 

Drew was -- and is -- a clean-cut, short-haired, bespectacled dude 
with bear-like arm-fur. 

My ugly long hairs were molting. I got them all over the room and 
his house. I once saw some of them all over the base of the washing 
machine. How did they get there? I think some chemical reaction in the air 
sucks long, wispy hairs toward detergent residue. 

Drew and I cooked egg sandwiches every night -- that’s two eggs 
over-crispy, fried in a pan with a handful of mozzarella cheese, served with 
plenty of ketchup and Tabasco on toasted white bread. Drew drank a lot of 
whisky in his dingy little living room. He called egg sandwiches “Perfect 
drinking food”. We talked about rock music while he was hopped up on 
whisky and I played old Super Famicom games on his tiny television. 

“You know what kind of music I want to play?” Drew said. “I am an 
inhibited guy. Let me tell you this. I want to play the kind of music that I’d 
play, and when I was finished with one song, I would be physically incapable 
of not smashing the guitar to pieces on the stage.” 

“You know what kind of music I want to play?” I said to Drew. “I 
want to play the kind of music where, when the set is finished, I can just see 
myself standing in front of myself. It’d be like I just cut my hand off. And I 
wouldn’t be sad, or upset, or scared, or anything. I’d just look at the stump, 
and I’d say, ‘That’s it. That just happened. The hand is gone.’” 

“Fuck yeah, dude.” 

Eventually, Drew’s roommates -- an Irish guy and an American guy, 
both of them dating students from the schools where they taught -- started 
to think Drew and I were obviously gay, to have conversations on such 
subjects so deep into the night. Drew started playing it up. One morning, he 
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asked me, “How does this shirt look?” 

I answered him, “Not as good as the one you were wearing 
yesterday.” 

Our goal was to, eventually, find a place where me, Drew, our friend 
Nick, and our friend Marco could all live together like a real hobo union. 
Then we could have our band. In the meantime, I had to get Drew a guitar 
so we could start writing songs -- he’d shipped his own guitar from Ohio, 
sea-mail. I guess they had to put it on a truck out west before they could put 
it onto a boat on the sea. 

“Maybe they put it on a truck to the east coast, because that was 
closer. And then they shipped it down south through the fucking Panama 
Canal. That would explain why it’s taking so god damn long.” 

It’d been taking three months, so far. The guitar would show up in 
late August, coated in cheese-like, crusty, green, fuzzy mold and rust. Drew 
would spend 10,000 yen cleaning it. 

“Tt’s like -- if 1 would have known it’d take this long, I would have 
bought a hard case and carried it on the plane.” 

Drew was Clearly very worried about his guitar. It was a Fender 
Toronado. “That’s like a Mexican Jazzmaster. It’s the heaviest guitar Fender 
makes. Nobody else plays one. Nobody famous, I mean.” 

“Except that guy in Ash. Tim Wheeler?” 

“How the fuck do you know that?” 

I thought about it. “Huh. I don’t know how I know that.” 


When I'd been in Indiana in May, Doug Jones had given me an 
acoustic guitar. Before moving in with Kaoru, I’d given it to FFD. In the 
interest of staving off Drew’s guitar-related starvation, I got that acoustic 
guitar back from FFD one day in Shinjuku. We walked from the Kabukicho 
to the West Exit. We stopped in some electronics stores and arcades. It 
never ceased to amaze me how not-alone I was in being a guy my age ina 
game arcade at two in the afternoon on a weekday. Many of the other guys 
were wearing suits. What kind of companies were they working at? I 
wondered. Later, I’d realize that the hard-working Japanese thing is forty- 
nine-percent urban myth. I’d heard stories about guys who were fired from 
their jobs, and kept leaving their houses in suits, anyway, just so their wives 
didn’t get suspicious. I thought that maybe that’s what these guys in the 
arcades were. I was probably wrong: they probably worked nearby 
(everywhere you go in Tokyo, people in suits are working nearby). They 
were probably on long smoke breaks. FFD and I went to a Saizeriya diner 
and ate a few foccaccia breads and pepperoncini pastas. I downed maybe 
twelve Cokes. I was a cocaholic. I was starting to get chubby, which felt 
weird, because I wasn’t eating much -- aside from the egg sandwiches. I was 
a complete food-slob once a day. 

When FFD was on his way back home, I wandered around the pinky- 
nighttime-like Kabukicho with that guitar in my hand. I stopped in front of 
the Don Quixote retail jungle to text Drew from my awkward little phone. I 
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looked up to see a girl staring at me from behind a different-colored version 
of the exact phone. 

“T like your shoes,” I said to the girl. She was wearing beach shoes. 
The rest of her body was a tangle of orange, red, lavender, and purple -- 
everything left on the floor of the tent after the gypsies left town in a hurry. 

“Have we met before?” she asked me. 

“Yes,” I answered, immediately. 

She blinked, eyes cat-like. Her hair was as long as the middle of her 
knees, braided into a spine-like ponytail. Her mouth rolled open: a tiny, 
Swiss-cheese-like hole on the inside of her top left canine. No, wait -- this 
wasn’t The Green-Haired Girl. It was The Girl Who Was Growing a Wig. 

Well, I’d still met her before. 

Two hours later, I was asking Drew, via text, if she could hang out 
with us tonight. Drew wrote a couple songs on guitar in the park. I made 
some vocal sounds. I wasn’t very good at it, stripped so bare, with no 
amplifier, distortion, drums, bass, or anything to get me charged up. Back 
at Drew’s place, the girl plugged her phone into the wall and mashed away 
at texts. Drew had studied Japanese for four years in college -- this is partly 
why it was so easy for me to convince him to come to Japan -- so he tried 
talking with her, just to be polite. 

“T think she hates me,” Drew said, at one point. 

It was weird. I think she actually did. I couldn’t tell you what he’d 
done. Without touching her, he’d rubbed her the wrong way. 

At night, we were all sleeping together. The Girl and I slept in the 
same futon. She faced the wall. I turned my back to Drew’s back. She rolled 
over at one point. She scooched her face along the futon, closer to my face. 
She touched her nose to mine. We started tongue-kissing. Man, she was a 
good kisser. It turned out she was a lesbian; the first time we’d met, she’d 
thought I was, too. 

“T usually don’t say this, though I really want to have sex with you,” 
she said, into my ear. 

“We can’t do it here,” I said. 

“T know. I mean, later.” 

The next night, we were at her friend’s place in Seijo-Gakuenmae. 
That was the town where I’d met Sally two years earlier. Nee-chan (“Big 
Sister”), as I had started calling her in the past twenty-four hours, had been 
staying with her friends in a condo there. Her friends -- a brother and a 
sister -- had inherited the condo when their parents had died in a ski-lift 
accident. The place was full of on-the-edge-living Japanese weed-smokers. It 
was a party twenty-four seven. The breadwinner was the big brother, a guy 
named Atsushi. He ran a moving service. His girlfriend was Nee-chan’s 
sometimes lesbian need-obliger. According to Nee-chan, she’d never done a 
three-way with the girl and her boyfriend, and they never would. “I don’t 
like ratty guys.” I asked her -- maybe joking -- if she’d consider a three-way 
with me and that girl. “She doesn’t do it with other guys,” Nee-chan 
answered. That was fair enough. 
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I had only studied Nee-chan’s sometimes-lesbian lover for a quarter 
of a second -- as she handed me a plate of tangerine wedges (thankfully not 
laced with LSD (or maybe they were)) -- before I considered her beauty 
impossible. It was so impossible, I can hardly tell you precisely what she 
looked like. Maybe the most telling description is that the instant I saw her, 
I found her so attractive I believed she couldn’t possibly be a woman. The 
lingering impression is that her forearms were studded with dozens of 
bumps where she had cut herself width-wise with a razor blade. Usually, I 
found such a detail unfortunate. In her case, with how stable she seemed as 
she talked, smoked, and drank, with how unabashedly she wore tank-tops in 
the company of strangers, I decided she had probably cut herself for the 
reason that she found it aesthetically pleasing. People get tattoos because 
they like how tattoos look. Tattoos hurt. Maybe it was the same thing. 

Her face was perfect. Her body was perfect. I’m hesitant to describe 
what I consider perfect. You can use your imagination. She was amazing. 
She was The Most Gorgeous Situation In Tokyo. 

Those are the exact words that came to mind, looking at her: “This 
girl is The Most Gorgeous Situation In Tokyo” . It’s been six years, and I still 
can’t get her -- or that phrase -- out of my mind. 

At some point during the night, a member of the Bohemian weed- 
circus turned off the air-conditioner. It had been giving him a sore throat. 
Someone opened a window. Somehow, the cold air got sucked right out that 
window. The room now felt empty of oxygen. I had Nee-chan’s silk skirt- 
bottom pressed against my erection. She snored like a sick kitten. I couldn’t 
sleep with that erection, and I couldn’t just jerk off, either. Someone would 
definitely hear me. Maybe the cops would hear me, and they’d show up and 
arrest everyone for either smoking marijuana or knowing people who do. 

I got up. I played Katamari Damacy from start to finish on Atsushi’s 
PlayStation 2, in the living room. In that game, you start out rolling a tiny 
ball, picking up paperclips and erasers before moving on to pencils, 
telephones, sheep, people, cars, buildings, hills, and clouds. By the end of 
the game, you’re an enormous ball, quivering, fat, in the middle of the 
ocean of an otherwise lifeless planet. Atsushi, eyes floating in blood, stared 
at the final screen. “Man. That looks like it feels terrible.” 

“Tt does,” I assured him. 

I went back and tried to get to sleep in my little hollow on the living 
floor. I was on the verge of oblivion when some jerk got up and closed the 
window. 

I woke up maybe six pounds lighter. Nee-chan and I were alone. I 
told her to turn on the air-conditioning. The room was really classy in the 
daylight. It was all greenhouse-effecty. The straw mats were hot to the 
touch. We made out a bit, lying on our sides. We had slow, decent-person 
sex for a half an hour. She was wonderful. She made nice sounds. Her skin 
was beautiful. She undid her hair. It was wild. Her vagina was scentless, 
and naturally near-hairless. She carried condoms in her purse. 

She was one of the three women I was thinking of when, a year 


later, finally with a day job, I got checked for STDs. 

While she was on top of me, I looked over her shoulder, and noticed 
a shrine in the corner. Atop the shrine were two photos: a middle-aged man 
and a middle-aged woman. Atsushi and his sister’s dead parents. 

The next couple of weeks passed by with me and Nee-chan having a 
lot of sex in either her friend’s place, internet cafe couple booths, karaoke 
boxes, or beneath the light-polluted, scorched-lavender sky above a soft 
mound of grass in a clearing in the middle of Yoyogi Park. Usually, she was 
on top, with her giant gypsy skirts billowing all around my body, covering 
me neck to ankles, shielding us from the precise busting of the cops. 

I’ve only sexually known three girls in my life who were as 
incredibly easy to almost-accidentally manipulate to orgasm. With her and 
me, sometimes, it was a race. I learned how some girls must feel. It didn’t 
feel so good. 

Twice a week, I stayed at Drew’s -- just to get a normal night’s sleep 
in an air-conditioned room. Drew kept his room frigid, and I didn’t have a 
blanket. I woke up every morning with tingling skin, sore bones (from 
shivering), and the weirdest taste in my mouth. In Yoyogi Park, beside Nee- 
chan, beneath the muggy heat, my body accumulated a tenth of a millimeter 
nightly of fine sweat. 

Nee-chan never paid for the train. She just walked right through the 
ticket gate. She taught me how. It was all about having a no-nonsense 
attitude. 

The first five times I did it, it genuinely scared me. I thought the 
white-gloved station employee in the little booth was going to pull a gun and 
tell me to freeze. 

“The sign says, if you don’t pay, they can charge you four times the 
normal fare.” 

“They'll never stop you,” Nee-chan assured me. For all the time I 
knew her -- and beyond -- she was right. “There’s plenty of room on the 
train. Some people stay on the train all day, and get off just one stop from 
where they got on. Those people are crooks, too. Everyone is a crook. 
Money isn’t even real. I don’t know. Whatever.” 

“There’s a first time for everything.” 

“No there’s not. There’s not a first time for everything. And hey, if it 
happens, just play the dumb foreigner. Pretend you can’t speak Japanese. 
Pat yourself down; look for your ticket. Say you can’t find it. Shrug a lot.” 

I ended up doing that, a couple times. It was easy. 

During the day, Nee-chan and I rode the train, sitting next to one 
another, sometimes eating popcorn, never touching one another. She often 
commented on the appearances of men or women she found attractive. 

“T prefer women who are unique, and awkward,” Nee-chan said 
once, on the train. 

“T guess we have similar taste in women.” 

“Aw. You didn’t have to actually put it into words like that.” 

The train slid into a tunnel, and we caught each other staring at one 
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another in the darkened windows of the train across the way. We looked 
down at precisely the same instant. 


One day, a miracle occurred. Two magazines decided to pay me for 
all the work I’d done for them in the last year. They owed me the equivalent 
of around six thousand US dollars. It was amazing. I learned about this in 
an email from my father. He told me a check had arrived at the house, and 
they didn’t know what to do with it. I had a bank account in Japan, though I 
didn’t have a bank account in the US. I told him to send it to me through 
Western Union. That was a lot of cash to carry around. Three days later, I 
had it all in my Japanese bank account. I hadn’t touched that bank account 
in nearly three years -- since I quit the English school and emptied it out. It 
wasn’t precisely even a misdemeanor to deposit cash into a personal 
Japanese bank account without a working visa. This cash, in particular, was 
fairly less traceable than the Japanese government would have bothered 
with: the checks were in pounds, which my dad had converted to dollars. He 
sent dollars, which were then converted to yen at the Western Union in 
Ueno. 

I told Drew I had money and that we could get a place. I looked all 
over for the perfect place. Eventually, I realized the perfect place didn’t 
exist. I settled for a huge place instead. At first, it wasn’t infested with 
cockroaches. The day I went in with our Greek landlords, the place wasn’t 
even infested with spiders. The bathroom door frame was a bit low, and the 
living room, kitchen, and dining room was one big connected area, meaning 
it’d probably get cold in the winter. The bedrooms were thankfully 
enormous. The place was a twelve-minute walk from Ukimafunado Station, 
on the third floor of an old office building with a Telephone Club (a sham 
dating service for men looking to hook up with married girls) on the second 
floor. Outside was a highway on-ramp that fed into a bridge across the river. 
Halfway across that bridge, Tokyo became Saitama. The bridge had a 
sidewalk all the way up; you could walk to Saitama if you absolutely needed 
to. From the top of the bridge, out to the northwest, they were building a 
fourteen-story parking garage for a pachinko parlor that I guess no one on 
the board of directors had bothered to consider too big. 

It was a lot of work dealing with the landlords, Drew, Nick, and 
Marco all at once. I had to show the apartment to each of them separately. 
Then they all had to think about it. Then they had to fill out the papers. The 
move-in cost was a deposit equal to three months’ rent, plus the first two 
months’ rent. The landlords sprung it on me suddenly that I would have to 
pay by a certain date or they were giving the apartment to someone else. 
I’m sure it was a bluff, though I was so delirious with homelessness that I 
didn’t care to call it. I said I would pay. Then Drew and Marco said they 
couldn’t get the money to me in time. I had just about enough money in the 
bank to cover three-fourths of the move-in cost. 

I called Nick, and he said he could cover his share. He said to come 
around to his girlfriend’s place in Sangenjaya when his girlfriend was at 
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work. I had to pay the landlords the money by five in the evening the next 
day, so it all worked out. 

Nee-chan and I spent the night in Yoyogi Park, as we so often did. It 
was an especially nice night. It wasn’t too hot. A gentle breeze was blowing. 
The grass was moist-like in its dry coolness. I put my hands behind my head 
as a pillow. Nee-chan typed a few texts -- I always imagined she was texting 
one person, though I realize now it was probably a collection of people. 
Somewhere near us, within the trees, came the voices of a comedy duo. 
They must have been practicing for some big debut. Usually, comedy duos 
got their big breaks by being safe, and not looking exactly like the last duo 
who got a break. (Looking exactly like the duo who got a break two breaks 
ago, however, was acceptable.) A routine for one of the big debut shows 
was generally between thirty seconds and a minute long. This is why a lot of 
Japanese comedians tend to get up there and just scream like little girls 
right out of the gate. These guys, however, we going for a classier, more 
clever angle. 


“Hello, ladies and gentlemen.” 

“Hello there, ladies and gentlemen.” 

“We’re so happy to be here tonight.” 

“We hope you’re happy to have us.” 

“You’re probably not, of course, because how could you be?” 
“Haha, yes, how could you be, when my partner here is so fat?” 
“Moving right along .. . hey, did you just call me fat?” 

“T -- no? I don’t think I did any such thing.” 

“I’m pretty sure you did.” 

“T most certainly did not. Right, audience?” 

(Crickets [literally].) 

“Oh, well, maybe it was my imagination.” 

“Yes, you do have quite the fat imagination.” 

“That I do. So -- hey!” 

(Brief pause.) 

Both together: “Goodnight, everybody!” 


They discussed technique and complimented one another quietly 
between repetitions. 

Somewhere around the eighteenth repetition, Nee-chan approached 
the idea of sex. 

“Sure,” I said (figuratively). 

She undid my belt and got on. Nee-chan pulled the rubber bands out 
of the ends of her braided pigtails. She whipped her head around, letting 
the hair scatter. She took me for a slow ride. The comedians were trying to 
sound more “personable” -- which, in Japan, means you speak as loudly as 
you can, overaccentuating every third or fourth syllable. Nee-chan started 
hissing at the top of her lungs. Then she made some sea-lion sounds. She 
looked me in the eye, her grin crooked, her nostrils flared, her girlish bangs 
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compounding the hilarity. She looked like some inquisitive fairy-beast. The 
comedians were silent fora moment. Then they started again. She cut them 
off again with some sea-lion sounds, hopping and then crashing gently into 
my pelvis. They were quiet for a whole minute, during which Nee-chan 
gyrated, moaning pornographically, smirking. Eventually, she stopped. The 
comedians resumed. Nee-chan laid her torso parallel to mine. I held her, 
and she gyrated for maybe a half an hour. 

“T can’t get off with those guys over there,” Nee-chan whispered in 
my ears. 

I pulled the trigger. A momentary blur later, we were lying side-by- 
side in the grass. 

“T fucking hate this country,” Nee-chan muttered. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad.” 

“T hate this gutter-rat of a country and its lung-punctured, blood- 
bleeding, mouth-breathing, death-dying sewer gopher inside an air- 
conditioner of a pop-culture.” 

“Now you're just being mean.” 

Nee-chan sat up. Her hair unfurled, it fell in ebony ropes about her 
thighs and the grass. 

“And why shouldn’t I? What has it ever given me?” 

“Well, it’s given you some context for your own uniqueness.” 

“Fuck you.” 

We were quiet a bit. We listened to the comedians. Nee-chan had 
her back turned to me in a not-at-all passive-aggressive way. 

“Pop-culture in general sucks,” I said, eventually. “It’s not just 
Japan.” 

“Japan’s pop-culture sucks more.” 

I thought about it. 

“Maybe you’re right.” 

“Of course I’m right.” 

“Some magazine editor-in-chief turned down my fantastic idea for a 
feature story. Then, a couple days later, he emails me and says, ‘You know 
that guy on Japanese TV? You know, that one guy?’” 

“Which guy?” 

“He was like, ‘There’s this guy, I think he’s a comedian. He’s ugly as 
sin, and he puts on a stringy, curly blonde wig and a tight sweater and a 
miniskirt. He’s got this fat leathery face and these muscular hairy legs. He 
plays the part of a cheerleader in a high school on a TV show that’s not 
especially supposed to be funny. The other students in the school treat his 
character like she’s just a normal girl, although she’s obviously a man, and 
often prone to screaming outbursts. The guy has a number-one hit song 
where he sings as that girl character -- it’s some Eurobeat thing with 
autotuned vocals.’” 

“That fucking guy. I’d pretend I didn’t know who you're talking 
about, if I knew how to pretend I didn’t know who you’re talking about.” 

“He was like, ‘Can you interview that guy?’” 


“What did you say?” 

“T said ‘No’. Just that one word, ‘No’.” 

“Did you ever write for that magazine again?” 

“T did.” 

“T guess he wasn’t offended.” 

“Well, they didn’t pay me.” 

The sound of the comedians leaked into the silence. Soon, it was 
everything we could hear. 

Nee-chan found some tissues in her pocket. She fashioned some 
makeshift earplugs. 

“You want some?” 

“Yes, please.” 

I put the tissues into my ears. It didn’t block out the Bobhopeishness 
of the men in the bushes. 

I fell into a gunmetal-gray sleep. I woke up with a suspicion. 

This is now a suspicion I fall asleep with every night: something 
unwanted was in my mouth. 

I made a series of what must have been hideous faces. I worked 
what felt like a feather out of my mouth. I made blowing sounds, like trying 
to spit out a hair. Something resembling a large drop of water rippled 
horizontally from my chin to my shoed toe-tips. 

“Oh my god,” I said, in English. 

“What?” 

Nee-chan was awake. 

“T think I had a spider in my mouth.” 

“You are such a retard. You did not have a spider in your mouth.” 

The feeling of a hair on my tongue would not go away for several 
hours. 

I sat up and looked around. The sky was a lazy periwinkle. 

“What time is it?” 

“Three-forty-something.” 

“Want to go to a diner? I don’t want to be outside anymore.” 

“Are you afraid of more spiders?” 

“No, I just... I have money in the bank, now, you know. I might as 
well spend a little bit of it, yeah?” 

On our way out of the park -- through the Shibuya side and toward 
the Harajuku side -- we had to cross a tall concrete and steel footbridge, 
under which hundreds of homeless people slept soundlessly beneath blue 
tarps. 

“In the day, you’d never see all these people,” I said. 

“They don’t see you, either,” Nee-chan said. 

“T wonder how that happens to somebody.” 

Nee-chan didn’t say anything. 

Then, Nee-chan said something: “You quit your job, and then you 
just stop talking to your friends.” 

“Just like that?” 


“I suppose.” 

“T can see that.” 

“T don’t want to see it.” 

“Neither do I, particularly.” 

We walked on in silence, toward the park gate. 

“T had the weirdest dream,” Nee-chan said. 

“Oh yeah?” 

“T dreamt I was wearing a big sandwich shop sign-board. On it were 
the words: ‘All-you-can-punch: Thirty Seconds for Five Thousand Yen’.” 

I looked her up and down. 

“T could probably punch you dead in thirty seconds.” 

She laughed out her nose. 

“T think a lot of people could. That was why the dream was so scary. 
I was a human advertisement for a product I was genuinely afraid of anyone 
buying.” 

I could see her in the dream, wearing that sign in Kabukicho in the 
middle of the night, walking up and down back alleys under ugly orange 
lights. All these big tough guys walked by, one at a time, sizing her up and 
down. She wanted to hide the sign, or take it off, and she just couldn’t get 
her head around where to begin. The dream wouldn’t allow it. 

“T once had a dream kind of like that,” I said. “I mean, it probably 
came from the same brain-place.” 

“What dream was that?” 

“A pair of little girls were leading me down a hallway. At the end of 
the hallway was a door. I stepped into the door. The room was full of 
chihuahuas. I mean, hundreds of them. Most of them were the short-haired 
typical variety, though there were a good number of the long-haired super- 
fuzzy ones with little pink ribbons by their ears. On the wall directly ahead 
of me was one of those big two-way mirrors. The young girls knelt and 
asked me to let them help me remove my shoes. They took off my shoes. 
Then they asked to take off my socks. 

“The next thing I knew, I was blind for a second. I squinted and 
blinked. I looked at my reflection in the mirror head of me. I could see a red 
laser dot on my forehead. Next thing I noticed, I could see red laser dots all 
over my body. A voice came over the intercom: 

“You will now stomp and kill every fluffy little chihuahua in this 
room, with your bare feet, in five minutes. If you don’t do this, we are going 
to kill you.’” 

“Did you do it?” 

I swallowed. I remembered the people under the blue tarps. 

“Yeah.” 

I could still feel the ratty, thin-skinned, brittle dog-spines against 
the arches of my feet. 

“Huh,” Nee-chan said. Then she shrieked, jumped two feet of the 
ground, vanished into thin air at the height of her jump, and reappeared 
with her hat askew on my right side. For the first -- and last -- time I could 
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remember, she was gripping the crook of my arm with both of her hands, 
like she was my girlfriend, like she was a normal female, or like she trusted 
me to protect her. 

“What? What?” 

She was even ghost-whiter than usual. 

“T just saw a cockroach,” she said at last. 


In a half an hour, we found ourselves in the frigid, air-conditioned 
Jonathon’s diner in Harajuku, on the corner of Meiji and Omotesando. We 
sat at a half-booth in the non-smoking section. The pink booth upholstery 
was coated in a slippery plastic, the lights were low, and the table-tops had 
just been cleaned: it felt, to the eyeballs, like this place was made of glass. 
Neither Nee-chan nor I wanted to sit in the chairs on the non-booth side of 
our table. We wanted the booth-back. I’m sure that was the only reason we 
sat next to one another. We stared directly across the viking-ship-like width 
of the low-ceilinged nonsmoking section. Directly across from where the 
hostess had seated us was the only other occupied booth in the section. Its 
occupant was a single glitter-studded female with a handbag made 
apparently of rugged lavender tinfoil. She, too, had preferred the booth 
seating. In the middle of the table, a thick-bottomed stubby glass full of 
crayon-green melon soda. A bendy straw. Next to it, her right hand, little 
plastic candy-flowers glued to the fingernails. Next to her hand, a metallic 
rose-pink cellular phone. She shifted her stare alternatingly between Nee- 
chan’s eyes and mine. 

“What the fuck is she looking at,” Nee-chan muttered, without a 
question mark. 

The girl closed her eyes. Maybe she was faking sleep. Well, within 
two minutes, she believed herself. Her snores might have been real. Nee- 
chan finished braiding her hair, then got up to get a cup of coffee for herself 
and a Coke with ice chips for me. I sipped the Coke while Nee-chan fell 
asleep looking at her coffee. I put my head against the wall. I closed my 
eyes. I looked into the space behind my eyelids. The answer materialized: 
“Nope.” I was not going to sleep. I kept my eyes closed nonetheless. When I 
opened them, the second-story windows hidden behind two near-right-angle 
bends of hallway between our section and the real world were sending us a 
message of yellow. Away from the amber lights and pink upholstery, there, 
a wooden box hallway terminated in a white-gray square window. Between 
the cool here and that piece of sky, a darkly hot black and brown mess of 
wooden knots and potted plants’ black silhouettes. Maybe, what had been 
happening to me was a fully conscious kind of sleep-speed blackness. My 
eyes open for a moment, I sipped the sloshy melted ice chips and dead Coke 
through the bendy straw. I felt it leak down my hot throat. I had a hair on 
my tongue. The whole world had a hair on its tongue. 

A few bars of an instrumental version of the chorus of Madonna’s 
“Vogue” shattered the silence. 

The party girl’s eyes slashed open. Her hand jumped, and judge- 
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gaveled down onto her mobile phone. She flipped it open, pressed it into her 
ear, and shouted like down a battle trench: “Hello?” 

She was on her feet and hurry-walking with the posture you'd use if 
you were on a submarine during a time of emergency. She went straight for 
the bathroom. 

Nee-chan was awake. She sniffed. She squeezed her nose with her 
knuckles. She rubbed her fingertips into her eyelids. She put her little 
librarian glasses back on. She blinked. She blinked. She looked left. She 
looked right. 

She picked up her backpack. 

“T have to go pee so bad,” she said. 

She got up and scurried away. I was alone in the nonsmoking 
section. I looked up at the ceiling. It felt like it had moved down six inches 
while I was closing my eyes. 

I was alone for ten seconds before the lights came up. The color of 
the air changed from beige to orange. The Beatles rained down over the 
stereo. It was “Let it Be”. I stared at the wall behind where the party-girl’s 
head had been. I glanced in the direction of the well-hidden windows. The 
sun was coming out over everything. I remembered that ferry over the 
English Channel again, eating pancakes alone, until I wasn’t alone, the mist 
so thick outside the windows that you literally couldn’t see anything. I 
remembered the night on the Sea Firefly, talking about shotguns reading 
phonebooks. 

The drums came in, and I forgot about that stuff. 

Nee-chan came running back toward the table. Her temporary 
animation had upset the rhythm of the moment. She slapped her hands 
down on the table and slid with action-movie grace back around into the 
booth. I wasn’t alone anymore. For the moment, I was glad. For the length 
of the rest of that song, from the first chorus through the guitar solo and 
straight into the last chorus, I liked her so much. Why couldn’t she be rich, 
or even well-off? Or why couldn’t she at least have a job, or a home? I could 
sleep on her bed, or even at the foot of her bed. I knew she and I weren’t 
going anywhere. I guess I was fine with that. Every time I hear that song I 
barely like, when the guitar solo comes up, I remember staring dead ahead 
at that wall with Nee-chan on that weird morning. 

When the song was over, all was silent. Another song didn’t start. 
Maybe “Let it Be” was the manager’s preferred alarm clock for waking up 
the customers, letting them know that their train home was probably ready. 

Nee-chan swallowed her probably-tepid black coffee in four slurpy 
little gulps. 

“Oh god. That was so weird. It was so weird in there. God, it was so 
weird.” 

“What was?” 

Nee-chan stood up halfway, and peered around the corner, in the 
direction of the drink bar and the bathroom. She sat back down. She put her 
hands on the table. She took her hands off the table. She put her hands in 
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her marigold and magenta skirt-lap. She looked at my Coke, then at my 
eyes, then at the center of the table in front of her. 

“Like, I got into the bathroom, right? I had to go pee so bad. I -- you 
know, I did what I went in there to do. And that girl -- you know, the girl 
who was sitting across from us. That bitch who kept staring at us.” 

I put my hand on her thigh. She didn’t move it. 

“She was in the stall next to me. She was talking to someone on the 
phone. I guess it was a guy. I couldn’t hear what he was saying. You know, I 
usually can.” 

“Yeah. You’re good at that.” 

“The guy must have been really soft-spoken. I just heard a little 
buzz. The girl was just silent the whole time. I wiped and I was about to 
flush. And then -- and then! The girl just suddenly cuts the guy off. She says 
‘What?’ really loudly, really shrilly like that. And then the guy’s voice buzzes 
back for a second and she says -- she says: ‘You are so--’.” 

Here, Nee-chan paused, stood up halfway, looked over her shoulder, 
sat back down, leaned in to me, and emphatically whispered: 

“You are so fucking annoying! I’m breaking up with you, right 
now!’” 

She looked back at the center of the table. 
“T...I could totally imitate her voice perfectly. I would, if I didn’t 
have to be so loud to do it. She’d probably hear me. 

“T felt like I shouldn’t sit in there any longer, so I just flushed and 
ran out.” 

She looked at her fingers. 

“T didn’t even wash my hands.” 

I looked at her fingers: little, with triangular tips. She and I looked 
at her fingers for a while together, in the silence. The air-conditioning was 
fierce. 

Continuing to look at her fingernails, Nee-chan sighed. 

She said, “She’s been in there quite some time, now.” 

Nee-chan got up. She got a fresh cup of coffee. She came back to 
the table. She sat down. She looked into the coffee. 

“T’m the only other girl in this restaurant right now.” 

I was drinking a cappuccino when the girl returned to her seat, 
smoothing her hands over her hair, eyes, and cheeks. 

Hours later, Nee-chan and I were in Sangenjaya. I loved 
Sangenjaya. I saw it and thought I would live there, as soon as I hada 
couple million dollars in the bank (maybe some clerical error at the IRS). 
Sangenjaya is the perfect combination of Tokyo’s gritty neon-sign density 
and the hypoallergenic quality of a high-class office building. The Setagaya 
Line trolley’s terminal stop is in the heart of Sangenjaya. It’s wrapped up 
thick in the meat of some commercial buildings. If you sped by in a sports 
car on the highway, you’d never think this town had a trolley stop. Mere 
meters from the trolley platform is a Subway sandwich shop. 

In the hour we had to kill before we were slated to show up at 
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Nick’s house, we went to the top of the Sky Carrot building, the tallest 
skyscraper you can ascend in Tokyo with neither a job in the building nora 
purchased ticket. The hazy city outside the windows was something I felt 
like I had never seen. From FFD’s penthouse apartment, I could see 
highways, Tokyo Tower, and some old temples. From atop the Sky Carrot, it 
was all one- or two-story houses, train lines, and trolley tracks. It was like 
we'd stepped into a time machine back into the 1960s. 

In order to look out the windows facing west, you needed to be a 
paying customer of the medium-ritzy Sky Carrot restaurant. From the door 
into the reception area, I could see the pine-green rugs, the polished 
silverware on the tables, and the glowy haze of postcard Tokyo out the 
observation windows. 

Nick’s girlfriend lived in a studio apartment with a length-to-width 
ratio of a good ocean kayak. We went with Nick to an udon shop near the 
station. Outside the window was a great beast of a highway. Nick slipped 
me an envelope of cash while I blew on my noodles and Nee-chan buried 
her gaze in a text. We ate in silence. I scooped up some of the last of my 
noodles and took a savage bite. My molars snagged on a growth near the 
back of my tongue, popping the whole situation wide open. The taste of my 
blood was foul, like egg yellows and gunpowder. I hiccoughed; a splurt of 
the substance popped out of my mouth and right atop the mass of jumbled 
noodles at the bottom of the bowl. Nee-chan and I looked at my blood, in the 
silence, for a while. It was black and red and greasy. I continued to cough a 
bit, maybe making a face to indicate how ugly this whole idea was. 

“T think .. . I think I definitely did get bitten by a spider. In my 
mouth. In the park... last night.” 

Nee-chan’s mischievous grin appeared for a moment, and then 
vanished. Her voice shot up to a rock-concert volume and a shrill pitch I’d 
never heard out of her mouth. She was imitating the girl from the 
bathroom: 


“You are so fucking annoying! I’m breaking up with you, right now!’” 


While Nick paid the check, our waitress, a sparkling clean girl, 
approached me and asked in a pleasant-enough manner if Nee-chan was my 
girlfriend. 

“Oh. Hah. That thing about her breaking up with me? Oh, no. That’s, 
like. A private joke, I guess.” 

Nick and Nee-chan stood by the exit with their arms folded similarly 
as I chatted with the girl. The girl eventually wrote her phone number and 
email address on the back of a length of receipt tape. 

“T...really am looking for an English tutor, you know.” 

“T believe you,” I said. She blushed. 


I paid the landlords that day. They took the money. Then they told 
me we had to wait two weeks to move in. I could have cried. I mean, I could 
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have. I didn’t. 


I later -- not really “much” later, though certainly “later” -- had sex 
with that girl from the udon shop, in her parents’ house, while they were at 
work. She was a college student, which meant she wasn’t doing anything 
important most afternoons. I met her just once after the time we had sex. 
That time, we had sex again. Afterward, she gave me a paper bag that 
looked like it probably contained a single DVD case. I took the DVD case 
out. She pointed at the girl on the cover: 

“That’s not me.” 

“Tt most certainly is not.” 

“I’m on this DVD, though. They gave me twenty copies.” 

“Oh. Cool.” 

“The guy who owns this little porn company is also the star in all his 
films.” 

“Sounds like a nice arrangement.” 

“He was... he was a really sweet guy.” 

A later viewing of the DVD would reveal the guy to be an overly 
tanned, leather-like human being in a comically giant toupee and 
sunglasses. He never removed his shirt, even in the midst of intercourse. 
His thighs were built like prize hams. 

“He sends me flowers every year on my birthday.” 

This man selected girls based on his own taste -- I could sense a 
trend in the four amateur girls he had paid to appear on this DVD. One of 
them was a huge-breasted, short-haired girl who talked too much during the 
interview phase. She said she wanted to be an actress. He, posing as a 
camera man, began undressing her while she, wearing a comical wedding 
dress, was putting on her makeup in the dressing room. He broke her down 
slowly: 

“Look, I’m just the camera man. However, as the camera man, there 
are things I need to know. You tell me these things, and I’ll tell them to the 
star, and this thing will go smoothly.” 

She didn’t know a camera was hidden just outside the door. 

Eventually, she was naked on her chair; he was standing over her. “I 
need to see the way you suck. I need to know the kinds of faces you make. 
See, I don’t want to have to tell you what kinds of faces you make. You’re a 
real natural beauty: I can see that. I want to know what kinds of faces you 
naturally make, so I can accentuate them more.” And thus, his erection. 

Minutes later: “Can I put it in for just a second? Just for a second. 
Well, to be honest, it should be more like ten seconds, or possibly thirty, if I 
can’t immediately grasp the way your beauty reacts to vigorous sex.” 

Eventually, he was telling her she was beautiful, and she was 
wailing. “Should I stop right now?” 

Her answer was -- and I say this with absolutely no sarcasm -- pure 
art: “Oh god, no; please don’t stop.” 

The absolute lack of theatricality in the woman was astounding. 


Two wedding-dress-wearing girls later, there was the girl I’d met at 
the udon shop, five years younger, wearing a high school uniform. 

“That was my actual high school uniform. It wasn’t a costume.” 

She’d met the man in the street, in Ikebukuro. His first question to 
her had been “Are you eighteen or older?” 

Watching this man have sex with this girl I had already had sex with 
was an exercise in the depths of shame. He was so good at it. I tried to tell 
myself that it’s not about an individual’s level of skill: it’s about how well 
the two people get along. It’s about chemistry, and pheromones. My sex 
with this girl had been so unmemorable. I can’t even remember what her 
pubic hair had looked like (and the DVD didn’t help, with how Japanese 
pornography mosaic-censors genital regions). This guy who sent her flowers 
every year on her birthday, however, had been something else. Maybe it 
was about one person’s skill after all. Or maybe it was all about getting old: 
you get old enough and you just want it so much. The opportunity to have 
sex with a high school girl, to a fifty-something man, is like a chest of 
doubloons to a pirate captain. It can make you cry, thankful, or 
philosophical. It can consume you. This man was making it work -- building 
his lifestyle, livelihood, and hobbies around his thirst for young women. You 
want it so much that when you have it, you are sure to own every 
nanosecond of the experience. 

My sex with her had been a simple thing, delicious like a stack of 
pancakes. His, however, had been a whole different genre of sustenance. 
Watching this man have sex with this girl I had also had sex with -- more 
times than he had, and technically for a longer amount of time -- was an out- 
of-out-of-body experience. It was like watching someone playing Super 
Mario Bros. 3, starting World 1-1, immediately turning Mario around to the 
left, running off the edge of the screen, and showing up right on the fifty- 
yard-line of John Madden Football 1993. (For one thing, one of those games 
was released four years before the other one.) It wasn’t a case of “How can 
[someone] do that [with anyone]?” It was a case of “How can [he] do that 
with [her]?” 

I don’t think about this story very often. However, whenever I do, it 
feels important. Having written it down here for the first time, and having 
read over it, I realize that it’s about as important as (or more important 
than) anything else in explaining what happened with The Green-Haired 
Girl. I think I finally understand my problem: it’s that I love a much smaller 
percentage of everyone than the gentleman porn star in that DVD I watched 
the lonely, rainy afternoon of the Weirdest Erection Of My Life. 

The last time I had masturbated before watching that video was also 
the last time I ever masturbated. 


3. we meet the tambourine virtuoso 
the precise manner in which i don’t go to thailand 


I watched that DVD, alone, on a sofa, in the apartment I shared with 
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Drew, Nick, and Marco, while waiting for an English student to show up. 
The English student was a tambourine virtuoso and an expert pistol 
marksman. Her father was a novelist of abstract science-fiction. You can’t 
make this stuff up. 

I’d met her a few weeks earlier. The meeting place was the same as 
always: the Saizeriya diner outside the West Exit of Ikebukuro Station. It 
was gray and nearly a hundred percent humid outside. She showed up in a 
lavender camisole and jeans, a ponytail tied to the side of her head, anda 
bag that probably contained a trumpet slung over her shoulder. She said hi; 
I said hello. 

“Is that a trumpet?” I asked. 

“Yes. It is trumpet.” 

She wasn’t impressed that I was able to identify a nondescript, 
rectangular instrument case as containing a trumpet. That told me a little 
bit about her personality: that she had a big brother and also a boyfriend of 
many years. 

“You have a big brother, don’t you?” 

“How... yes.” 

“How long have you been playing the trumpet?” 

“Yes?” 

“The trumpet. How long have you been playing it?” I hovered my 
hand outside the table. I held it at about the height of the top of a five-year- 
old’s head. “Since you were a kid?” 

“Oh! Yes since I was, maybe, six years old.” 

“Do you play in a band?” 

She cocked her head to one side. 

“Yes.” 

“Oh. A jazz band?” 

“No. It is rock band.” 

“Oh. What kind of rock band?” 

“Maybe, like ska music. Only, just one trumpet.” 

“Oh.” 

“One trumpet, is me.” 

“Oh. Right on.” 

“My steady is playing the guitar.” 

“Your steady?” 

She blushed. “Steady boyfriend.” 

Weeks later, on the afternoon I’d watched that porn DVD, I’d ask 
her why she was studying English. The question was maybe a thinly veiled 
attempt to ask why she was bothering hanging out with me. All she did was 
sit next to me on the sofa in the living room and listen to me talk while I 
played Final Fantasy V or Mother 2 on our big TV. 

“T want to go on a journey.” 

“What kind of journey?” 

“A jazz music journey. An... odi-shee.” 

“An odyssey?” 


“Yes. I will go to San Diego. I will ride The Bus to cities. From San 
Diego to Alaska. Not one-way. Two ways. I will go there. To Alaska. Then I 
will come back.” 

“You should see the Pacific Coast Highway.” 

She swiveled around on the sofa, her legs tied up all spider-like. 

“Yes! Yes. I want to see. It.” 

“What will you do on your jazz odyssey?” 

“T want to have session. I want to play with jazz musician.” 

“Trumpet?” 

“No, no. Tambourine.” 

She opened her hiking-backpack-sized purse. She withdrew a disc- 
shaped, rigid carbon-fiber case. She undid three screws. The case puffed 
open. The inside was lined with bunchy velvet. 

It was an old tambourine. 

“Oh. Hey. It’s a tambourine.” 

“Listen.” 

She grabbed the TV remote. She muted the television. She held the 
tambourine high. An invisible samba parade began happening inside my 
living room. 

Drew walked in, with groceries, in the middle of the thirty-second 
bar of the beat. If he’d come in maybe ten bars earlier, I wouldn’t have been 
in love with her. 

Two hours later, we were speaking Japanese. 

“Tt’s not so easy to find work as a tambourine virtuoso,” she said. “I 
can play the trumpet fairly decently, and I make plenty of money teaching 
trumpet lessons, or as a session musician.” 

“Why do you think tambourine virtuosos aren’t so in demand?” 

“T’m not sure. I think about that a lot.” 

She was twenty-five years old. 

“Tambourine is tricky. You don’t need to be a virtuoso to suffice. 
And there aren’t many compositions that absolutely call for a virtuoso.” 

“T personally can’t think of any, I guess,” I said. 

“If someone would write one, that’d be nice.” 

“Tf I could, I’d write one for you.” 

She smiled. Her lips were sinewy, like someone who’d played 
trumpet most of her life. 

“Thanks.” 

Two hours later, she was still sitting on the sofa. She was nodding 
off. I was talking to myself while playing the videogame. 

Drew came out of his room in his bathrobe. 

“You want me to go somewhere? I’ve got some reading to do, 
anyway.” 

“Uh. No? Why.” 

“T mean, are you two--” he looked over the sofa. Her eyes were 
closed. “Are you two going to be fucking tonight?” 

“Oh. Man. No.” 


I was right. I walked her to the station an hour later. 

When I got home, Nee-chan was in her place on the sofa, furiously 
texting someone. I almost tripped over her power adapter cable as I came 
around the sofa. 

“T saw you and that girl walking to the station. I didn’t want to 
interrupt anything. Are you and her, like, dating?” 

“Oh. No.” 

“Huh. That’s what that one guy said.” 

“You mean Drew?” 

“Yeah. That one guy.” 

“Did you talk to him?” 

“Yeah. I just asked him if you and that girl were dating.” 

“And he said no.” 

“He said she was your English student.” 

“She is.” 

“Why did I hear you speaking Japanese to her?” 

“The lesson was over.” 

Nick and Marco came home; they listened to music in the room they 
shared. Drew sat on the sofa and played some PC-Engine games. Nee-chan 
went on texting someone furiously. I read a couple of books. Eventually, 
Drew went to bed. We had a weird arrangement in that house. The master 
bedroom had one bed, and either Drew or me would sleep in it. Whoever 
didn’t go to bed first had to sleep on the sofa, or on the futons on the floor 
in front of the sofa. Nee-chan and I slept on the futons that night. We had 
some shocked-silent, fully clothed sex. That was the first and last time 
anyone else ever walked in on me having sex with a girl. It was Marco, 
shirtless, his ponytail untied, his hair falling far beyond his shoulders. 

“T’m not looking,” he said, using his hand as a makeshift blinder. 

We’d been in that house for six weeks, and I’d already had a dozen 
girls over. Many of them were English students who never tried to become 
my friends. One English student brought her eleven-year-old son. One of the 
girls was Sakai. We had sex on the sofa in the gray of an afternoon. It came 
on out of nowhere. One English student was a girl named Maria. She looked 
like -- and was -- a librarian. The first time I met her, her face was a perfect 
square, her hair shoulder-length and black. We went to Saizeriya, and then 
wandered the misty afternoon rain of Ikebukuro Sunshine City. The second 
time, she asked if she could come to my house. I met her at the station. Her 
hair was fried, and orange. Her gold-rimmed spectacles had been replaced 
by purple-framed, slim, plastic glasses. She looked about forty percent 
fatter. In the master bedroom, on the smaller sofa, in front of the smaller 
TV, she asked me if I had a girlfriend, if I liked her, if I wanted to make out, 
et cetera. We made out a bit. It was weird. It was more like mutual 
teethbrushing. She asked if she could see my penis. We were speaking 
Japanese at this time. “Can I see your penis?” I showed her. She was 
twenty-eight years old. “Oh my god,” she whispered, her hands against her 
cheeks. The penis was half-flaccid, in such a way that it was about as big as 
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it could get before it was noticeably erect. “Oh my god,” she whispered 
again. She touched the pee-hole with her right index finger. “By the way,” 
she said. She paused. “I’m a virgin.” We didn’t have sex. She never came 
over for another lesson. 

The first girl I had ever invited over to that house had, in fact, been 
a woman. I’d met her through English lessons. She was one of the people 
who’d sincerely wanted to learn English. If you put a gun to my head right 
now and asked me to pick the best human beings I’ve ever met, she would 
be in the top three. She was tall -- almost my height -- and invariably wore 
bright colored T-shirts with skinny jeans. She had teeth like a traffic jam. 
Her hair was perfectly black, straight, and silky. She squinted a lot. One 
might say she squinted all the time. She’d been the founder and editor-in- 
chief of an eventually major music magazine. Now she worked at an 
enormous company whose NASDAQ symbol contains their full name. The 
week before I invited her over, we had been having dinner with her near 
her house in Asakusa. We took a walk outside. She pushed her bike in the 
lavender-and-orange early eveningtime. She talked about how she hated her 
job, and how she hated modern Japanese pop music. Every time I met her, I 
couldn’t stop thinking that she was more or less exactly like a Japanese 
Woody Allen film female lead. 

Years later, a girl I was dating would meet this woman and be 
unable to remember her bizarre, ancient-like Japanese name for more than 
two seconds. So she called her “Funako”. The “Funa” was the kanji that 
meant “boat”, so the name was “Boat Girl”. It was a weird name. 

“When are you moving into your new house?” Funako asked. Her 
English was fantastic. She’d lived in England for six years after college. She 
was thirty-three. 

“Next week,” I told her. We’d known each other for three months, 
having occasional coffee in the Ueno area. The first time we’d met had been 
on my birthday, before I met Kaoru in Shinjuku. 

“Oh. Cool. And you’re living with three friends?” 

“Yeah. They’ve already got places. Their leases aren’t up until the 
end of the month, so I'll be there all alone for a week.” 

“What day do you move in?” 

“Saturday.” 

“I’m going to go to your house. Next Saturday.” 

That Saturday, we met at Ukimafunado Station. We had dinner at 
the Bamiyan family restaurant near the train tracks. My potatoes were 
visibly coated in salt. We sat in the park staring at wobbling geese until the 
sun became a lie. She talked about her dad a lot. 

“He used to be pretty infamous around the Shitamachi area. He was 
a singer.” 

Later, she’d show me a picture of him. It was hanging right on her 
apartment wall next to a “Spider-Man” movie poster and a Polaroid of 
herself backstage with The White Stripes. Her dad had a magnificent 
greased-back pompadour. He was wearing a tucked-in button-down shirt, 
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black sunglasses, and belly-button-high chinos with suspenders. He was 
badness personified. In his right hand was a big, swirly lollipop. Beneath his 
left hand was the top of a pigtailed little girl’s head. 

We made the long walk back to my place. Thinking back on 
Ukimafunado, my most distinct impression is that with your back on the 
park, you couldn’t find a single green object in that whole town. Under train 
bridges and highway bridges, past parking lots and alley-cracks between 
superstructures, it felt like Ukimafunado was carved out of one solid piece 
of stone. 

Funako took her shoes off inside my house. She stood with her 
hands on her hips. I showed her the two futons in the middle of the living 
room floor. Against the wall was my little suitcase. 

“This is where I live.” 

“Where’s all your stuff?” 

“That’s it.” 

“That’s it?” 

“Yeah, that’s it.” 

“What’s in the suitcase?” 

“Six pairs of underwear, six pairs of socks, another pair of jeans, ten 
white V-neck t-shirts, a Super Famicom, and some games.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Drew’s friend is going to give us a little TV.” 

“You don’t even have a TV?” 

“No.” 

“Huh. What are we going to do, then?” 

“Hey, you're the one who wanted to come here.” 

“Where’s your bathroom?” 

“Tt’s right over there.” 

She hit her forehead on the wall above the bathroom door. 

“Man! Man. Shit! Shit.” 

“Are you Okay?” 

“Yeah, I’m okay.” 

Funako closed the bathroom door. A maybe-contemplative six 
seconds of dead silence ensued. It was an “Is that what I think it is?” kind of 
silence. 

Her scream cut through the humidity. 

“There’s something in there and I need you to make sure it’s dead.” 

It was a cockroach the size of a baby’s foot. 

She washed her hands for four minutes in the kitchen sink. I 
mummified my hands in toilet paper and scooped the dead, crispy meat- 
collage into the toilet. I couldn’t look away as it flushed. The toilet paper 
formed walls within the little hole. The walls closed in and shattered the 
brittle corpse into a puff of grotesque tomato sauce. 

I came out of the bathroom with my hands held upward, at shoulder 
level. 

“That thing was like a Dragon Quest monster.” 


“Good thing it was dead.” 

“They probably fumigated this place yesterday, and didn’t stop by to 
clean up.” 

“Well, they offered to clean up ‘one last time’ on Monday, if I 
wanted to move in on Tuesday.” 

“T see.” 

“I was impatient.” 

“Where can I sit?” 

“Sit on that futon there.” I pointed at the futon, thinking she’d put 
her back against the wall. She didn’t. She sat at the head of the futon, 
Indian-style, facing the foot. I sat with my back to the wall. I was in the 
perfect position to stare at the front door. 

She screamed again, after a bit. I jumped up to my feet. 

“What! What? What is it?” 

“Another cockroach.” 

There was another cockroach, in the corner, near the master 
bedroom door. I made toilet-paper mummy-fists out of my hands again. I 
guided the cockroach to its grave. 

She looked me in the eye and said my name. It felt like a 
punctuation mark before a sentence. It was the in-person, English verbal 
equivalent of one of those upside-down question marks they use in Spanish. 
It shook me to my ribs. The silence served as a colon. Then she spoke: 

“This is disgusting.” 

“What’s so disgusting?” 

“These cockroaches.” 

“T don’t want to defend the cockroaches. I hate them as much as you 
can hate a thing. Though I’ve been so long without a home I can look past it 
for a little bit.” 

“If there were two cockroaches that big in here, that means there 
are plenty more. They’re in the alleys. They’re inside the toilet. They’re 
inside the air-conditioner. You’re going to turn the air-conditioner on one 
day, and a cockroach is going to flop out and land on top of your head!” 

“You said so yourself they fumigated.” 

“Don’t you wonder why those cockroaches were out in the open like 
that? Maybe they were the super-cockroaches. The fumes made them 
angry! So they came out of hiding and were like, looking around, angry. 
Then they died. You probably have thousands more dead inside the walls 

“Remind me not to look inside the walls.” 

“How can you sleep, knowing they’re in there?” 

“Well, technically, I haven’t slept in this apartment yet. I just put 
these futons and my suitcase in here before going out to wait for you at the 
station.” 

“So maybe you won’t be able to sleep.” 

“Maybe I won’t.” 

“IT won't be able to sleep, either.” 

“T bet my inability to sleep will be greater than yours.” 


my” 
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“How?” 

“Well, I’m a vegetarian.” 

“What does that have to do with anything? Doesn’t that mean you 
like animals? I bet you sympathize with cockroaches for having evolved and 
survived so many millions of years.” 

“T’m not a vegetarian because I love animals. I’m a vegetarian 
because I want nothing to do with them.” 

“Not even cats and dogs?” 

“T mean, I don’t mean I hate animals. I just don’t love animals. And I 
hate the way they taste.” 

“What does that have to do with cockroaches?” 

“Well, I’ve never eaten lobster or crab.” 

“Lobster and crab are delicious.” 

“Then why don’t you try eating a cockroach? They look like lobsters. 
I bet they taste the same.” 

She slapped me, hard, on the shoulder. 

“Why don’t you try having sex with a gorilla? They look a lot like 
humans.” 

An hour later, as the last of the early evening light through the 
kitchen windows faded, she was asleep with her back against the wall. I was 
playing Pokemon on my Gameboy Advance. Her head slid down the wall. 
Her forehead smacked into my shoulder. She awoke. The single, sigh-like 
sound escaping her lips was a Cliff’s Notes version of the phrase “Did I miss 
anything?” 

An hour later, we were on our backs, side-by-side, hands behind our 
heads, looking up. The neon sign next door filtered through the frosted 
kitchen windows, creating pseudo-spontaneous constellations on the ceiling. 

“My dad died of lung cancer. This was three years ago. He never 
even smoked. It was really bad. He was only in his fifties. I went to the 
hospital every day for a month. I put on jazz records for him. He couldn’t 
even talk. He just laid there and cried. He was the most beautiful man I ever 
met. When I was in high school -- I had some problems. I took a year off. He 
sent me to Africa. I lived in a village in Kenya for a while.” 

An hour passed. During that hour, my hands had migrated to my 
sides. She put her hand on top of my hand. 

A month passed. 

We were really good friends. 

“I’m going to Korea,” I told her. 

“Why?” 

“My tourist visa is up. I need to reset it.” 

“Did you buy the ticket yet?” 

“T need to buy it this week.” 

“You’re set on Korea? Is there anywhere else you want to go? I 
could take a couple days off work and go with you! I have, like, eight 
personal days I have to use before the end of the year.” 

“T was thinking maybe I would go to Thailand.” 
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“Don’t go to Thailand,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Because, maybe, if you go to Thailand, you'll... meet a girl.” 
“Oh?” 

“And she'll... tell you something. And maybe you'll believe her.” 
“What do you mean?” 

“Look,” she said, rolling up halfway, elbow resting on the ground, 


looking down at my face. 


want.” 


“What?” 

“T knew a man once, okay?” 

“What?” 

“And he went to Thailand, okay?” 

“What?” 

“And that was it. He was gone after that.” 

“What?” 

She laid back down, put her hands behind her head. 


“T don’t know. It’s all up to you. It’s all up to you. Go wherever you 


Ten minutes passed. Something had changed. Nick left his room. 


went to the bathroom. He came back through the living room, wished us 
goodnight. 


“T’m going to Korea.” 
“Fine, go to Korea. Or go to Thailand. Maybe you should go to 


Thailand!” 


“Have you ever been to Thailand?” 

“Yeah. Just once,” she said. 

“How was it?” 

“Tt was terrible! It was fucking awful!” 

“What was so awful?” 

“Well, I was on a train, right?” 

“And?” 

“And some girl came over to me, and offered to sell me some 


cookies.” 


“And?” 

“And...and...” 

“And?” 

“She robbed me!” 

“Oh god.” 

“Yeah!” 

“What did she steal?” 

“She stole ...she stole...” 
“What?” 

“She stole my penis!” 

I sat up halfway. I looked her in the eye. She was resting on her 


elbow. Her eyes were open wide. A smile began to form. 


“Oh, god.” 


He 


“Did you believe me? Did you really think I might have been a man 
before?” 

“Not really -- I don’t know.” 

“Man, of course I wouldn’t go to Thailand. Have you seen how dirty 
that place is? Have you ever seen photos?” 

“I’ve seen photos of beaches.” 

“The beaches are definitely out of the way. They are by no means 
representative of the rest of the country. I’ve seen a couple travel shows. 
Trust me.” 

“T trust you.” 

“Did you really think I might have been a man before? Would you 
still want to be my friend if I used to be a man?” 

I looked her from forehead to ankles. 

“Sure,” I said. “Sure I’d be your friend, if you’d been a man before.” 

“Maybe you'd like Thailand a lot, then!” 


I didn’t go to Thailand. I went to Korea. I met my friend for dinner 
on the first night. I’d like to say I met the man she later married. I’m not 
sure I did. She was with so many friends. They drank a lot of beer and ate a 
lot of pork. I asked if I couldn’t stay with her that night. She said I couldn’t. 
She said her boyfriend was staying with her at her parents’ place. He was a 
pastor in training, she said. She assured me: “There won’t be any funny 
business. Is that the right expression? “There won’t be any funny 
business’?” I told her, “It’s the right expression if he doesn’t have a sense of 
humor.” She didn’t get it. I wasn’t too shook up that she didn’t get it. I hit 
up some guy I’d met through my blog. His name was Oscar. I waited around 
for him near the train station nearest his house. The weather in early 
September was as mild as I’d ever feel it in Korea. Oscar was a short little 
Colombian dude wearing a newsie hat. He was from Boston. He had hair so 
curly and shiny it looked greasy. His face-stubble gave the impression of a 
man who shaved at noon and had five ‘o clock shadow at three. He talked 
like a 1950s game-show host. When he had a couple beers in him, he talked 
like a 1950s game-show host inside a microwave oven. After dropping my 
little suitcase in his cavernous, emerald-floored apartment, we went out to 
get some drinks -- he had beers, I had Cokes -- with the teaching staff of the 
school where he worked. He pounded a bunch of beers. English teachers in 
Korea were hard people. One guy was the sort of guy you’d call a “cradle- 
robber” no matter how old the girl was he was dating. Another guy, from 
New Zealand, had an actual eye patch. Then there was an Australian man 
who literally believed Brian Johnson was a better vocalist than Bon Scott. 
Then there was a Canadian guy who talked about a male friend who’d raped 
his female friend. 

“The guy was a real jerk,” he said. “What a piece of work.” 

I, too, have a story about a male friend raping a female friend of 
mine. This was back in college. I eventually tricked the guy into believing he 
had AIDS. I’d tell the story in full detail, though I’d come off sounding more 
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petty and horrible than I mean to at this point. 

“T went around to his house last night,” this Canadian guy said. 

“Wait, last night?” I asked him. 

“Fuck yeah, last night.” 

“Wait, so this thing... this thing with him .. .” (I lowered my 
voice.) “... this thing with him raping her -- it happened recently?” 

“Tt happened last week, man.” 

“Oh. Wow.” 

“So I went to his place, right? He didn’t think I was there to hit him, 
which was remarkable.” 

The sentence immediately repeated itself, centered, in the middle of 
my brain: 


“He didn’t think I was there to hit him, which was remarkable.” 


The girl who’d been raped showed up around closing time, 
squirming like a group of midgets standing on one another’s shoulders. She 
was from Ireland. She had precious bangs cut millimeters above her 
eyebrows. She had an impish smile. The smile didn’t last long. She got so 
drunk it managed to scare me. She talked about how she could play the 
guitar solo from “Stairway to Heaven”. 

“It’s a great song to play before you go to sleep. It really relaxes 
me.” 

She took me back to her apartment -- as big as Oscar’s, with four 
foreign, catatonic, invisible roommates. She took me into her room and 
played all of “Stairway to Heaven” on her acoustic guitar, singing all the 
words. The guitar solo was note-for-note. 

“T’ve been playing this song before bed most nights since I was 
eleven.” 

She fell asleep. I covered her with a blanket and left. 

I had no idea where I was. I found a sauna. I went in. The stairway 
downward, into the lobby, felt like it would never end. Maybe the heat of 
the water came from the earth’s core. I had an awkward ten minutes during 
which I paid a guy to rent some pajamas. He gave me the pajamas, and a 
locker key. I put my stuff in a locker. I bathed in a skin-melting hot bath and 
then an ice-cold bath. I sat beneath an artificial waterfall heated precisely to 
human body temperature. It was the weirdest kind of massage. I sat ina 
sauna of terrifying heat with a Russian string quartet. These men were 
enormous. I wasn’t wearing my glasses, of course, though I could have 
sworn their penises were smaller than mine. After three minutes in the 
sauna, my lungs were made of hot newspaper. I started to understand why 
the grim reaper’s face is so bony. The one guy grabbed me by the shoulder, 
his loin-towel touching my loin-towel. This is maybe the closest I’ve ever 
gotten to a homosexual experience. The guy grabbed me under the armpit 
and threw me shoulders-first into the ice-cold bath. My skin underwent a 
chemical reaction, Big Bang being God opening a soda can. Back in the 


sauna, with new life rejoicing and rising from my body, I spoke Russian for 
the first time in a long time. It was to ask the men what brought them all, 
lifelong friends as they obviously were, to Korea. 

“The money,” they all agreed. 

“My wife hates it here,” the cellist said. He was a cello teacher. 

“Mine, too,” said the violinist. He was a violin teacher. 

“My wife doesn’t mind it,” the violist said. He was a database 
programmer. 

“My kids are happy,” the violinist said. 

“We've been friends since kindergarten,” the cellist said. “I am fifty- 
four years old. I never would have believed then that at age fifty-four I 
would have had such a history with this many men, and gone so far with 
them.” 

“We’re here for five years,” the violinist said. 

“After the collapse of the Soviet Union, we were apart for many 
years. We knew that, someday, we would all meet again. The place where 
we met again did not necessarily have to be Korea. However, in the end, 
it was Korea.” 

“Tt’s better than Russia,” the violist said. 

In an hour, I showered and dressed in those gray pajamas. The 
common area had a bar. I sat at the bar and let the cellist buy me a Pepsi. 
They all drank beer. The common area was low and wide as a bowling alley. 
The dark room’s floor glistened as though rain-wet in the light of a distant 
flat-screen television. People in pajamas rested on mats, on their elbows or 
their backs. It was windowless -- we were a hundred feet underground. This 
was how people would live in the future, after nuclear war destroyed 
everything upstairs: hopefully we’d have enough food packed into some 
underground storeroom to serve everyone noodles for the rest of their 
natural lives. It was the softest prison ever built. 

I toured some of the themed clothing-necessary saunas. They were 
marked “Spring”, “Summer”, “Fall”, and “Winter”. In the “Winter” room, a 
Korean couple were cuddling for warmth. They looked at me, and smiled, 
when I entered. I made a shivering motion. I spoke Korean: “It’s cold in 
here.” They answered, overjoyed, in love with each other by choice and with 
everything else by default: “Yes! Yes it is!” 

Upstairs, I found the Sleeping Room. It was heated to the 
temperature of a human eardrum. The ceiling must have been ten feet 
beneath the subway tracks. The door slowly closed as I duck-walked, 
dragging my mat and corn-husk pillow to the farthest corner, careful not to 
step on any sleeping bodies. I set my mat down and got on my back. I 
looked at the ceiling, just inches from my head. It was of a fresh, brand-new 
kind of linoleum, deep gray in color, fashioned to look like wood. When the 
door closed all the way, the place went pitch black. I imagined the sea. 
Aside from the rumbling subway overhead and the breathing of many nearly 
deceased dreamers, all was soundless. I fell asleep. I can’t tell you if I’ve 
ever slept that soundly since. In my dream, I was having sex with a Russian 
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cashier in the employee break room of the Target store where I’d worked 
back in high school. This was something that had happened in real life. 
However, at the time, I was overwhelmed with the possibility that someone 
might barge in on us. I couldn’t concentrate, and enjoy being young. In my 
dream, I had all the time in the world. 

I slept for about sixteen hours. I woke up. I had a Pepsi. Outside, 
Korea was a place that existed beneath the sun. I went to Dunkin Donuts. I 
ate a couple of crullers and a jelly donut. I went to an electric-blue-lit 
internet cafe. I emailed Oscar: I told him to meet me after he got off work. I 
sat in that cafe, playing Starcraft, until eight PM. I ate four almond 
chocolate bars and drank two whole liters of aloe juice in that time. All the 
cigarette smoke in the air made me sweaty, and greasy. Back in Oscar’s 
house that night, I took a shower before we headed out to the bars. In his 
Korean bathroom, everything that wasn’t a shampoo bottle, a toothbrush, or 
a washcloth was kept inside a pneumatically sealed cabinet. The detachable 
shower head was attached to a snake-like hose in the middle of the wall. 
The toilet, the sink -- the everything was all one thing, molded out of one 
piece of seamless magenta plastic. It was a microcosm of life in an airplane 
toilet. You could live in there. I thought, if I lived in Korea, I’d start 
laminating my literature. 

One afternoon later, I was standing in a jogging path in an Astroturf 
park atop a thirteen-story shopping center with a sixteen-story apartment 
building growing out of the top of its head like an urban mushroom. The sky 
a merciless blue, I watched Seoul, the world’s largest toy car play set. Two 
of those twenty-foot-tall inflatable Halloween-like ghost-things spasm- 
danced outside a cellular phone shop two hundred feet down and one block 
away. Between them, two Korean girls with identical haircuts, white 
pleather bikinis, and goat-like furry leggings bumped and grinded like 
questionable Christians to the impossible sounds of a nearby boom box. 

A week later, I was back in Japanese airspace. Korea wouldn’t let 
me go back sane: my right eardrum burst on the descent into Narita. 
Yellow-pink sticky liquid ran down the side of my head. The flight attendant 
was like, “Can I maybe get you some orange ju--oh my fuck.” 

She brought me a warm towel. By then, the plane had dropped 
another two thousand feet, and gloppy, sometimes-black, sometimes-red 
stuff was chuckling out of my left ear-hole. 

Somewhere in the next half an hour, I have deduced with the power 
of hindsight, I obtained two ear infections. 

A week passed. The ear infections became impossible to hide during 
casual conversation. I couldn’t help wincing, squinting, or clapping my hand 
to my ear with an expression on my face like I’d just inadvertently discarded 
a pot roast. The latter gesture was especially offensive if someone else were 
talking to me while I made it. 

One thing I did a lot of, back then, was meet readers of my blog, and 
coerce them gently into buying me dinner. One of those guys, in my first 
week with an ear infection, rubbed me the wrong way immediately. My 


memory of this time is especially sharp, maybe thanks to the pain. I don’t 
just remember how much it hurt, I remember everything I was ignoring or 
insulting while in that much pain, and how I justified my own meanness. 

“You’re being really snippy! You are copping a really snippy 
attitude!” Funako told me. 

“T know I am!” 

“That little boy was so interested in you. You were so mean to him!” 

“He was a sperm-turd,” I said. 

“What does that mean?” 

“T mean he was the result of a big slinky of ropy, silly-string-like 
semen gang-banging his mother’s egg. He’s like, conjoined identical 
sextuplets, six kids all sharing the same heart, liver, head -- all sharing the 
same everything.” 

Funako had become the go-to friend to have around when I met 
dudes from the internet. Most of them were cool. Most of them are still my 
friends today. (Hi, guys!) Some of them were psychopaths. The problem was 
I couldn’t pick the psychopaths from the cool guys based on emails alone. 

“Why do you even meet these guys?” 

“Because it’s fun.” 

“That guy definitely didn’t believe your ears were hurting.” 

“Some other sperm-turd was saying the same thing, the other day.’ 

“T don’t believe you, either. Are you sure it isn’t psychosomatic?” 

“T’ve probably met the only woman born and raised in Japan who 
would ever use the word ‘psychosomatic’ in an English conversation with 
me.” 
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“Tt’s a good word to know! Hey, it was probably one of the first two 
hundred words I taught myself when I started self-studying English.” 

“Was ‘hypochondriac’ another one of them?” 

“So how do you know this ear is really hurting? How do you know 
anything really hurts?” 

“IT saw blood come out of it. Yellow, pink, black, red, sticky blood. I 
touched the side of my head, and pulled my hand away, and there were 
strings of it.” 

“Ear infections, if left untreated, can spread to the brain! Then you 
can die! You need to get that taken care of.” 

Two days later, Funako was telling me that my ear infection wasn’t 
just an ear infection: it was a disease. 

“This is a disease! What you have is a disease.” 

Knees bent slightly, stopping in place, she pointed at her own ears 
with her two index fingers. 

“T’m not sure of the semantics there. It’s an inflammation, and an 
infection, and it might be a sickness, though I’m not sure it’s a disease.” 

“It’s a disease! It’s messed you up long enough to be called a 
disease.” 

She spoke my name. The period at the end of the one-word sentence 
containing my name was maybe twice the size of a normal period. 
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(.) 


I allowed my head to rotate to the right. She was gone. I rotated my 
head over to the left. Her eyes were gazing, unmoving, directly into the spot 
in space-time where my eyes were preordained to stop moving. 

“Tt’s a disease. You have a disease. This thing is diseasing you. It’s 
diseasing our friend ship. It is putting our friend ship into dis-ease.” 

“Well, what am I supposed to do about it?” 

She spoke my name again. Again, the period was twice as big as a 
normal period. 


(.) 


“What?” 

“You should go to hospital.” 

“You know -- you know I don’t have insurance.” 

“You should get a job, and get insurance.” 

“I’m not sure I can do that between now and this thing making me 
completely deaf.” 

“You won’t become completely deaf. You will become completely 
deaf and insane. You need to think about this. Your going deaf is not the 
only thing you should worry about. You should worry about getting a job 
and getting insurance, and you should also worry about going insane in 
addition to going deaf.” 

“T’m not going insane.” 

“T’ve known you for Three. Months.” She held up three fingers with 
ferocity that suggested danger of tendonitis. “You have changed, man!” 

“All that’s changed about me is that I got a haircut.” 

My haircut was great. I’d lost the heavy metal hair. I now had a 
fashionable J-rock mullet. I looked like Macguyver would look if they 
decided to do an edgy reboot set in the year 2015. 

“Yes! You got a haircut. That’s not everything! You lost more than 
your hair! You lost some of your mind!” 

“My mind is all here.” 

“Ts it? Can you prove it? Your mind is going, man. Your disease is 
like Bill Clinton’s.” 

“What does Bill Clinton have to do with my middle ear infection?” 

“First, I think you have an inner ear infection. Second, Bill Clinton 
had a disease .. . down there.” She forehead-gestured at my crotch. 

“Are you insinuating Bill Clinton had an STD?” 

“First, they call them ‘STI’s, now. The ‘I’ stands for ‘infection’.” 

“So he didn’t have a ‘disease’ -- he had an ‘infection’, like me.” 

“No! No! I’m not saying he had an STD or an STI. I’m saying he had 
a disease. That’s how he got the infection.” 

“Well then that’s nothing like me -- my infection led to a disease.” 

“Listen! I was going to say, ‘second of all’, Bill Clinton’s disease is 
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psychological. All he wants to do is stick his . . . his ‘P’ into lots of ‘V’. You 
know what I mean?” 

“First of all, that’s not a disease. That’s the way men are wired. Men 
don’t get pregnant. Women do. Some men are programmed to fall in love 
with women until they’ve accomplished ejaculation. Then they’re on the run 
again. It’s modern society that makes them want to stick around and raise a 
family. If Bill Clinton wanted to put his P into lots of V, then let’s just say 
that’s one thing he definitely wasn’t being disingenuous about.” 

“T don’t think you know what ‘disingenuous’ means!” 

For years, I wondered if, maybe, she was right. A quick fit of 
researching on the internet, just now, has led me to believe that if I’m not 
sure what that word means, no one else who uses it is, either. 

“Well, I don’t think you know why we’re talking about Bill Clinton.” 

“I’m saying his disease made people not like him.” 

“Eventually.” 

“Eventually.” 

“And mine is going to do the same thing?” 

“T looked this up -- on the internet. You have blood inside your ears. 
This is what happened to Beethoven. You said, when you yawn, you can’t 
hear anything for thirty seconds, right?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You mean, you can’t hear, like, people talking to you.” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“Do you hear sounds. . . inside your head?” 

I struggled to yawn. The head-sounds arose. I wasn’t sure if I they 
were sounds or feelings. They were merely sensory frictions. One of them 
sounded like a toaster would sound (and feel) if you hovered your cheek 
over the slits while you were making toast. The other was the ticking of a 
clock-gear made maybe of beef-steak. Behind it was what I imagined it 
would sound like if you scraped a steel cocaine fingernail against the bone 
of a T-bone steak. Then, constant guitar feedback escaping an amplifier 
made of compressed wet shredded newspaper. 

The hearing dripped slowly back in, filling the coffee pot of the 
moment. 

“Tt’s a noisy deafness, isn’t it?” 

Teas aitiss 

“You’re going to go insane! You’re going to go insane like 
Beethoven did!” 

“T’m not going to go insane like Beethoven did.” 

“He was sleeping on a park bench! They found him dead on a park 
bench!” 

“They’re not going to find me dead on a park bench.” 

“T don’t want to find you dead on a park bench. I don’t go to the 
park, anyway. So many -- so many homeless.” 

“Well, I’m going to get some money. I’m going to get some money 
and I’m going to go see the doctor.” 
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“How are you going to get the money?” 

“The comic translation people are going to pay me.” 

Again, she said my name. She interrupted me, three times, as I tried 
to start to talk, by saying my name. She wouldn’t stop interrupting me, or 
continue speaking, until I was looking her in the eye. 

“They’re not going to pay you.” 

“How do you know they’re not going to pay me?” 

“Because they’re lying to you.” 

“How do you know they’re lying to me?” 

“Because they know that if you complain about not having the 
money, that means you don’t have enough money to fly over there and kick 
them in the balls.” 

“T know, though I have a really good feeling that they’re going to 
pay me.” 

“They’re not going to pay you. Why do you think they’re going to 
pay you?” 

“Well, because they’re asking me to do more work--” 

“And what does that mean? You’re some guy who does work 
immediately and quickly and -- most importantly! -- for free.” 

“No, no, I know they’re going to pay this time because, like, they 
went bankrupt just two months ago.” 

“They went bankrupt? You didn’t tell me about this. What about all 
those times you say you can’t hang out with me because you’re busy 
translating comics? Are you lying to me? Are you out seeing prostitutes, 
hoes, and whores?” 

“You know I don’t have that kind of money. No, I’m translating 
comics. The guy who ran the comics publishing thing was independently 
acquiring contracts and putting together a portfolio so he could start up 
with another publisher.” 

“Did that work out for him?” 

“Well ...no! Though he’s got a better business model this time.” 

“What’s the business model?” 

“Girls’ comics. He’s selling girls’ comics.” 

“Shoujo manga?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Why does he think that’ll be popular in America? American comics 
are about Spider-Man, or Batman.” 

“Well, he figures the reason teenage girls don’t like comics is that 
they’ve just never had comics for them.” 

“No. No, they had comics like Archie or Betty and Veronica.” 

“Those were lame.” 

Again, she spoke my name. I rolled my eyes, stopped in place, 
looked at her. 

“What?” 

“Shoujo manga is lame. As you say, like Betty and Veronica, it’s 
lame.” 
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“You think I don’t know that?” 

“T don’t think you understand. You’re justa... foreign person in 
Japan. You think everything in Japan is better because it’s from Japan.” 

“Well... well, maybe the girls in American high schools think that, 
too!” 

Funako and I both began walking again at the same precise instant. 
We were looking in different directions. 

“T’m talking about something objective, here,” Funako said, soon, 
quietly. 

“What’s objective?” 

“The lameness. Shoujo manga are objectively lame.” 

“Well,” I said, looking at her. My eye-line bullet-wounded right 
through one side of her upper head and out the other. “They’re lame in a 
different way.” 

“Lame in a different way. Hah.” 

We arrived at the restaurant. A nice-enough kid was waiting in 
there with three friends. They bought me dinner. Funako participated 
politely in the conversation. 

We were walking back to her place, the male and female lead in a 
movie about Tokyo’s Asakusa district, the basement closet of Tokyo’s 
packrat uncle. What a beautiful town. Sunset was especially gorgeous. 
Pinks and lavenders and whites behind powerlines rendered into 
silhouettes. The streets were half-dark and alone. The director had 
forgotten to hire extras. I was the frogman, and she was the mermaid, at the 
bottom of an empty aquarium with flat blue pebbles for a floor and price 
tags attached to advertisements for all the necessary components (sold 
separately). 

“What a bunch of sperm-turds,” she said. 

“They were okay kids.” 

“You’re saying that because they bought you dinner.” 

“I’m saying that because anyone who would like me enough to buy 
me dinner might deserve the benefit of the doubt.” 

“See! Do you see what you’re saying? Do you hear what you’re 
doing? You’re disagreeing with me only to disagree with me! That’s your 
disease. That’s your sickness. That’s what your ears are doing to you.” 

“T’m just saying -- I don’t know, maybe I’m just saying I want to, I 
don’t know. Maybe I just want to be more optimistic. Maybe that’s going to 
help me in the near future.” 

“Why are you still walking with me? The station is that way. Are you 
going to go home tonight?” 

“Can I sleep on your sofa?” 

“Don’t you like your own house?” 

“Not so much, anymore.” 

“Do your roommates hate you?” 

“What? No, of course they don’t.” 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me if they hated you -- you’re being hateful, 
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lately. You have an attitude. You want money, you need money, you have 
problems with them. You say Drew and Marco never paid you for the 
deposit.” 

“They didn’t.” 

“You had a fight with them, didn’t you?” 

“No, no. It’s like. Drew has a girlfriend, I think. I don’t know. He 
met some girl.” 

“Where did he meet her?” 

“On the street? I don’t know. He saw some girl and asked if she 
wanted to go to karaoke.” 

“Okay, goodbye. I’m going home. You fuck right off. You want 
someone to talk to tonight? You should talk to Do-ryu. Call Do-ryu. Go find 
some whores! Go find some hoes. I am finished! Go find some hoes.” 

“T don’t want to find hoes.” 

She spoke my name, with an exclamation point. 

“What!” 

“You are a man! Men run free, like cheetahs! You should go run!” 

“Well, now that Drew has one, I don't suppose he wants to go 
looking for any more of them." 

She was quiet for a moment. I spoke. 

“So I figure, if Drew has a girl over, I have to sleep on the sofa, 
anyway, so why not sleep on your sofa? We can rent some movies.” 

I tell you, I liked her so much. She was the perfect person for me. I 
owe her so much. Whenever the phrase “People who hate me” appears in 
my brain, there she is at the top of the list. I really wish she didn’t hate me. 
I don’t blame her for hating me. God, what a weird thing that happened, 
with her. 

“Do you really want to rent movies and watch them on my stupid 
little TV in my stupid little room? Is that really what you want?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Ts that all you want? I know you have girls. I see you emailing on 
your little phone there.” 

“Man, whatever. I’ll go home.” 

“You don’t want to watch movies? Do you want to watch ‘Withnail 
and |’?” 

“Yeah, sure.” 

“You are such a child.” 

I looked at her. She was sucking her cheeks in. When homelessness 
gave me a toothache, I’d realize that cheek-sucking action was good for 
putting down the pain by a couple of notches. Her teeth were hurting her. 
Her teeth were probably hurting her about half as bad as my ears were 
hurting me. A year later, the pain would be so bad she’d be in tears. It was 
her wisdom teeth. It was me who diagnosed it. I was looking at her secret 
photo album, full of photos of her with apocalyptically famous people long 
before they were famous. There she was in a pub in England with Thom 
Yorke in 1991. Two years out of college, she was a real adult. Her face-skin 
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in the photo was identical to her face-skin at thirty-four. She was smiling 
broadly, happy to be hanging out with a guy whose music she respected 
without anyone telling her he was a superstar. Her teeth were perfectly 
normal. I knew it was going to be an awkward conversation when I 
broached that subject, though believe you me, I had no idea of the extent of 
the “and how”. She’d end up, emergency-room-hours later, with her wisdom 
teeth yanked out. In the middle of dinner three nights after the surgery -- 
kimchee udon soup (soft enough for her to digest without chewing) -- she’d 
take one sip of the soup. It filled up her empty tooth-holes. Her lips 
puckered up in a nine-volt-battery-licking expression. Her face turned 
purple. She pounded her right fist on the table. I snatched up the television 
remote from the straw-mat floor and muted the television so I could 
appreciate-slash-tend-to her pain in silence. She set her chopsticks down 
atop her bowl of rice. 

She said my name. She was looking me right in the eye. Kimchee 
soup dripped down from the corners of her mouth, sploshing onto the lap of 
her pajama pants. 

She pointed her two index fingers at her cheeks. 

“It! Hurts!” 

I can remember the shrill tone of her voice with absolute accuracy. 
Every time I think of her name, I remember her “It! Hurts!” 

Then there’s the expression “You should talk to Do-ryu.” Man, that 
one’s complicated: 

My friend Drew found Japanese people so unable to pronounce the 
D-R combination in his name that he felt like he was insulting them by 
pronouncing his own name correctly when introducing himself to them. So 
he told his students and friends to call him “Do-ryu”. Funako was able to 
pronounce “Drew” just fine, though she respected his wish to re-brand 
himself as “Do-ryu”. That’s what she called him, even in the third person. 

Funako liked to judge people based on their taste in music. Unlike 
those people who immediately dismiss rap and country, she was all about 
Wu-Tang and John Denver and everything in between. She had a poster of 
Willie Nelson on her wall, for example. What she didn’t like were the people 
who only listened to metal. 

She knew Do-ryu listened to a lot of metal. 

Two weeks after the night we had the discussion about Japanese 
girls’ comics, she ran the music test on my friend Wolf. Though his tastes 
are, in fact, more diverse than anyone else’s I know, he answered, “I listen 
to a lot of metal. Black metal, doom metal, thrash metal.” 

I'd tried to tell her before, a million and three times, that maybe 
she’d like some black metal, or some doom metal. She would have none of 
it. Metal was metal. I bet she also thought aluminum and tin were the same 
thing. 

“Metal. Hmm.” She’d already decided she liked Wolf. Now she had 
to rethink a couple things regarding precisely how much she liked him. 
“You should talk to Do-ryu.” 
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She’d spoken the words while looking downward 

Wolf and I were standing on either side of her when she said this. 
I’m sure that, sound waves being these irregular, bouncy, oscillating things, 
changing when they touch walls or floors or rough patches of air, we heard 
two maybe-different things. However, all these years later, when we bring 
up Drew in a conversation regarding something Drew knows a lot about -- 
accounting, music theory, PC-Engine video games -- we never fail to 
simultaneously speak that sentence with precisely the same accentuation: 
“You should talk to Do-ryu”. Years removed from all the events of this story, 
every time we simultaneously speak that sentence, I miss her so much. I 
wonder where she is now? I should go back to her place and knock on the 
door. I bet she’d answer. I bet it’d be like she never went anywhere. She 
probably didn’t. It makes me unspeakably sad to presume that she probably 
didn't go anywhere, for everything that's worth. 


4. wolf comes to town 
i acquire pills 


Wolf Chesterfield was in town for two weeks to attend Tokyo Game 
Show as a senior editor of a particularly influential enthusiast magazine. 
Wolf has asked that I disguise his name for this writing, so I’ve chosen the 
most ridiculous sounding name I could conjure off the top of my head. “This 
story makes me sound like a complete jackass,” is the way he just put it. 
(I’m inserting this sentence a week after starting this paragraph to let you 
know that I’ve just changed his name from “Ricardo Chesterfield” to “Wolf 
Chesterfield”, because it sounds bizarrely more realistic.) I’m sure anyone 
who knows Wolf in real life will read this and identify it as a story he told 
them maybe six or seven times. 

Wolf and I are something approaching best friends. We’ve 
composed something of our own English dialect out of catch-phrases such 
as “It’sa Meee, Mario!” and inversions of said catch-phrases (“It’sa Mario -- 
Meee”). People who meet him first and meet me later say that I talk like 
him. People who meet me first and meet him later say that he talks like me. 
They’ve been saying this about us for a decade now. Someone just said it 
yesterday, and Funako had said it that day she met him and told him he 
should talk to Do-ryu -- look: 

“He talks just like you.” 

We are both vegetarians, and we both hate mushrooms. Maybe it’s 
just that we resent mushrooms as unimaginative carnivorous chefs’ go-to 
too-obvious meat replacement in any given recipe from which you’d remove 
the meat and be left with essentially a salad. These are the kinds of things 
you see on menus at restaurants who can’t imagine how someone can do 
without meat. I’m the kind of person to say “I’m allergic to mushrooms”. 
Wolf is the kind of guy to say “I hate mushrooms” and then send something 
back if it has mushrooms in it. Maybe he’s more adept at socializing than I 
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am, or maybe I’m better at social manipulation (in the name of minimizing 
interaction) than he is. I’ve often wondered what it would be like if we were 
to work together on creating something. We kind of did that, once -- with 
this video-game-related website he started. Back then, though, we were 
each doing totally separate things within that website. I suppose we’re still 
doing separate things now. I respect him too much as a human being, and 
so I haven’t mentioned him in this writing until now -- until it was absolutely 
necessary. So here’s a tangentially-related anecdote summarizing my 
human-to-human relationship with Wolf: 


Shortly after I decided for real, for the third time, that I was 
Actually An Adult, and I went on a lonely trip to Las Vegas and then to Los 
Angeles and then back to Vegas -- for two months -- and then back to 
Chicago and then into San Francisco, he and I stayed up for three days 
playing Dreamcast games in his mother’s house in Berkeley, California. My 
flight to Japan -- where I had decided I would spend the foreseeable rest of 
my life -- left out of San Jose International Airport at eight o’clock ona 
sapphire-skied Tuesday morning. It was nine hundred dollars cheaper than 
flying out of San Francisco International. Wolf understood my situation. It 
was an eighty-minute drive from his house, and he made it in sixty-six. Wolf 
drove me down the highway southward in his lawnmower-sounding Pontiac 
Tempest. We were like a couple of crows out of purgatory. I drank a whole 
two-liter of Dr Pepper. I had to slap myself in the face a half-dozen times in 
the stinging January wind. I’ve almost never hit anyone as hard as I had to 
hit myself to stay awake. Wolf’s eyes were open so wide it was scary. There 
Iam, in my memory, head out the window like a dog with a fever, slapping 
myself again and again in the face to stay awake, head full only of dreams 
that I might sleep through the entire flight, car dead silent except for the 
engine sounds, Wolf driving like a madman. If he did think I was a madman, 
too, he was doing an Oscar-worthy job of pretending he found me normal. 


I spent the better part of a decade seeing Wolf only two weeks to a 
month out of the year. Maybe that was the best way to be friends with him. 
He comes to Tokyo every September. Over the course of three weeks, we 
spend nearly every waking minute sharing whatever highlights of our 
Octobers through Augusts we weren’t able to share -- or share adequately -- 
through frequent emails. 

2004 was the first year I had a place for Wolf to stay while in town. 
Funako rode the Keisei Line Express up to Narita Airport with me. She 
walked with us to my place in Ukimafunado. She carried Wolf’s duffel bag. 
We dropped his things off and went for a walk in the park. We had dinner 
together. We had some ice cream. Wolf and I didn’t stop talking for maybe 
the first four hours. While he was in the bathroom after ice cream, Funako 
looked at me, and spoke my name. I looked at her: 

“T like this guy a lot. He is a much better human being than any of 
your other friends. He should live in Japan. He should live in Japan and you 
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should hang out with him every day. I think you’ll be happy that way. You'll 
probably both get rich.” 

“God, where did that come from?” 

“T can see that he loves you! And that you love him!” 

“Oh, god.” 

“You're like a newlywed couple.” 

“Really.” 

“Your face is red!” 

My face definitely wasn’t red. 

“Really, though, is he gay? Are you gay? Are either of you even a 
little bit gay?” 

“Neither of us is gay. Not that there’s anything wrong with that.” 


A couple days later -- and a couple days before the Tokyo Game 
Show event in Chiba -- the pain in my ears successfully drove Funako 
insane. She threw her hands up. She shook her head side to side in a 
perfect imitation of a turkey asked politely to eat something larger than its 
skull. She gripped the ends of her mirror-shiny black hair. She pushed her 
eight fingertips into her lower jaw-skin. She closed her eyes and sucked a 
whole bunch of air through her teeth. 

“You say this pain isn’t making you insane! Well, it is making you 
insane, because you would have to be insane to not notice that it’s making 
me insane!” 

“Who said I didn’t notice that you were going insane?” 

She spoke my name. I looked her in the eye. She continued: 

“T say so. I know you. I know who you are. I know you would care if I 
was going truly insane.” 

"Ohi es OH 

“You need to get help. You need to get a lot of help! You need to get 
so much help I can’t help you anymore.” 

Funako took off walking. She walked right into the ticket gate of the 
train station. Was she really about to go home? People walked in and out of 
the train station ticket gate before and behind her. She headed right for the 
stairs. 

“She really did just go right back into the train station, didn’t she?” 
Wolf said, ten silent moment-fragments later. 

“Maybe she’s coming back.” 

I sent her a text message. We always texted in Japanese. It was 
easier: 


“Are you coming back?” 
We stood outside Akihabara Station in the cool breeze for three 


minutes, waiting for her reply. My phone buzzed. I checked the message 
right away. It was from Nee-chan. 
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“I sure could go for some sex right about now.” 
A moment later, the phone buzzed again. It was Funako. 


“You definitely need to go to a doctor! 
And you probably need to go to a psychiatrist!” 


I ignored her advice in order to attend to the immediate task of 
trolling used video game shops with Wolf. He had a long shopping list. He 
was a man with an expansive collection that needed expanding. This was 
before Akihabara was overrun with girls in maid outfits. I never understood 
the maid thing. It was a more relaxed and underground-feeling place in 
those days. In a couple years, they’d build an enormous Yodobashi Camera 
electronics superstore on the side of the station opposite all the nasty alleys 
full of shady computer parts dealers and used game shops. They’d carve out 
a new station exit, and name it the “Central Exit”. One of the things people 
loved about Akihabara was that the default exit had a fittingly idiosyncratic 
name: “Electric Town Exit”. Then they went and said the new exit, the one 
opening onto that electronics superstore and that thirteen-story tower full 
of gourmet date spots, was basically the “real” one. Sometimes a city- 
planner can do a life’s work in choosing the words for one sign. Well, that 
day, when me and Wolf trolled used game shops, the area that would later 
be home to that Yodobashi Camera was an empty, private parking lot with 
zero customers. For as long as I’d known the city, that area had been a 
wasteland of ugly buildings that might as well have been abandoned. 

Maybe fifteen minutes into our walk, I remembered Funako’s 
advice. Then I remembered Nee-chan’s text. I figured, why not combine 
them? Nee-chan was closer to a doctor than anyone else I knew. By which I 
mean, she was always carrying a lot of medicine. 

I texted her: 


“Hey, do you have any painkillers? 
I have an ear infection. It’s pretty bad. 
Can you bring some to Akihabara?” 


He reply was near-immediate. I tell you, that phone almost never 
left the palm of her hand. 


“Okay. I happen to have some vicodin in my purse. 
I won't be able to stay long. 
I’ve already made an appointment for tonight. ;’-3” 


That’s a crying, winking cat-face. 

Arranging to pretend-procreate with Nee-chan, those days, was a 
game of seconds. 

“My friend is coming. She’s going to bring me painkillers.” 
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“Okay.” 

I asked Nee-chan when she would be there. She told me she had left 
her friends’ place in Seijo twenty minutes prior. 

“She’ll be here in about an hour.” 

About an hour later, the sky still that unforgiving pastel blue, we 
were walking down Meiji-Doori in the direction of Akihabara Station. Nee- 
chan often chose to dress like a witch when the sun was particularly direct. 
She stormed at us, weaving between pedestrians, triangular shirt-sleeves 
flapping, knees nearly bursting out of her tight tube skirt. 

“Answer your god damn phone!” she yelled, slapping me in the 
chest. 

Something seized my neckbones; I lashed forward with my head and 
clamped my teeth down onto the brim of Nee-chan’s pointy hat. I pulled it. 

“Fuck you!” she yelled, grabbing up at her hat. She made a scratch 
at her chin. The hat had an elastic strap. Maybe I’d broken it. I feel kind of 
bad about that. 

“T’m sorry. I’ve been delirious, lately.” 

Nee-chan took off her hat. She held the hat to her chest, hands 
visible atop the brim, her posture befitting roll call at a Russian prison 
camp. 

“Who’s your friend?” I had not perceived her even taking one look at 
Wolf. 

“He’s my friend from America. Thanks for the pills. You don’t have 
to stick around if you don’t want to.” 

“T don’t mind sticking around for a bit.” 

Nee-chan was now walking backward, her beach-shoe-heels 
gripping the sidewalk and snapping her center of gravity back toward us 
with each step. She looked feverishly between Wolf’s eyes and mine. Wolf is 
a little shorter than me, and overall impressively thinner. At that time, he 
had straightened dyed-black hair and a manly coat of beard-stubble. 

“T mean, you said you couldn’t stick around long.” 

“Well, now that I’m here, I might as well see what’s up with you.” 

“T’m in awful pain. It feels like knitting needles going into my 
eardrums.” 

“You should take that medicine. Man, I don’t know. Take it when 
you have a place to lie down. Tell That One Guy to let you sleep in the bed 
tonight.” 

“T was planning to do that.” 

“T can hang out with your friend here, if you want to just go home 
and relax tonight.” 

“No, don’t feel obligated. My Friend Here and That One Guy share 
many common interests. They have plenty to talk about.” 

“What kind of common interests?” 

She looked at Wolf. She spoke English. 

“What...is...your... hobby?” 

Wolf speaks a fair deal of Japanese. 
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“T like metal music.” 

Nee-chan was more of an electronica and noise person. 

“T also like vintage PC-Engine and PC-Engine Duo games.” 

Nee-chan looked at her shoes. 

“What the fuck is it with you people and videogames?” 

“They’re cool,” I said. 

“Whatever.” 

“You know, if you’re going to have that attitude, you can just leave.” 

“Fuck you!” 

“Hey,” Wolf said. “She came all the way out here to bring you 
medicine.” 

“Tt’s not like she pays for the train, anyway!” 

We later found ourselves in my favorite store in the strip -- the one 
we would later call “The Good Store”, when all the other good stores closed 
up. It was up on the seventh floor of a building that also contained three 
Japanese-style restaurant-bars, a hobby shop, and a world-class too-shiny 
internet cafe. The internet cafe was too expensive. They did, however, also 
serve all-you-can-eat popcorn in addition to their all-you-can-drink 
beverages. 

Nee-chan was sitting on a window sill, arms crossed, as Wolf and I 
browsed games. A guy came by and asked her to please not sit there. 

“Fuck you, asshole!” 

She stood up and flipped him off. I grabbed her by the shoulders 
and turned her around. She was getting all worked up. She sniffed a couple 
of times. Her voice took on that haughty tone she used when talking about 
the male celebrities she would by no means ever have sex with. She learned 
how to adult-speak apparently by watching cartoons about she-wizards. 

“These people don’t know how to treat a customer. In Osaka they’d 
just be, like, ‘Whatever’.” 

Wolf was using his just-acquired Japanese prepaid cellular phone to 
text someone. 

“How do you change the address in this thing?” 

“T really don’t know, man. It’s like rocket science.” 

“T want to be able to tell my colleague this phone’s mail address. I 
have to go to some interview thing tomorrow, and I want to be able to 
coordinate with him.” 

“Hey! We have the same phone.” 

Nee-chan showed him the phone. 

“Let me see if I can get you to the address-changing screen.” 

She took the phone out of his hand. 

“What do you want to change the address to?” 

He spelled it out for her. 

She played that phone like a tiny piano. 

“There you go,” she said, handing the phone back to him. “That 
ought to do it.” 

“Hey, thanks a lot, Nee-chan,” Wolf said. 
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“That is not my name!” 

“What is her real name?” Wolf asked, after she was gone and he and 
I were getting something greasy, terrible, vegetarian, and mushroom-less to 
eat. 

“T don’t know.” 

“T think she hates me.” 

“Man. If you want to know more about her hating you, You Should 
Talk To Do-ryu.” 

It was already a catch phrase. 


5. self-entertainment regarding dread of escalators 
a visit from the ghost of january velasco present 


Back at the house in Ukimafunado, I left a plastic bag containing a 
sealed hundred-yen cylinder of white bread containing strawberry jam and 
butter on top of the kitchen table for thirty seconds while I stepped into the 
toilet to urinate. 

“Here we go again, making this place look like a homeless shelter.” 

It was Drew. He was a little bit drunk. He didn’t like his job so 
much, anymore. This was months before he began a relationship with a girl 
at the office Christmas party; she continued seeing both him and her steady 
boyfriend since middle school for the next year. Eventually, there was a 
thing where he thought I was hitting on her. I definitely wasn’t -- Drew has 
a thing about drinking from a glass that someone else has already drunk out 
of, and I have a thing about having sex with a girl someone I know has 
already had sex with. In each of our cases, it’s probably a thing either of us 
could get over. Past a certain point midway through 2005, Drew and I would 
somehow stop communicating for three years. This night was the first of a 
fistful of nights in which alcohol planted itself as Drew’s antisocial lubricant 
of choice. He was drinking Jinro and Kirin Milk Tea. It was a dastardly 
combination. He got drunk so profoundly and so quickly that he wouldn’t 
believe he was drunk if you told him he was drunk. The drunkenness was a 
seamless lucid dream. It would last so long that he couldn’t even sleep. He’d 
stay awake so late and sleep so little that the next day he wouldn’t be 
hungover -- he’d be spilled over. 

I feel kind of responsible for his alcohol intake, those days: I had 
turned him on to Jinro with stories of how my ex-girlfriend’s roommate had 
always drank it with milk tea. That's why we call a Jinro and Kirin Afternoon 
Tea Milk Tea a "So Young". 

“For the last time, guys! No one. Puts Anything. On This Table. 
Thank you!” 

Drew picked up my Delicious Snack Bread, held it aloft by its plastic 
bag-straps, craned his arm away from the table, and released his pinch. The 
bread-heavy bag smacked onto the ground. 

While this was happening, I was on the floor, knees bent, feet flat, 
eyes pulsing open, hands on top of my head, sweating and breathing 
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profusely and desperately. Tears of pain were streaking down my cheeks. 

“Dude? God, dude, I’m sorry. God. Was this your bread? God damn 
it. God damn it, man, I said don’t leave things on the table.” He looked at 
the wrapped, sealed bread inside the plastic bag on the floor. His eyes 
narrowed like he was looking at a cockroach. “For Christ’s sake, I’ll buy you 
a new one. I'll go down to the Lawson right now.” 

I closed my eyes. I squeezed them shut fiercely. I wanted the meat- 
gear head-sound of my cheeks flexing with violence to drown out the wet- 
newspaper xylophone popcorning inside my ears. I opened my eyes. The 
tears formed a strap on my chin. I saw Funako and Wolf sitting side-by-side, 
looking over the back of the sofa at me. 

“Your face was purple.” 

“Tt was the color of an eggplant.” 

“What are you doing here?” I asked Funako. 

“T was worried about you! I came over. I thought I should talk to Do- 


y” 


ryu. 

“How did that work out?” 

“He got drunk.” 

“He does that.” 

Funako lowered her voice. 

“That guy -- Nick?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Such a sleazy guy! He asked if you and me were ‘boning’.” 

“Did he actually say ‘boning’?” 

“Yeah!” 

I made the Nick Sound, just then. 

“What’s that?” Wolf asked. 

“That’s the Nick Sound,” I said. 

“What’s the deal with that?” 

“Tt’s Nick’s personality, summarized in a single-syllable sound.” 

It’s really hard to explain what the Nick Sound sounds like. If you 
ever meet me in person, ask me, and I’ll make it for you. 

Nick came out into the living room in his cake-batter-colored 
bathrobe. 

“T don’t sound like that, man,” he said. 

Highball glass in hand, Nick returned to his room. 

“T don’t sound like that, [Nick Sound]’.” 

Wolf and I laughed pretty hard at that. 

“Are you going to, like, take some medicine for that ear situation 
you got going on there? It seems pretty serious. If you were just pretending 
back there then I’d say you’re an incredible actor.” 

“Man, I can’t even remember what just happened over there.” 

“Man.” 

“Wait, no, I kind of do.” 

I had mummified my two hands in toilet paper. I was bending down 
to pick up a dead cockroach. Just as I had dropped the failed beast into the 
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toilet, the pain had turned the inside of my head upside-down. 

I felt into my hoodie pocket. There it was: a folded envelope full of 
vicodin capsules. I had no idea how many I was supposed to take at a time. I 
was a complete drug virgin. The hardest thing I’d ever taken at that point 
had probably been Tylenol. 

Drew, guitar in his lap, was playing through the first stage of Rondo 
of Blood. He’d paid 12,000 yen for the CD-ROM disc just a month prior. One 
day a year later, he’d sell all of his PC-Engine games, out of the blue (we 
hypothesize that his girlfriend had cited, as a sideways reason for her not 
yet breaking up with her since-middle-school fiance, the (fabulous) size of 
Drew's videogame collection). 

“These are totally the best graphics on the Duo, dude,” Drew was 
saying to Wolf, me, and Funako. 

“So this one came after Super Castlevania IV and before Symphony 
of the Night?” Funako was asking, regurgitating Drew’s earlier lecture. 

“Yes.” 

“What makes this one so much better?” 

“Tt’s about the immediacy. In Symphony of the Night, you kill 
monsters because, what, I don’t know. Because you level up. Because 
they’re there. Because killing them is a thing you can do. In Rondo of Blood, 
every enemy encounter is a boxing match. You spar with them. You box with 
them. Every enemy is an event. It’s about the friction. That’s where life 
blooms, man.” Drew sipped his beverage concoction. 

Wolf’s phone buzzed. 

“Hey, it’s Nee-chan,” he said, showing me the text. The text body 
was simple: 


“Hey. This is Nee-chan.” 


“Who’s Nee-chan?” Funako asked. 

“Oh, man,” I said. “Now she done called herself Nee-chan.” 

“T guess that’s her name forever, then,” Wolf said. 

Years later, it’s still her name, forever. 

“Who’s Nee-chan?” Funako asked. 

“She’s some girllI .. . kind of know.” 

“Ts she one of your English students?” 

“Oh. Kind of.” 

“Huh!” 

“We saw her in Akihabara today. Just... randomly.” 

“She probably likes you.” 

“Well, she’s emailing him,” I said. I pointed at Wolf. 

“She probably doesn’t care about either of you!” 

“Well, if I know her, she probably cares even less about me than she 
does about him.” 

Wolf was composing a reply, quickly coming to grips with the 
concept of typing Japanese with just ten keys. 


“Well, I don’t care about either of you! I hope you get a blood clot in 
your ear and you die!” 

She stood. She stepped into the entryway, four feet away. Her 
Chuck Taylor high-tops required too much lacing time to allow fora 
dramatic exit. She opened the door, stepped outside, closed the door, and 
then immediately opened the door again. Her face was red. Her eyes were 
shiny. 

“You should go to the hospital! As soon as possible! You should go 
right now! Ask them for money! They’ll give you money! They’re your 
friends! Shit!” 

She closed the door. 

She opened the door one more time. 

“T care about you! Because I’m your friend, too! Now ask your 
friends for money! And go to the hospital!” 

She closed the door. If the sounds of her feet stomping down the 
stairwell were dramatic, and made while doing a little spiral-jig in place, 
then she was especially quiet when she actually went down the stairwell for 
real 

I didn’t go to the hospital. I didn’t take the medicine, either. Nor did 
I go to sleep. 


I had an English lesson the next day with a group of three old ladies. 
I’d need the money if I wanted to be able to ride the train all the way to 
Tokyo Game Show three days in a row to cover the event, write my story, 
and get enough money to go to the hospital for my ear-draining. I didn’t 
want to do it, though these ladies were willing to pay me two thousand yen 
an hour each for a two-hour lesson. That would even cover my -- terrible -- 
meals of the next week. I met them in Saizeriya and tried to act cheery. It 
was frigid in there; the air-conditioning turned the air into an artist’s 
rendition of the gaseous state of gelato. These old ladies were like a puzzle 
on the back of a Denny's kids' menu: spot the difference. Luckily, they 
weren't changing seats randomly every time I looked down. These old ladies 
were Okay, because they brought a textbook. It was easy to teach them -- I 
just had to run through exercises. I think I did well that day, though 
something about me must have been terribly off, because none of them ever 
called again. My ear-infection-related winces and face-slappings might have 
progressed to a level of terror-inducement so subtle I wasn’t sure when I 
was doing whatever I was doing. 

During my two-hour English lesson, Funako took Wolf on a tour of 
her neighborhood, the Yoshiwara sector of Asakusa. 

About three months from that day, I’d start living in that 
neighborhood, and I’d remain there for three years. That would make it, 
specifically, the longest I’ve ever lived in any one geographic location. 

The Yoshiwara is one of those places people will swear to you only 
exists in comic books or literature. 

“T can’t believe that place is actually real,” Wolf said. 


“Have you read about it in comic books, or literature?” Funako 
asked him. 

“No, I mean. I’d never heard about it until today. And I still can’t 
believe it’s real.” 

“When I tell Japanese people I live there, they say, ‘No, that place 
isn’t real. Really, where do you live?’” 

The Yoshiwara is a red-light district about one square kilometer in 
size. Houses of prostitution are decorated like pachinko parlors or hotels. 
They have no windows. Men in white jackets stand out front of every club, 
hands folded in front of their groins. Down the street flows an unending 
river of taxis. Benzes with black windows often idle in the alleys. Sometimes 
a red Lamborghini parks out front of the club in front of Funako’s house. 
The driver pops inside, pops back out ten minutes later, and is gone for 
another month to six weeks. Later, in three years living in the area, I’d 
never see a Single attractive female walking those streets, either alone or 
with friends. The most interesting part of Yoshiwara, if you ask me, is 
actually two things: one being the employee entrance of the Sun Kus 
convenience store nearest Minowa Station, where men in suits hold 
briefcases with one hand and smoke cigarettes with the other while they 
wait for a jet-black Benz to streak by and pick them up, the other being the 
fact that you can turn a corner on your way to the supermarket and the 
whole show disappears. The orange-lit backstreet between Minowa and 
Minami-Senju is home to a few thousand homeless. Minami-Senju is a town 
where half the population lives a block from the grocery store, and there 
aren’t any houses within a block of the grocery store. 

Wolf, Funako, and I were in Ikebukuro. The world wouldn’t hold 
still. I spent a lot of time, that day, looking at my hands and fingers. I spread 
my hands out in front of me in constant vigilance. I knew I could fall over at 
any second. Off my guard, eventually, when I fell down, it was on the stairs 
of a Bic Camera shop in Ikebukuro. The metal slip-guarding wedge at the lip 
of the step made quite the impression on my palm-meat. A couple minutes 
later, I was in a Starbucks toilet throwing up my free lunch. It was in a state 
of liquidity that indicated I had been just minutes away from those old 
ladies’ money not being wasted. I looked at myself in the mirror. I was 
sweating like a pedophile at the zoo. I was vampire-pale. If white had been 
the only color in the universe, I would have qualified as a mirror. My lips 
were a clownish red. My hair was a mess. My hair was short enough to be a 
mess and stylish at the same time, on accident. I was wearing the same Dr- 
Pepper-can-colored button-down vintage seventies shirt I’d been wearing 
for the past six months. I could see my translucent chest-skin behind the 
undone top two buttons. I looked like -- well, I looked like I looked a lot, in 
those days, and like I aim to constantly look now: I looked like a shipwreck 
survivor (minus the tan). Back then, this fashionability required me to have 
no money; now, it requires me to forget how much money I have, whenever 
I find myself in a supermarket. 

Outside the Starbucks next door to the Bic Camera, Wolf and 


Funako were standing with their hands in their respective pockets. Their 
gaze-lines intersected at a right angle at a point in space maybe ten feet 
away from either of them. I walked through the intersection of their gazes. 
They both looked down. 

“So, what’s up? What are we doing?” 

I looked from Funako to Wolf. 

“Did ... something happen while I was in there?” 

“What do you mean did something happen?” 

Funako touched the index and middle fingers of both her hands to 
the middle of her forehead. 

“You know what? You know what? I’m going to go. I’m going to have 
dinner with my aunt tonight.” 

“T have to go interview these Sega people,” Wolf said. 

“Oh. Sega. They’re in Yokohama, right?” 

“Do you want to come?” 

“You should not be going to Yokohama!” Funako said, arms crossed, 
with a little stamp of her right Converse. 

“Why not?” 

“Because ... you need to go to the hospital!” 

“Or maybe you should at least go home and lie down,” Wolf 
suggested. He looked at Funako. She looked away. Then she looked back at 
me. 

“You should go home and lie down.” 

“T can’t lie down. It hurts worse if I lie down.” 

“Then sit up! Sit up in the sofa and sleep!” 

“If I sleep I fall over to one side, and then the blood pushes against 
the eardrum again.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

I looked around the corner, at Ikebukuro West Gate Park. 

“T’m going to go ride The Tallest Escalator in the World a couple of 
times. I’ll ride it until I can’t take the dizziness anymore. Maybe I'll fall off.” 

“You are so stupid!” 

Wolf and I walked Funako to the Marunouchi Line. I walked Wolf to 
the Yamanote Line. 

“T’ll be okay. I’ll go sit in the park a bit. Then I’ll go home.” 

I sat in Ikebukuro West Gate park for a little bit. It’s not really a 
park. It’s a huge concrete square. It’s the only free place to sit down in all of 
Ikebukuro. It used to be known as the place you’d go to meet girls. 
Eventually, girls knew that it was the place guys went to meet girls, so they 
stopped going there unless they wanted to meet guys. Since no kind of guy 
wants to meet girls who want to meet guys, that makes the place pretty 
useless. 

I sat on a bench designed for discomfort -- a great, wide, slippery, 
metal cylinder -- and texted The Tambourine Virtuoso. I asked what she was 
doing, today. I got a reply while I was on the Tallest Escalator in the World, 
going up for the third time. She said she was in Ikebukuro, and that she was 
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actually just thinking about texting me about coming over. She asked what I 
was doing. I replied that I was riding up the Tallest Escalator in the World. 
It took about thirty seconds to type that text with my awful little phone. She 
asked if I meant the one in that big square building in Ikebukuro West Gate 
Park. I said, yeah, that’s the one. She said, what is that building? Is it an art 
gallery or a theater or what? I said I wasn’t sure, though I thought they had 
an art gallery upstairs and a theater downstairs. She asked, how does that 
escalator work, anyway? I said, it’s got three separate belt mechanisms on 
each escalator. So each escalator isn’t actually one escalator -- it’s three 
escalators seamlessly synchronized to flow as one. She said the thing always 
scared her just looking at it because of the way there’s nothing underneath 
the escalators. “They have, like, dozens of cafe tables in the shadow of those 
things.” I told her they scared me, too, though only when I was looking at 
them from outside of the maybe-art-gallery building, through the big empty 
mouth of it. She asked if I was still on the escalator; I said I’d just gotten to 
the top. “I’m going to go down this escalator, and then I’m going to go 
home. Do you want to meet me at the station?” She replied that she was 
with her boyfriend: “I'll see you at your place, later.” I told her okay. I got 
on the escalator going down. I looked at my feet for a bit. Then I looked at 
the cavernous gallery lobby beneath me. It had its own convenient store. 
The people -- some lone souls approaching the escalator with eyes on their 
phone screens, a Chinese tour group -- were as colossal as sea monkeys. I 
got woozy for a bit. I gripped the rubber railing so ferociously maybe my 
fingernail impression is still visible in it today. I guess, unless you went 
looking for it, chancing across my fingernail impression in that rubber 
banister would be about as likely as winning a hundred dollars on a scratch- 
off lottery ticket. 

Why was I on that escalator? It was a hobby, to be sure, and I was 
something of a legal, free urban thrill-seeker at heart. Maybe I’d only gotten 
on it to upset Funako: it’s what I’d said I was going to do, so I might as well 
do it. Wasn’t the threat more than enough? I was so dizzy I could hardly 
climb stairs. What if I had an attack on the escalator and tumbled down? 
Worse, what if it was the up escalator, and I was tumbling down at just the 
right speed? I might be tumbling forever. I really shouldn’t chance fate like 
that. When I got to the bottom of the down escalator, the up escalator was 
stopped. They had a yellow plastic “Out of order” sign in front of it. It was 
the daily maintenance. A nearby sign said “Please use elevator”. The 
elevator was boring. I looked at the stopped escalator for a bit. It’s a 
heartbreaking thing to look at. Humans and animals die in so many shapes 
and positions. Escalators die only one way. What good is a dead escalator? 
It’s just a metal staircase. It’s just a staircase with teeth. It hurts a lot more 
than a staircase, if you fall, and land on your hands. 

Just now, I looked up that escalator on Youtube. It seems there was 
an accident on it very recently. One section in the middle of the down 
escalator stopped working. It just froze out of nowhere. This caused a 
nearly dangerous situation that hovered momentarily on the cusp of 


disaster. 

The escalator in the Seiyu supermarket in Koenji shows me a lot. It’s 
maybe twenty-five-percent slower than typical escalators. It’s just subtly 
slow enough that I can never remember how slow it is. Every time, I step 
onto it, and I nearly throw my back out trying to retroactively 
undercompensate for the position of my feet and thighs. We’re so used to 
the common speed of escalators. I asked the manager, once, why the 
escalator was so slow. He said he wasn’t sure. He said that, maybe, the 
manager before him had turned the speed down to accommodate for the 
elderly customers. “We have more elderly customers than some other 
supermarkets”. I don’t know if it’s working. I see elderly people step onto 
that escalator all the time. They wobble for an instant like there’s been an 
earthquake. It can’t be that good for them. Someone’s going to break a hip 
on that escalator. 

When a piece of the Tallest Escalator in the World died, in 
Ikebukuro, people freaked out. A couple of people did throw their backs out. 
The escalator segment they were on should have transitioned seamlessly 
into the next segment. It didn’t. It dumped them right out onto just a 
regular staircase. I suppose a couple of people sprained their ankles. The 
Youtube video is one of the scarier things you'll ever see. It’s scarier than 
watching kids duck behind dilapidated brick walls in the broad daylight of a 
Middle-Eastern warzone. It’s scarier because it’s people who are not used to 
anything exciting or morbid ever happening in their lives. It’s scarier than a 
video of a friendly dog biting its owner’s fingers off: unlike a dog, an 
escalator doesn’t have a face. You can’t begin to grasp at its motivation. 
These people are pushing and clawing past one another to get to the bottom 
of this enormous escalator. Maybe every one of these people has used this 
escalator a hundred times before. Maybe every time they’ve ever used it, 
they’ve been subconsciously or preconsciously aware of the possibility of 
this thing eating them alive. Or, worse: not a single time the average person 
on this escalator has ever used an escalator has seen them contemplating 
the precise or general shape of an escalator malfunction, or its 
ramifications. The blank looks of dread on the pedestrians' faces are 
terrifying even through a browser window: here they are, realizing 
something has gone wrong on this piece of mundane everyday foot-transit- 
assistance. Something going wrong is the first step to everything going 
wrong. Here are people preparing for the part where everything goes 
wrong. Maybe it stopped working because of an earthquake (that's them 
thinking, not me). This towering, twelve-story escalator with nothing 
underneath it could be on the verge of breaking in half like a disposable 
chopstick. We all know that death comes, sometimes, unexpectedly, and it 
comes, eventually, to everyone, in some form or another. We don’t all die 
tied to machines and colostomy bags. Sometimes, we get hit by a bus. Here 
are people given a whole silent slow-motion minute to step out of the way of 
that bus. Spraining one another’s ankles and scrambling screamlessly 
toward an arms-akimbo security officer who isn’t even going to bother 
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telling them not to panic. Brains (invisible), in front of which dangle 
tantalizing (invisible) carrots (life); the bodies twitch and spasm and jostle 
electrically, in the direction of the grounding of their prime fear. 

Now I’m watching a video of some police officer shooting some 
innocent boy in the chest on the Bay Area Rapid Transit platform at 
Fruitvale Station in Oakland, California. He says he thought his gun was his 
taser. (This video, shot by some kid in the train, isn’t going to be admissible 
in court because it was taken without anyone’s permission.) Maybe that’s 
about the same thing as these people thinking this escalator was going to 
eat them. It probably wasn’t going to eat them. In the end, it didn’t eat 
anybody. 

Hands in my pockets, standing in the middle of a half-full pre-rush- 
hour Saikyo Line train, my ears turned my head upside down. The train hit a 
bump in the rails. I went all the way down, right onto my tailbone. The thin 
crowd around me cleared like smoke. 

An hour later, in a gray-dark living room, right big toenail picking 
lazily at a peeling corner of the paper-thin linoleum covering our floor, I 
chatted with my friend January Velasco. She was almost a doctor, then. 
She’s a doctor, now. She told me to blow a hair-dryer into my ear. She said, 
just turn the heat down and blow the air in there in gentle whips. Don’t 
concentrate the stream too long. It worked. For instants at a time, I felt a 
delicious, negligible percentage of relief. 

I’d never met January Velasco, at that point, and I still haven’t met 
her. She was the only person whose opinion I really trusted about my 
writing. She had a Livejournal. I talked a lot about having sex, and she 
talked a lot about never having sex. A year later, she’d be diagnosed with 
ovarian cysts. She’d have to have her ovaries removed. She was in a joking 
mood about it soon enough. I was in a place, by then, where I was going on 
business trips and everything. I told her I might come to Manila on 
business, and I swear to you that I didn't know I was lying when I told her 
that. She said she might come to Tokyo for a conference. I never went to 
Manila on business, and she never came to Tokyo for a conference. We sure 
did have fun joking about what would happen if we met, though. What with 
her having no ovaries and my being sterile because of my strangulating 
inguinal hernia from back in college, we agreed that if we ever had sex, it’d 
mean a fetus disappeared from the womb of an expecting mother 
somewhere. 

I just looked up January Velasco on Facebook. We’re Facebook 
friends. We haven’t had a chat in maybe six months. I haven’t talked to a lot 
of people these past two years, with my Big Job and my Cult-popular Rock 
Band. I’m surprised I’ve talked to her at all. 

Her Facebook page is a deluge of “OH MY GOD”s, “I JUST HEARD 
WHAT HAPPENED”s, and “ARE YOU OKAY?’”s. I had to comb back through 
them for fifteen minutes to discover anything resembling a clue. It’s been 
three months since The January Velasco Incident. I discover a clue -- there’s 
her sister, posting on her wall, three months ago. January is in the hospital, 
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her sister says. She’ll deliver all your well-wishes to her sister. She’s going 
to be okay. She’s having surgery tomorrow. 

How morbid -- a doctor having surgery. I guess “ER” had a whole 
season about that. 

How did the surgery go? I can’t figure it out. What was the surgery 
for? 

I’ve spent two hours researching and reading journals and blogs of 
people related to or currently engaged in friendship with January Velasco. 
Eventually, I found a public message from January Velasco herself. 

She was coming down some stairs outside the university hospital. 
Rain was drizzling. The steps were a little wet. She was wearing heels. It 
was dark. She had an umbrella in one hand, opened. Orange streetlamps 
glistened organic-like in the breakfast-cereal-textured uneven stone steps. 
She kept her eyes on her toetips, eager to not fall. That’s what you’re 
thinking, usually, before you fall down stairs. You’re thinking about not 
falling down the stairs. She was on her way to see a movie with her little 
sister. She loves going to the movies (with her little sister). 

I remember the last time I fell down some stairs -- at Ogikubo 
Station, last year, in flip-flops, on my way to an all-night party where people 
were cool enough to not freak out if I wore flip-flops. Some guy, in a hurry 
to get to the last train, ran down behind me, puffing his umbrella out, 
shaking the rain from it. His umbrella was the kind you actually pay money 
for, instead of stealing it outside a convenient store or finding it forgotten 
on a hook by a urinal. It wasn’t a clear umbrella. It was a thick khaki color. I 
was looking down, thinking, “I sure hope I don’t fall down these stairs”. And 
this guy came charging up behind me. He got me right in the back with his 
umbrella. I slipped down four steps on my bum, rolled over to the right, 
knocked my right temple on the stone wall beside the stairs, fell forward, 
landed on my hands and knees. He looked back at me with his mouth 
closed. He then turned around, and took off straight for the train. 

The station cops came over and asked me what I was doing. I said 
I’d just been accidentally pushed down the stairs. They took me into a little 
room and asked to see some identification. They asked how much I’d been 
drinking. I had little tiny gravel pebbles stuck in my palm-meat. I was 
picking them out, big strawberry-syrup blood-strings trailing out a couple 
inches and then dissipating into the wet, thick air. I told them I really just 
wanted to go to the bathroom and wash my hands. I said I wasn’t drunk. 
They didn’t believe me. I looked them in the eye and called them a couple of 
real jerkoffs. I got up and left. They didn’t follow me. I grabbed a bunch of 
toilet paper from the restroom. I went downstairs. The last train was 
hovering down there on the tracks. The guy with the beach umbrella was 
sitting right across from me, already reading a paperback novel. He had 
probably been in Ogikubo cheating on his wife (I don't mean to libel him; I 
was in a mood then, and I am merely recalling that mood now). He looked 
me in the eye for a second. His eyes widened. He looked back down to the 
book. He checked his watch, cleared his throat, closed the book, got up, and 
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walked to the next train car. The train doors closed. I dabbed blood off my 
elbows and palms. I rolled up my skinny jeans and dabbed blood off my 
knees. Some girl sitting a few benches down stared at me while I was doing 
this. Maybe she thought it was sexy. I bet she loved the part in “Die Hard” 
where Bruce Willis is picking broken glass out of his bare feet. I used some 
fresh toilet paper to spit some blood out of my mouth. I'd bitten my tongue, 
right on the tip. That was enough to make the girl look away. 

January Velasco wasn’t so lucky. She made it to the bottom of the 
stairs. She stepped heel-first inside a puddle at the base of the stairs. A 
strong wind blew. The umbrella billowed. It provided the precise amount of 
drag to conjure, right there, an injury case yet unprecedented in the history 
of orthopedic surgery. 

Her legs bent backward as her torso bent forward. Her knees 
buckled. The bones of the shin penetrated the entire meat of her thighs. 

She’s pretty sure she’ll never walk again. And it’ll probably never 
stop hurting. 

(Sometimes, something steps into the room of your life, and you 
have no way of knowing at that precise moment that this thing that just 
materialized is a thing that will never leave (remember this (I will)).) 

I wonder when I should talk to her again. I’m so scared of talking to 
her again. What do you say to someone who had something like that happen 
to them? I feel stupid about the events of the story I’m building up to, here. 
Nothing is as exclamatory as what happened to January Velasco, slipping in 
that freezing puddle and destroying her legs at the bottom of a stone 
staircase outside a hospital. 

This is the kind of possibility that terrorizes my brain twenty-five 
hours a day. I might have imagined this exact kind of disaster-friction a 
dozen times before, on trips down wet stairs, with an umbrella in hand. I 
never imagined I was imagining a case yet unprecedented in the history of 
orthopedic medicine. I thought, all those times, coming down a flight of 
stairs, that this possibility in my brain was something that actually 
happened to people. All that time, it wasn’t. And now, it is. And now, thanks 
to Facebook, I know it is. 

Why weren’t January Velasco’s Facebook news stories showing in 
my Facebook news feed? How could I have missed this catastrophe? 
January's sister was posting on her behalf, every few hours, with updates on 
January's condition. I asked a friend who knows a lot about Facebook for a 
couple of pretty good reasons. He says that, if there’s too much activity on 
someone’s Facebook wall, it stops showing their stories on your news feed. 
It assumes that too many stories would bother you. 

My friend then shared the story of his friend, who recently died. He 
was only twenty-two. He was one of those child prodigies. He was going to 
be a billionaire. Well, he died, and no one is saying why. His mom has been 
using his Facebook account. She’s been messaging all of his Facebook 
friends through Facebook about things like the funeral and the memorial 
service, and the special wake for his Facebook buddies, and the charity 
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organization she’s setting up in his name to make sure other people don’t 
die from . . . whatever it is he died from. My friend says he was in a bar, and 
his phone buzzed while he was in the middle of talking to a girl, and he took 
the phone out of his pocket, and looked at it: 


“NEW FACEBOOK MESSAGE FROM: [DEAD PERSON’S NAME]” 


He says it freaked him out a little bit, and it keeps happening, and 
it’s not getting any easier to thought-process. 

Chatting with January Velasco, both of us pre-distaster, early 
orange-y evening, all the lights off in the living room, I worked that hair- 
dryer lovingly in the direction of my ear. I kept it an arm’s length away. 

I took one of Nee-chan’s pills. I had myself a little motionless indoor 
journey. 

When the Tambourine Virtuoso showed up and let herself in, I was 
playing Mother 2 on the big television in the living room. I was at the part 
where you put fly-paper on the floor of a circus tent to attract and trap all 
the zombies in town. She asked why I was blow-drying the side of my head 
when my hair clearly wasn’t wet. I told her I’d kind of fallen down some 
stairs earlier, and that I was constantly dizzy. 

“Did you hurt anything?” 

“Oh. Not really. I caught myself.” 

I showed her my hands, my crinkle-cut palms. She took my two 
hands in her two hands. Her hands were long-fingered and strong. 

“Does this hurt?” She poked a finger into the hand-meat. 

“Yeah.” 

“Oh -- it’s bruised. I couldn’t see. It’s so dark in here.” 

“Yeah. My head kind of hurts, too.” 

“You shouldn’t be playing videogames. You'll get a migraine. You’re 
lucky you didn’t break your jaw, falling on those stairs.” 

I immediately conjured into my brain the feeling of my chin 
slamming into concrete. I could imagine my lower incisor-shelf slamming 
into my top row of front teeth. That was a dream I always had -- that I’d fall 
and break my front teeth. My front top left tooth had a enamel deficiency 
when I was seventeen. It got thin and chipped. My parents didn’t want me 
looking “like a poor person”, so they paid for a ceramic veneer. That was 
nice of them. I was always afraid it was going to fall off. The dentist had 
said, “This might fall off someday. In that case, come back to see us. We’ll 
put it right back on there for you.” I was in constant terror of that thing 
falling off (unlikely), my being seized with the sudden unavoidable urge to 
smile constantly (unlikely), and the whole world then seeing me for a 
complete fraud (very likely). 

Sitting on that big sofa in the near-dark next to a Tambourine 
Virtuoso, I tongued my veneered tooth and considered all the positions I 
could have fallen onto those stairs. 

Two years later literally to the week, in my own home, I woke up 
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feeling like a piece of my head had relocated itself. My veneer had fallen off 
in my sleep. It was under my tongue. I dashed to the bathroom. I looked like 
the least imaginative horror-movie monster ever imagined. The tooth 
beneath the veneer was a gray spike, deprived of sunlight for a decade. I 
came back into my living room, hand over my lips. 

“What’s wrong?” Wolf said, sitting up, suddenly, on my sofa. He’d 
been asleep. It was Tokyo Game Show week. Again. 

“Don’t look at me! Don’t look at me!” 

My friend Eric-Jon, asleep on the floor, sat up. 

“What’s happening?” 

“Don’t look at me!” 

I hadn’t been to a dentist in six years (I brushed and flossed daily, 
religiously). I put the tooth in an envelope and went to a dentist in Ginza. 
She spoke English, though not so much that I worried she’d concentrated 
on English and only minored in dentistry. According to a framed magazine 
article on her waiting room wall, she’d once been voted the “Sexiest Female 
Health-Care Professional In Tokyo” by a prominent Japanese magazine. 

“We can put that right back on there .. . for you.” 

Her bill was around eight dollars. Then I got roped in -- for six 
months I’d be going there once a month for superfluous cleanings, 
whitenings. I’d get all of my old, ugly fillings replaced with flawless ceramic 
ones. I paid her enough to buy a compact car; I'm sure enough people were 
paying her as much (she probably bought two luxury cars). I guess going to 
the dentist is kind of like going to church, except with results you can point 
to. 

Two years earlier, the dentist was a pipe-dream. I brain-simulated a 
face-first fall into the stairs. I nailed all the logistics. How would I get money 
to fix my teeth within an hour of the accident (before word of my being a 
fraud spread as far as my university, prompting them to call me and ask for 
my degrees back)? I would have to go scream at Drew and Marco to give me 
whatever they had. “Look at me!” I’d say, blackred blood falling in a curtain 
out of the hole in my mouth-wall. “I can’t go out there like this! You guys 
owe me!” It’d be a lot easier than convincing them I had an ear infection. 
They just did not believe I had an ear infection. 

I had an ear infection so bad. 

My eyes were misty and my throat was lumpy. My head was swirly. 
The Tambourine Virtuoso fetched me a glass of water. 

“Here. Drink this.” 

“Did you just get it straight from the tap?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do I know there aren’t cockroach bits in it?” 

“T held it up to the light. Drink it.” 

I drank it. Sometimes, a glass of tap water can be Literally The Most 
Delicious Thing You’ve Ever Tasted. In very much that same way, that day 
was turning into The Worst Day of My Life. 

“What do you think is wrong with you?” 


“T have an ear infection.” 

“Ts that why you keep falling over to the left?” 

“T’ve been falling over to the left?” 

“Yeah.” She produced a little black medical book from her purse. 
She opened it. She stared at it for a minute. Then she spoke: “If you have 
some whiskey, I have a syringe.” 

“What? ... What?” 

(Why did she have a syringe?) 

“We'd also need some saline solution.” 

“The whiskey isn’t mine -- and I don’t drink whiskey.” 

“You don’t have to drink it. We just need to put it into your ear.” 

“T...no, let’s not do that.” 

I should have let her do it. 

The Tambourine Virtuoso played the game for a bit while I watched. 
In near-silence, I pondered all of the disasters that sleep a fingernail’s-width 
away from all of us all of the time. Maybe your car passenger’s seat is made 
of slippery pleather. Maybe it’s a huge Pontiac Tempest. You get groceries, 
and you set them down on the passenger’s seat. You slow down at a red 
light. The brakes stick. You slam them down. The plastic grocery bags 
tumble forward. You’ve got a box of macaroni and cheese in the bottom. It’s 
flat against the seat. The rest of the bag bleeds forward. An apple flops out, 
bounces onto the carpet, just high enough to carry forward into the foot-rest 
area. It rolls back, under the seat. You’re about to get out of the car, ten 
minutes later, when you remember the apple under the seat. You bend 
forward to pick it up. You fish your arm down there. A spider bites you on 
the finger. Of course there’s a spider down there. The car is filthy. There’s 
probably a wombat down there, too. You sit up sharply. The back of your 
head slams into the bottom of the steering wheel. You rub the back of your 
head as a man comes up with a gun and shoots you right in the teeth 
through the window without even asking for money. 

At one point, I dropped the glass of water. It landed base-first on the 
floor with an ugly chack. It spun a bit, like a penny on a tabletop. After an 
instant, it fell over. It hadn’t been full. 

The Tambourine Virtuoso fetched some paper towels. She wiped up 
the floor. 

“You need to get some rest.” 

“Lee. Lcan't.” 

“What do you mean you can’t?” 

“T mean it’d hurt too much to lie down.” 

“Just sit here.” 

“Okay.” 

“T’ll talk to you. Just keep listening to me.” 

She played that videogame. She’d definitely played it before. She 
got into the desert. Over the image of a cartoon desert, the music of a 
distant Mexican radio station sketched by electronic noise. She told me a 
story. It was an interesting story. It was a story a man had told her father. 
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Her father wrote avant-garde science-fiction novels. He lived in a house 
near the sea in Kamakura. He and his wife had a Welsh Corgi. I guess that’s 
the dog of choice if you’re Japanese, over fifty, and live in a house by the 
sea. 

“Ts the corgi’s name ‘Tuffy’?” I asked, half-delirious. 

“What? No. It’s not Tuffy. It’s Mathilda. It’s a girl.” 

“You can call a girl Tuffy.” 

“Hush.” 

All of a sudden, listening to her felt more lonely than watching TV. I 
looked at her yellow-glowing silhouette as she stared at the videogame. It 
was such a weird, beautiful, terrible evening. The sun went all the way 
down, and we were alone there, in the dark. I really wanted to touch her. 
Playing the atmosphere of that night back in my mind, I still want to touch 
her. I stared at her as she talked. She sometimes looked at me and smiled. I 
was thinking about her. I was thinking about having sex with her, how I 
would just keep pumping, and if she liked it, I would flip the switch in my 
brain to make it so that we didn’t stop until I had exhausted myself 
physically. She would have to finish me herself, if at all. I thought about sex 
with her, and I thought about how she would have to wring the ejaculate 
from my near-corpse, and then I thought about people who die. I thought 
about where they go, and how it’s somewhere we all get to see, sooner or 
later. I thought about how we’re going there. I thought about every one I 
knew who’d been there: my grandmother, my grandfather, and those three 
girls, growing more beautiful every day. For a while, loopy, I wished I was 
dead, too, just to know what it felt like. 

Drew came back, eventually, slapped the light switch on the wall, 
and barked a surprised sound at us. 

“What the hell are the lights doing off?” 

“Oh. I kind of had a headache.” 

“Oh. That sucks, dude. Hey, why aren’t you playing Rondo of Blood 
on the Duo?” 

“Oh. I don’t know. We were .. . just playing this.” 

“You want to play some Rondo of Blood on the Duo?” 

“T think we’re okay with this.” 

“Rondo of Blood -- that game totally has the best graphics of any 
game on the Duo, dude.” 

“Yeah. It... does.” 

“Dude, I’m going to get Maria. Have you played through this game 
with Maria yet?” 

The Tambourine Virtuoso was looking at her phone. “I think I’m 
going to go,” she said. 

“Oh. Really?” 

“Yeah. I have to teach a trumpet lesson tonight. In Hino. I’d better 
get on the train now.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Tt’s ten-thirty.” 


“Wow. That late?” 

“Yeah. The student works until ten. Our lessons are always at 
midnight.” 

“Hey, where do you conduct those lessons?” I thought of the time I 
got mini-arrested for practicing acoustic guitar in the park in the middle of 
the night, a month after first coming to Japan. 

“Karaoke booths,” she answered, smiling. 

Of course. Why couldn’t I have met her years ago? I could have 
avoided getting mini-arrested that night. I could have actually learned how 
to play the guitar. Maybe Murasaki and I would have played some shows 
with me on guitar. Maybe everything would be different. Maybe everything 
would be great. 

“T’ll see you later,” she said, and closed the door behind herself. She 
was right -- she saw me later: Two years later. 

Sooner or later, "The One Who Got Away" becomes "The Everyone 
Who Got Away". 


6. “this situation is gorgeous” 


Drew played Rondo of Blood for an hour. He got up to make a Jinro- 
and-milk-tea. He drank it standing up. He made another. 

“Hey, where’s Wolf?” 

“T...I don’t know,” I said. 

I got out my phone and texted him. I asked him where he was. He 
replied immediately. 

“T’m at this party. When are you getting here?” 

“What party?” 

“This party at Nee-chan’s friends’ house.” 

“What’s he say?” Drew said. “Tell him to come over here and get 
drunk; we'll play some Rondo.” 

“T...I don’t think he’s coming back tonight.” 

“Oh. Well, shit.” 

I texted Wolf: 

“We have to leave for Tokyo Game Show at six tomorrow morning. 
Make sure you get here on the first train.” 

Wolf replied immediately. 

“You’re not coming? She said you said you were coming.” 

I didn’t reply. I felt weird and bad. I drank a Coca-Cola in front of 
the vending machine downstairs. I got another Coca-Cola and drank it while 
eating a cold, day-old, store-bought croquette. The caffeine in the Coca-Cola 
only acted like a time machine. It woke me back up to an earlier time, when 
I wasn’t so used to my intense sleepiness. 

Drew and Nick and Marco chugged Korean cooking liquor and 
watched cartoons in one of the bedrooms while I propped my head up on 
the sofa and stared at the ceiling. I felt like the Elephant Man had felt 
before he died, though possibly in more pain. I closed my eyes, and the hot 
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thumbtacks stuck in all over my skull started to disintegrate. 

I played a little spatial memory-game that I’ve been playing since I 
was a kid. It’s much better than counting sheep. You can only imagine so 
much about sheep. You have to do a primer exercise first. Well, I do, 
anyway. What I do is try to think of a word completely at random. Maybe 
the first word that comes up is “ear”. That’s no good -- I had an ear 
infection. My ears hurt. Ears were on my mind. The word was not at all 
random. So I push it away and think of another one. Most nights, it’s 
impossible. I enjoy the futility. A sub-exercise of this sub-exercise, here, is 
using visual memory to trace the root reasons words occurred. Maybe you 
think of “lollipop”, and you’d been to the doctor that day, and years ago, 
when you were small, doctors always gave you lollipops. This loosens up the 
mind. It welcomes the idea of surprise. It's the in-brain equivalent of rolling 
a coin back and forth across your knuckles. 

I thought of “lollipop” that night. I hadn’t been to the doctor. I saw a 
brain-picture of my desire to go to the doctor. I was in such pain that my 
urge to seek professional medical help was nearly primal. Primal is the way 
everything is when you’re a child. I could see a doctor giving me a lollipop. 

I can’t remember what word eventually stumped my tiring brain. 
That’s the nature of sleep: sleep happens when you lose your ability to 
remember what is happening right now so little as an instant later. 

Once a day -- at least, this is how it is for me -- just before sleep, the 
brain opens itself to the usually impossible ability to imagine something for 
which we can perceive no immediately perfect reason. I’ve had so many 
insomniac nights and terrible, acid-throated mornings that I genuinely 
dread missing my chance to get on the imagination train. With the white-hot 
knitting needles penetrating my eardrums, the margin of error was an even 
skinnier noodle. 

I let my eyeballs relax. I tried to forget what direction my feet were 
facing. I did forget where in the living room the sofa was situated. Then I 
remembered, without using words: a perfect mind’s eye. I imagined 
standing up, putting on my shoes, walking down the stairs, and following 
the road toward the train station. I kept the level of detail turned down as 
low as possible. Ukimafunado in my engineered dream was a city you’d see 
over the side of a rowboat at the end of the world (if the water were clear 
enough). I shut out the possibility of other humans existing in my brain-city. 
I walked past illuminated convenient stores, their interiors so aflame with 
light life could not survive within (bright like the glow of earth against a 
curtain of cold cosmos to an astronaut in orbit). The wind blew in and out. 
Trees shook, leaves making aluminum-sheet sounds, with heartbeat 
regularity. This is how my dreams always begin: with a deliberately 
imagined vision of the world between the front door of my place of rest and 
the nearest public transit stop. 

Standing in front of the gates at Ukimafunado station was a child 
wearing a derby hat. The child turned around. It had the face of a baby cow. 
On a silver platter in its hands were a dozen Tonka truck tires. 
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Black, shapeless, timeless hours later, I was watching the 
Tambourine Virtuoso play videogames, her profile illuminated yellow, in the 
living room. Squatting in her shoes in the entryway, texting intently, was 
Nee-chan. Funako was in the kitchen trying to open a bag of potato chips. 
Sihyang kept telling her to tear along the perforation. Kaoru was standing 
with her hands on her hips, surveying the dishes in the kitchen sink. 

It was just one of those dreams where every girl you’ve ever had sex 
with or wanted to have sex with or had the opportunity to have sex with is 
just chilling out in your living room. Either they seem to be getting along, or 
they’re completely ignoring one another. In either case, you’re scared 
they’ll discover what they all have in common, and not be happy about it. 
This went on for a while before I started to wonder who wasn’t here, and 
why they aren’t here. Even in my dream, I felt empty. 

I woke up. Blue light was floating inside the brown living room. I 
groped under my pillow, for my prepaid cellular phone. I found it. I pressed 
a button. The screen came on. It was nine-eighteen in the morning. 

“Oh my god,” I said. I’d overslept. 

I woke up again. It was gray, dark, at just before dawn. I wormed 
my hand under the pillow behind my head. The scratchy texture of the 
pillowcase was too real not to be real. I found my phone. I pressed a button. 
The screen lit up. 

It was seven-forty-five in the morning. 

“Oh no way,” I said. I’d overslept. 

I woke up again. The room was dark like a blue crayon. I found my 
phone. I turned the screen on. 

It was noon. 

“What in the...” 

An empty whiskey bottle fell onto the floor. I woke up. 

“God damn it,” Drew was saying. He was naked except for a towel 
around his waist. He picked up the empty whiskey bottle and put it back on 
top of the kitchen table. He bumped the corner of the table as he walked 
away. The whiskey bottle hit the floor again. He squatted down to pick it up. 
It slipped out of his fingers. He snatched it up, and clunked it down onto the 
table. 

“Son of a bitch! This bastarding thing.” 

He went right into the shower. He turned it on. I stared at the 
prickly ceiling. Drew’s mood oscillated between silence, groaning, and the 
invigorated gargling of shower water. He was in there for an hour. 

“Hey,” I was saying, outside the shower. “When you’re done can I 
get in there?” 

“Hold on.” 

A click: he did the latch, locking the cheap plastic-framed frosted- 
glass shower door. 

I used the bathroom. My urination was like a sneeze. It made me 
feel like I’d slept for twelve hours. I’d only slept for two and a half. I flushed 
the toilet. 
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“Ow!” Drew yelled from the shower. “I said hold on.” 

I washed my hands in the faucet on top of the toilet. 

I was back out in the living room. Maybe the pain killers had worked 
last night: they definitely weren’t working now. My ears were pinwheeling 
and somersaulting. I rotated in place ten, twelve times. I was trying to 
counteract the swirl direction of my ears. 

The door knob developed an attitude. It vainly twitched left and 
right, up and down. The door unlocked. Wolf burst in, spare key in one 
hand, paper bag of something in the other. His eyes were the color of 
ketchup. I stopped rotating. I was looking right at him. 

“Dude,” he said. 

The shower turned off. The shower door buckled and rippled. 

“Oh, come on,” Drew was saying. He pounded at it with the flat of 
his fist. 

I wanted to tell him: “It’s locked”. I figured he would figure it out. 
It’s one of those things that people can’t not figure out on their own. 

“God damn it,” Drew said. He pounded the shower door again and 
again. I looked Wolf in the eye. He looked right back. We didn’t say 
anything. We both looked at the shower door. Drew kept pounding at the 
shower door. Eventually, his pounds became serious. I could hear from the 
tone of his voice that neither sleep nor an hour in the shower had 
penetrated the pachydermis of his hangover. No, it wasn’t a hangover -- it 
was a spillover. He’d drunk so much and slept so little last night that now, 
in the morning, he wasn’t recovered enough to be hungover. 

Wolf and I stared at the shower door together, either expecting or 
not expecting what then happened. Drew struck the lower left pane of 
frosted shower-door glass with the flat of his right foot. 

I was about to say, “Hey, be careful.” 

He did it one more time. His foot went through that glass like a 
tyrannosaurus rex through butter. The glass popped outward with a “pock’” 
sound. It buckled and broke mostly in half, width-wise. The glass hit the 
razor-thin linoleum covering the concrete floor twelve inches below and 
splintered into a hundred (or, four) pieces. Drew let out a trash-compacted 
yelp. He grabbed onto the plastic shower railing for dear life -- I could just 
barely imagine his posture from the sound of his feet slipping on the plastic 
floor. I’d imagined kicking a hole through that glass, myself, in the past. 
This wasn’t a new situation for me so much as it was a real gorgeous one. 


(Here, the reader is invited to say, aloud) 
“This Situation is Gorgeous!” 


I was thinking of Funako this whole time. Did I love her? Could I 
love her? What would it take to love her? I definitely couldn’t. How perfect 
would it be if I did? Loving her would be like asking me to eat ice cream 
with a (metal) fork. (Give me a plastic fork, and I could possibly manage 
(with difficulty).) 


“The shower door is locked,” I yelled at Drew. “Undo the latch. The 
latch.” 

Drew undid the latch. 

“Don’t look at my dong!” 

Wolf and I averted our eyes. 

“Hand me my towel!” 

I got Drew’s towel from atop the sink. I held it out with my left arm. 
He grabbed it blindly. His hand kind of touched mine for a second. His 
fingers were stone-hard and wet. That was maybe the second-closest I’d 
ever come to a homosexual experience. 

Towel around his waist, Drew hopped over to the kitchen table. I 
pulled a chair out. 

Wolf was just standing in the middle of the living room this whole 
time. His facial expression was perplexed. He was shrugging us off as 
probably a hallucination. 

In a minute, Drew was still picking splinters of glass out from 
between his toes. Each one resulted in a geyser of blood and an orchestra- 
fragment of miniature shrieking. Drew’s expression of pain was much like 
his expression of hilarious laughter, except his face never turned that red 
when he laughed. 

“God damn it! God damn the very face of this hateful .. . shit!” 

Wolf was surveying the damage to the shower door window. 

“Man. That’s right at johnson height there.” 

The floor of the shower was a kindergarten finger-painting of still- 
red blood. 

“You know. Drew.” 

“What?” 

“We’re going to be late for the train.” 

“Fuck you.” 

“The train is coming in twenty minutes.” 

“Get me some socks. Get me a whole bunch of socks.” 

Drew’s right foot looked like hamburger meat. He packed a bunch 
of cotton balls between the toes. He poured half a bottle of hydrogen- 
peroxide -- my mouthwash of choice -- over his foot. He wrapped his foot 
with masking tape. He put four socks on his right foot. He put on a pair of 
Levi's and a T-shirt that said “ASPEN”. He’d never been to Aspen. He 
couldn’t get his shoe over his foot with that many socks on it. He took one of 
the socks off. It wasn't enough. He took another sock off. The sock beneath 
it was turning red at the toe-tips. He put a sock back on over it. He relaced 
a Shoe. It fit. 

“Alright. I’m ready.” 

“You ready, dude?” I said to Wolf. 

He was standing in the middle of the living room again. 

“T need to get my stuff.” 

“What stuff?” 

“Like, my bag.” 


“Tt’s right there.” 

“Where?” 

“By the front door.” 

He didn’t turn around. 

“Uh. Where?” 

“Right behind you.” 

He turned around. “Oh. Oh yeah.” 

The sun was a pearl at the bottom of a glass of black milk as we 
booked toward the station. Every movement of Drew’s limp right foot could 
have punted a football forty yards. The closest we came to conversation 
during the ten-minute walk to the station was gasping or wincing at the 
sounds of Drew’s moans and groans. The closest we came to an argument 
was when, waiting for a traffic signal to change, Wolf and I both looked 
down and saw that Drew’s right tennis shoe was turning red in the pinky- 
toe area. Our shared effort to suppress a gasp was enough to call Drew’s 
attention to our interest. 

“Son of a bitch.” 

Every time his right foot touched pavement between then and the 
train station, I imagine-heard the sound of a spoon crushing corn flakes into 
milk, until and long after they were soggy. 

I stopped into the Family Mart by the station. I bought three square 
boxes of Calorie Mate. I got one “fruit”, one “chocolate”, and one “cheese”. 
The girl at the register thanked us like we were just a couple of normal 
people. 

Drew dragged his foot sideways through the turnstile. Wolf and I 
stared at him from the bottom of the stairs. The up escalator was closed for 
cleaning. Some guy was running over every ridge in every escalator step 
with a device that might have been a tool for blue whale dental hygienists. 
We watched Drew, having trouble. I could tell each of us wanted to tell him 
to hurry up. The train would be there in thirty seconds. 

Drew looked at the plastic yellow sign at the base of the up 
escalator: “Please excuse the inconvenience”. “You got to be shitting me.” 

“You... want some help getting up the stairs?” 

“We can help you.” 

“No. No, I’m -- just don’t touch me, alright?” 

The train was gone when we got up the stairs. 

“Son of a mother of a fucker.” 

“Don’t worry, guys. The next train is coming sooner than I thought. 
We should still have two minutes to transfer to the Musashino Line in 
Musashi-Urawa Station.” 

We had to wait fourteen minutes on that platform. At least the 
weather was beautiful. The clouds cracked open. God had stabbed the 
eastern sky in the neck with a screwdriver when we weren't looking. 

“Fuck. I’m hungry. You guys want to stop in Musashi-Urawa and get 
some breakfast?” 

“We’re on a schedule, here,” I said. 
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“We don’t even have a couple of minutes?” 

“We’re going to have two minutes to make the transfer.” 

“T need to eat something. Can we at least stop at a konbini?” 

“No. Here, I got Calorie Mates for myself to eat today. I’ll give you 
one. Just buy me another when we get to Chiba.” 

I held out the bag of Calorie Mates. Drew looked at it. From the look 
on his face, I might as well have been dangling a dead rat by its tail. 

“No way in Hell I’m eating one of those. No offense, dude.” 

“What? Why not? You don’t like Calorie Mate?” 

“T like it just fine.” 

“Then what? I’ve got every flavor, here.” 

“Tjust ... look, it doesn’t matter, alright?” 

“What?” 

“Sometimes you go to the bathroom, and you don’t wash your 
hands.” 

“What? Really? I always wash my hands.” 

“You run them under the water coming out of the sink on top of the 
toilet. That’s not washing your hands.” 

I looked at Drew’s previously white shoe. It was turning into a 
leathery brick made of blood. I looked at Wolf. He was looking at the train 
floor between his pleather boots with little crucifixes over the toes. I looked 
up at Drew’s face. 

“Rinsing my hands off is as good as washing them.” 

“No, dude. I’m talking about peeing. You touch your penis. If I eat 
one of those Calorie Mates, it’ll be like touching your penis.” 

“Well, by your logic, it’d be more like putting my penis in your 
mouth.” 

Drew winced. “Don’t say it like that.” 

“Well, that’s what it is, isn’t it? That’s what you mean. Isn’t it?” 

“That’s not what I mean.” 

“Well, look. First of all -- first of all, Calorie Mate sticks come in 
airtight-sealed foil packages inside safety-sealed cardboard boxes. Second 
of all, if you’re going to say that I touched the box, and there’s a chance 
your finger might touch the box where my fingers touched the box, and then 
that finger might touch the Calorie Mate somewhere, and then you’d eat 
that part of the Calorie Mate, then how about this? You pick a flavor, and 
Wolf can open the box for you, and then you can pick out the airtight-sealed 
foil packaging yourself. 

“Third of all -- and this is crucial! I keep a clean penis. You know 
what makes a penis something you don’t want someone to touch without 
washing their hands before you shake hands with them? It’s urine. Look -- I 
urinate a lot. Maybe I have an enlarged prostate since my hernia surgery. I 
don’t know. I urinate probably three times as often as anyone I’ve ever met. 
Ever since that hernia surgery, that’s how it’s been. A few months after that 
surgery, I was peeing four times a night, every night, in the middle of the 
night. All that penis-shaking was a chore. I'll admit I let my hygiene slip a 
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bit. My underwear would get soggy from drips. That was nasty! It felt weird 
and it smelled weird. Brackish. Like the worst of the sea. When I was trying 
to sleep I kept getting a cold penis-tip from all that peeing. That’s how 
penises get dirty. One lazy shake will taint your penis for the whole day. You 
might get all kinds of bacteria on there from that. Well, I got real vigilant. It 
became a code of honor for me. I shake my penis pretty violently. That’s far 
more important than washing your hands. If you shake your penis enough, 
you don’t need to do any more than rinse your hands off. I’m serious as a 
heart attack.” 

Drew blinked. He looked at his toe. He looked at me. 

“Okay, dude, fair enough. Maybe I'll eat one later.” 

He looked at Wolf. 

“Dude, do you want to go get something to eat in Musashi-Urawa?” 

Wolf went on staring at the train floor. After thirty seconds, the 
train announcer called our stop: “Musashi-Urawa”. Wolf looked up at Drew. 

“What?” 

The train stopped. Musashi-Urawa was a brown cave; the platform 
walls white, the lights green, the sky in the roof-cracks indigo. (I cross 
through it, these days, once a season, on my way to the Costco in Shin- 
Misato, Saitama. I was there yesterday (three ten-pound boxes of Quaker 
Oats, eighty cans of black beans).) 

“Hurry.” 

We ran like a bunch of jerks. Drew’s right leg cartwheeling out in a 
cartoon-like arc, Wolf’s hands down at his sides, my knees pumping up to 
my chest. 

A single downward staircase separated us from the Musashino Line 
platform. The train was on the platform. The klaxon was sounding. The 
doors were about to close. 

“Hurry!” 

Drew grabbed the railing and slid down it. Wolf took three steps at a 
time. I let my fingers graze the banister against the wall. I went as fast as I 
could. At some point, my fingers left the banister. I was in the middle of the 
staircase. I remembered that one time I was swimming, and I hit the top of 
my head into the wall. I just barely pulled myself out of the pool fast enough 
to not throw up in the water. 

Wolf says, today: “Your legs were flailing around like a cartoon 
character. You looked like Lupin III.” 

My right toes just missed the seventh-to-last step. I accidentally 
took two steps at one time, though only with one foot. My left foot dragged 
on a strip of slip-proofing. Both of my knees bent, and pivoted in opposite 
directions. My right foot slid, ripping my thighs open into a wide stance. 

“You just kind of bumped and slid forward a couple steps. You 
looked like a cartoon character trying not to fall off a cliff.” 

I can recall with needle-precision the feeling of losing my balance, 
and trying to find it again in a split second. So many different things 
happened in my brain in those three seconds that I can literally spend hours 
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dissecting them. I considered precise skull fractures. I considered never 
being able to use my right thumb again. I considered all of my teeth 
shattering on the impact of my chin with the concrete. Here I was, in mid- 
air. Here we are, and: the piano of the world. Instead of sitting down for a 
recital, I had to pick which bones I was going to break. I chose my big toes 
and kneecaps. I shifted my center of gravity -- and my head -- backward, 
then forward. I flashed jazz hands to the front, then to the back. Eventually, 
the inside of my head turned upside down. I hit the ground like a garbage 
truck running over a pizza box. I might have made that concrete mad. 

I got right up. I bounced. 

“T’m oKay.” 

I knew I was lying. 

“Are you Okay?” 

“No. Let’s go.” 

I looked at my hands. The already-crinkle-cut palms of both of my 
hands were the weirdest shade of black. 

“Get in the train.” 

We got in the train. 

The Musashino Line is a dark, square, brown-floored train. Every 
time I’d ever ridden it, it was uncomfortably warm. That warmness is a dog 
that won’t stop licking your face when you’re trying to watch TV. 

Drew and Wolf looked me up and down. My molars all hurt. I rubbed 
my chin. When I took my hand away from my face, I saw someone had 
painted it red. I crunched my jaw left, right. The train rattled and clattered. 
I gripped a triangular ring to keep from falling down. That sent ice-cold 
sand-grains of pain down to my elbow and then back up to my fingertips. 

Next thing I knew, I was squatting with my back to the train doors. 
My right ear had just invented a new genre of avant-garde music. I was the 
only listener. I wasn’t a fan. I stood up slowly, keeping my back against the 
doors and my feet flat. My legs formed a triangle with the floor and the train 
door. I realized I was dripping with sweat. I looked at my jean-knees. I’d 
loved those jeans -- Edwin sulfur denim, the exterior rugged and dark, the 
fabric soft as an old T-shirt. Now they had big holes in the knees. I rolled up 
the right leg, trying to keep the fabric from touching the blood. It wasn’t 
impossible. The jeans were a little baggy. I’d lost a little weight. 

The blood was coming out in two colors: strawberry syrup and 
melted chocolate. 

I knew Drew carried tissues, in case he’d have to use restaurant 
silverware (the typical solution was to find something he could eat with his 
paragon-clean hands). “Drew, can I have a pack of tissues?” 

Drew gave Wolf a pack of tissues. Wolf handed them to me. I 
flapped a tissue at my chin to scatter some big chunks of urban sand. As 
best I could, I brushed every little rock out of the knee-wounds. 

Meanwhile, Drew squatted down, right leg extended like a Russian 
dancer. He balanced it crudely on his bent left knee. He took the shoe off. 
His sock was rust-colored. After an instant, a drop of fresh, red blood 
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plopped onto the floor of the train. 

Wolf stood with his hands on a steel bar over his head, looking at us 
with his lips parted a centimeter. 

A man sitting at the end of a row of seats made some great, upset 
sound in his throat. His hair was black as a stealth battletank. An impetuous 
nephew might have often rearranged the liver spots on his face, forehead, 
and neck while he was napping. He rolled his newspaper up into a stubby 
baseball bat. He stood up. He pointed his newspaper club at the seat. He 
spoke the word the first cavemen spoke to his “wife” before he raped her 
and conceived the third caveman. 

The man next to this man got up, as well. He held his briefcase with 
two hands on the short side. He used it as an awkward baton. He was bald 
like a satellite dish. He spoke the word the fourth caveman spoke to tell the 
fifth caveman he’d made an error on his income tax forms: that he was 
being arrested and eventually sentenced to death by lethal injection 
(pterodactyl-pecking). 

They were offering Drew and I their seats. It was nice of them. I 
wonder what we looked like, to them? Maybe they thought Drew had kicked 
me down the stairs. Or maybe Drew had beat me up, and then I stomped so 
hard on Drew’s foot as to turn it into hamburger. Or maybe I had 
spontaneously shot Drew in the foot with a pistol I manifested in the palm of 
my hand using that great power-approaching psychosis afforded every 
American by international news broadcasts. Then Drew had produced a 
knife and slashed my kneecaps open. 

Drew slid his foot back into his shoe. Even in my state of pain, I 
could feel empathy tingles on my spine. 

The train stopped. Almost everyone got off. Drew got up to sit on an 
end-seat on the bench opposite me. Wolf had already sat down on the end- 
seat directly in front of my end-seat. Everyone loves the end-seat. It’s one 
less person’s shoulder you have to deal with. They should make a train 
that’s all end-seats (Not Possible). 

I tissue-dabbed some blood off my forehead. 

Wolf was looking right where my eyes would be if I looked up. I 
looked up. Wolf was looking at me. 

“Are you going to be alright?” 

“T feel like the voice in a serial killer’s head.” 

“Do you think maybe you should get to a hospital about these 
various things you got going on?” 

“T can feel my heartbeat in my teeth.” 

“T think we should get you to a doctor as soon as possible.” 

“Did you pork my Nee-chan?” 

Wolf’s red eyes didn’t narrow. 

“T wouldn’t say I porked her. It was more like she porked me.” 

I wrenched a little bit of blood out of my mouth and into the 
grotesque tissue-wad in my hands (I must have bitten the inside of my 
cheek (I was (a vegetarian) remembering steak)). 


“T guess ... I guess that’s what she does.” 

“Man, I don’t know. I didn’t know how it was. She said there wasn’t 
anything going on with you and her.” 

“Well, there kind of was.” 

“You didn’t say there was.” 

“T didn’t think there was.” 

“Ts there?” 

“T think there was.” 

“T mean, is there now.” 

“T don’t know about now. I don’t know. Probably there wasn’t.” 

I texted Nee-chan. 


“Want to get together and have some sex tonight?” 
She replied immediately. 
“Fuck you! I know what this is about.” 
I replied immediately. 
“You're a jerk.” 
Her next reply took ten minutes. 


“You’re not my dad. 
And you’re not my boyfriend.” 


I told her to try telling me something I don’t know. 

The sun came up over Saitama. The train barreled down through 
Tokyo and into Chiba. The sky was an endless clear blue. The train lighting 
became irrelevant. The natural light breathing in through the windows filled 
the air. The population of the train became mostly the types of people who 
look like they’re going to a game convention: young people who look 
completely normal. 

I exhumed my and Wolf’s earlier conversation. 

“T don’t think there was anything going on.” 

I was lying a little bit. I thought there was something going on. I just 
didn’t have an delusions about forever. I liked her. She was like my big 
sister, only we weren't biologically related, so sex was okay. 

“Well, you didn’t say there was anything going on or not going on, 
and she said there wasn’t anything going on.” 

“T guess there wasn’t anything going on.” 

“By ‘something going on’ -- let’s be clear -- we’re talking about sex, 
right?” 

“Maybe.” 

“T mean, not like, did you or do you like her, or are you interested in 
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having sex with her. I mean, like, actually having sex.” 

“Well, no. I mean, no, maybe I didn’t like her. We definitely did have 
sex. We had sex a couple of times." I blinked: it hurt to blink. "A lot of 
times.” 

“Oh.” Wolf looked down. “Well. Shit.” 

“We had sex on the grass in Yoyogi park maybe twenty times. We 
had sex in a Starbucks toilet -- a clean one -- we had sex at her friends’ 
house, in a room full of sleeping people.” 

“Okay.” 

“We almost had sex in Drew’s house, once.” 

Drew looked up. “Are you shitting me?” 

“No.” 

We were quiet for a minute. I spoke. 

“T fingered her on the train once, under a blanket. And we had sex 
in karaoke boxes a bunch of times.” 

We were silent for a minute. Wolf spoke. 

“T actually .. . I thought I was going to get lucky with that one girl. 
The roommate.” 

“Yeah, her. She’s a real Gorgeous Situation. Emphasis on the 
‘Gorgeous’ -- and emphasis on the ‘Situation’.” 

“She’s a Gorgeous Situation alright.” 

“‘The Most Gorgeous Situation in Tokyo’.” 

“The first time I saw that girl, I thought, ‘She’s so attractive, there’s 
no way she’s not a man’.” 

“Oh my god. Wow. I totally thought the same thing.” 

I blew my bloody nose. I’d used all the tissues in the pack. I was 
scrounging for still-usable tissue-corners. 

“They had a lot of liquor. And I...I guess I smoked marijuana.” 

“It was your first time?" 

“Yeah.” 

“How was it? Did you get hungry?” 

“Man, a little bit.” 

“And then what?” 

“They were like, you can sleep in this room here.” 

“And then Nee-chan?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well.” 

“How about you -- did you ever get lucky with that roommate girl?” 

“T don’t know. God, I really wanted to. Then: Nee-chan.” 

“Maybe she uses The Most Gorgeous Situation as bait?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Did you see all the cuts down Gorgeous Situation's forearm?” 

“Oh, yeah. It was kind of... hot.” 

“Normally I’d find it unfortunate and kind of sad.” 

“Yeah, me too. On her, it’s more like a tattoo.” 

My phone buzzed. It was Nee-chan again. 


“You are such a fucking child.” 


I told her I wasn’t mad at her. She said I had no right to be mad, 
anyway. I said I acknowledged I had no right to be mad. Then I told her I 
wasn’t mad. I wasn’t cashing in on a right I didn’t have. She started texting 
Wolf. She asked him what I was saying about her. He couldn’t quite 
understand the nuances of her Japanese. He showed me her texts. I told him 
what to say in his reply. I had to type it for him. She replied, saying that I 
was probably jealous. I replied to that one via my own phone: “He’s showing 
me your texts, by the way.” 

Her reply came as we were headed down the station stairs. 


“T’m in love with him. Do you think he likes me?” 


I put the phone in my pocket and got in line at the public restroom. I 
needed to clean myself up. 


7. we arrive at tokyo game show 
one of us drinks a six-pack and a half of beers, purchased 
individually 


I came out a minute later, my hair slicked back with water, my eyes 
wide and pulsing inside my skull, my shirt half-untucked, my throat a 
cylindrical desert. I stepped into the turnstile. It snapped shut around my 
knees. I looked left, right. So many hundreds of people were awake at seven 
in the morning in the name of videogames. I pushed through. 

“T just can’t seem to drink enough water.” 

“We need to get you some help.” 

“T’ve still got these pills.” 

“Let me see those,” Wolf said. I handed him the envelope of pills. 
Envelopes -- not bottles -- are how doctors give you pills in Japan. Wolf eyed 
the label for two seconds. 

“T can’t read this.” 

He handed them back to me. I squinted at the label. I translated 
aloud: 


“Side-effects may include intense desire to operate heavy machinery.” 


“Does it really say that?” 

“Where’s Drew?” 

“He went into that convenient store there to get some water and 
something to eat, he said.” 

Drew came out with two Kirin tall boys. 

“You’re drinking already?” 

“T was going to get a bottle of water and a loaf of bread. I figured 
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this was the same thing.” 
“You probably should put something in your stomach.” 
“Tf I don’t drink right now, I’m going to be hung over.” 


I always find something desolate and nostalgic about the clear blue 
sky outside Kaihin-Makuhari Station on the first morning of a Tokyo Game 
Show. Maybe it’s because I’ve just taken a two-hour train voyage to play 
yet-unreleased videogames. I play each of them for thirty seconds, 
maximum, before groaning. At least there’s free mud-like coffee and too- 
tangy orange juice in the press room. For a couple of years I had a pebble- 
sized crush on the shiny-lipped girl who served the orange juice in there. 
What a weird job: every day, it's orange juice, to a different group of people 
excited about a different stupid thing. I fill up and pee it all out two dozen 
times before I enjoy anything I’m doing in that stuffy, hot-aired stadium. The 
weather is always perfect for that week in September. Maybe that’s the only 
perfect week in Tokyo -- Chiba, actually -- out of any given year. We waste it 
inside, breathing through our mouths gallons and buckets of air that other 
people -- dating all the way back to Julius Caesar, Cleopatra, King Tut, 
Barabbas, and Gilgamesh -- have already breathed in and out their mouths 
in violent sucks (heats of passion (battle (suicide (execution)))). The rest of 
the year it’s 99% humidity and torrential rain, or a tenth of a degree above 
freezing and torrential rain. Maybe it makes me think of childhood because 
I wasn’t acutely aware enough of the world, back then, to complain so much 
about the rain. (So we age, finding fault (room for improvement) or 
memories tied (stuck) to any given air temperature.) 

The silence of the carpet of black-haired craniums processing from 
the station exit, up the stairs, across the highway, and toward the 
convention hall was befitting a funeral of a beloved monarch. Or a despised 
monarch whose son was well on the way to being hate-assassinated by a 
person who just happened to own a gun and couldn't think of anything less 
obvious to do with it. 

We bypassed the dead-silent mile-long single-file line and stopped 
straight at the press registration. We had our badges in thirty seconds. 
Wolf, being an important guy, was allowed onto the show floor an hour 
before most everyone else. Drew told us to hold up. He grabbed two more 
tall boys -- Asahi, this time -- from a convenient store inside the convention 
center. He also bought a little peanut-butter sandwich thing and a pack of 
alcohol wipes to neutralize everything with. 

We went down to the show floor. Daisuke Ishiwatari, the creator of 
Guilty Gear was standing at the bottom of the escalator like he was 
expecting us. That’s a guy I respect a lot -- he does the music, the character 
designs, the animation, the game design, and the programming. I shook his 
hand. 

“Long time no see, Mister Ishiwatari,” I said in Japanese. 

“Indeed,” he said, having no idea who I was. 

Everywhere we went on the show floor, people kept telling us we 
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weren’t supposed to be there. Drew’s press badge was firmly inside his 
back jean pocket, the lanyard dangling behind his thigh. My press badge 
lanyard was around my neck, the badge itself in my jacket’s handkerchief 
pocket. Wolf flashed his badge every time, and guys backed off. 

This was before the explosion of Facebook, and before even the 
existence of YouTube. So when I took my phone out to answer one of Nee- 
chan’s endless stream of texts, I couldn’t even type one letter before some 
rat-faced guy sprinted up and grabbed my wrist. 

He held his hands up in a giant “X”. 

“NO PHOTO!” 

I twist-jerked my torso violently, yanking my wrist out of his hand. 

“This thing doesn’t even have a camera!” 

Drew stepped between me and the guy. 

“Settle down, dude.” 

I stepped around Drew and pointed a finger right at the guy’s face. 

“Do you even see this phone? This is a stupid little prepaid phone! 
It’s enough that your country won’t let me have a real phone on account of 
the color of my skin. Do you need to treat me like that?” 

The guy’s face was the color of nothing. “I’m... I’m sorry.” 

"Don't be sorry! Try being Not A Moron, then maybe you will 
develop the ability to not need to be sorry!" 

I can’t tell you how many times this happens in Japan. They’re afraid 
of someone taking a photo of another person without their permission and 
putting it up onto the internet. I knew a lawyer once who was afraid of it, 
and advised against it at every opportunity. I don’t know the exact nature of 
the law, though apparently if you take a picture of a street in Japan and 
both a person and a corporate logo are visible, the person in the photo can 
sue the corporation whose logo is in the photo, even if the corporation 
didn’t sponsor the photo, even if the person wasn’t doing anything 
scandalous. I’m winging this, here, though based on the hostility I’ve 
encountered, it could be true. It’s certainly more fun to speculate about 
than to look it up on Google. 

We got a good feel for Tokyo Game Show in that hour. We got to see 
most of the games. This was the last Tokyo Game Show where I remember 
carrying a notepad and a pen. From the next year on, I kept notes inside an 
email to no-one in my newer, fancier cellular phone. I took notes on 
everything I liked, or thought I would like. Usually, my notes consisted of an 
underlined title (name of game / product) and then a single word (or two 
words, hyphenated) describing an element of a thing which I trusted myself 
to remembering either liking or disliking. Within twenty minutes of stepping 
off that escalator, I’d written a perfect 1,200-word article in my head. It 
included a lot of praise of Nobuya Nakazato’s Neo Contra for the 
PlayStation2, in the opening computer-generated movie scene of which an 
eyepatched, cigar-smoking black samurai named “Jaguar” cut a fighter jet 
in half with his sword. At one point in the game, the heroes are seen 
running, carrying rifles. The camera tilts back, and we realize they’re 


running atop the blades of a flying helicopter. ("Neo Contra: jet-helicopter".) 
I’d played it at the Electronic Entertainment Expo in Los Angeles four 
months prior, and I liked it even more at Tokyo Game Show. It was the 
stupidest game that I’d probably ever seen. It was about as stupid as Tokyo 
Game Show itself. It was almost as stupid as my whole life was, those days. 

Tokyo Game Show was a garbage bag someone shivved open in 
front of a great electric fan perched on a ledge above a concrete-floored 
football field carpeted in super-glue. 

Once the doors opened to the public, you couldn’t see the junkyard 
for the crows. The heads of thirty-thousand Japanese gamelovers of 
comparable age, gender, and height crowded and carpeted the place. I was 
watching from above with my elbows on a banister, my friend FFD next to 
me, eating Chee-tohs out of a Zip-Loc bag. 

“T’m glad I got out of there when I did,” I said. The tone of my voice 
was, I could be talking about anything. It was around noon. Drew, six beers 
wetter, returned from the convenient store, ready for the next eight 
minutes. He cracked open a tall boy of Sapporo and looked down at the 
people. He was taking a tour of the Japanese islands via one convention 
center and the idea of beer. 

“You guys just want to go home?” 

“We can’t go home.” 

“Why the hell not?” 

“T have to do some interviews.” 

“FFD is going to go play some videogames!” 

FFD approached the slow-moving escalator with the determination 
of a stage-diver at a punk show. 

My phone buzzed. I had a text from Wolf in addition to six from Nee- 
chan. Wolf said that Nee-chan wouldn’t stop texting him; he had no idea 
what she was saying. Also, he was in the lobby of the New Otani Hotel 
interviewing some guys from Konami. He told us to come by. We went by. 
The air was beautiful outside. For some people in town for conventions, that 
bridge between Makuhari Messe and the New Otani Hotel is all they’ll see 
of Japan. These people probably ride taxis with black windows to and from 
the airport to minimalize culture shock. At least the air on that bridge is 
beautiful. It’s as easy to breathe as the best tap water is to drink. 

The hallway toward the lobby of the New Otani Hotel was all floor- 
to-ceiling windows, warm yellow sunlight, and hot carpets of vaguely 
Egyptian print design. We streaked past seemingly infinite replications of a 
modern still-life consisting of a deep brown leather armchair, a round coffee 
table, and an incandescent floor lamp, arranged like burger, fries, and drink 
in a super value meal photo on a McDonald’s menu. 

Sitting in one of these chairs was none other than Tomonobu 
Itagakai. At the time, he was a creative director at Tecmo, a company that 
made games with a sense of humor so potent many argued it didn’t exist. 
Itagaki’s gray, dog-chewed snakeskin boots were up on a coffee table. His 
machine-dilapidated leather jacket had probably cost him five thousand 
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dollars. His hair greased, thin, long, parted at his forehead, tucked behind 
his ears. His black sunglasses hid his eyes. I wonder how he could actually 
see in those things. (Peradventure being able to see wasn't the point.) 
Whenever his mouth was closed, you had the impression he was probably 
asleep, back there. His face might have at one point had an unrequited 
crush on a wood-chipper. 

Itagaki’s game was making games starring plastic-like, pristine 
cartoon girls with identical facial expressions and enormous breasts. The 
girls hobbies included -- depending on the game -- playing beach volleyball 
or beating one another to within millimeters of death; whichever of these 
hobbies was the choice indulgence of the moment, they tended to 
accomplish Mission: Fun using the tool of Lots Of Jumping. Their breasts 
were always, seriously, two footballs that intensely disliked one another. 
The Dead or Alive games were the ones about punching. Ninja Gaiden was 
about a ninja flipping around, cutting people’s arms and legs off, blood 
spraying everywhere. (The love interest is a woman with breasts longer 
than her legs.) Dead or Alive: Extreme Beach Volleyball was the newer, 
gentler franchise. The volleyball was really just a reason for the girls to 
Always Be Jumping. In interviews, Itagaki often talked at length of the 
earnest efforts of the breast physics simulation team. They were all hard- 
workers, he’d said. All of Itagaki’s games got the Japanese videogame 
content rating board’s crankiest classification. They were the most blatant 
pornography retailers were allowed to put on a shelf next to the likes of 
Super Mario. 

At the Electronic Entertainment Expo in Los Angeles, some months 
earlier, I saw Itagaki sitting at a table, drinking a bottle of water. I sat down 
next to him, and had a conversation. 

“Tomonobu Itagaki!” 

“Yes.” 

“Video Game Director!” 

“Yes.” 

“The World’s Most Powerful!” 

“,.. Yes.” 

I slid him my business card, and I told him what I do. 

"It says you live in Tokyo," he noted. "What are you doing here in 
Los Angeles?" 

“T’m here for work.” 

He pointed at me: "Go back to Japan right now." 

“Wh... why?” 

“The women here don't respect men enough." 

“T’m here for work.” 

"Go to the airport. Tell them you want to change your flight. Get 
back to Japan." 

“T have work--” 

He snapped his fingers, and pointed right at my nose. 

"I admire a man's devotion to his job." 
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He slid a business card across the table. 

“Feel free to contact me when you’re back in Tokyo.” 

I took the business card. I still have it. I never called him. 

That day, in the New Otani Hotel, I stood in front of Itagaki. I stared 
at him. Was he asleep? He was probably asleep. He was always probably 
asleep. He had one of those party-all-night images. Since my conversation 
with him at E3, I’d been convinced that he wasn’t for real. He was stepping 
into the glaring gap in the world and filling the position of Huge Jerkoff 
Game Designer. All the other game designers were so nice; they were 
creatives fused via super-collider with door-to-door salesmen. I knew that 
Itagaki knew that marketing was something you incorporate from the 
planning phase of a product. Itagaki had taught me something valuable, and 
it took me a couple years to figure it out. The guy had gone to law school. 
Here he was, an adult, knowing exactly what he liked. 

“You never called me,” he said. 

He was awake. 

“Oh. Oh. Yeah, I never did.” 

“The only reason you wouldn’t call me is that you’re afraid to drink 
alcohol. Are you hiding some secret weakness?” 

“Actually, I’m allergic to alcohol.” 

Itagaki continued immediately: “Then that leaves you only one 
option. Listen to me.” 

“Okay.” 

“Are you listening?” 

“Yes.” 

“You need to start playing pachinko as soon as possible.” 

“What? Really.” 

“You need to start gambling. You need to gamble yourself down to 
rock-bottom.” 

“Tam at rock-bottom.” 

“You’re not at rock-bottom until you’re naked and bleeding.” 

“Tam bleeding.” I rolled up my pant-leg. He looked at my knee. 

“That’s not bleeding. That’s a scab.” 

My knee had scabbed over. 

“Oh. I guess it is.” 

“You’re close,” Itagaki said. “You’re not quite there. Call me when 
you’re ready.” 

I’d never actually call him. 

“T bet you five hundred yen that guy’s like, the Andy Kaufman of 
games,” Drew said. 

“T’ve figured that for a while.” 

“His games don’t even sell that well, though, do they?” 

“T wonder how he can afford such exorbitantly expensive clothes.” 

“He probably doesn’t have a car.” 

On the way to where Wolf said he’d be waiting for us, we crossed 
paths with Metal Gear Solid director Hideo Kojima and his gaggle of fan- 
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shooing assistants, translators, and bodyguards. Kojima was on the phone. 
He looked me in the eye. He nodded at me. That was it. 

“Dude, that was Hideo Kojima.” 

“Yeah. I know.” 

“Why didn’t you say hello?” 

“T think he hates me.” 

“Why would he hate you?” 

“T interviewed him twice.” 

My article was a proposed long-term interview on the subject of his 
game Metal Gear Solid 3. It was supposed to run in Wired magazine. It was 
comprehensive. It wasn’t just about Kojima and Metal Gear Soild 3 -- it was 
about validating videogames as a form of mainstream entertainment media. 
I’d interviewed him at his office in Tokyo and at the Electronic 
Entertainment Expo in Los Angeles. I had an appointment with him at the 
end of the last day of Tokyo Game Show. He would be tired, and we’d talk 
mostly about fashion, and Japanese traditional puppet theater. The 
interview didn’t go anywhere fantastic. I met him one more time after that, 
before Wired killed my article and ran a 500-word PR piece about Metal 
Gear Solid 3 instead. The story was that the Wired editor-in-chief didn’t 
want more than two videogame-related features going in the magazine 
within the same year. In that exact same issue, they had their one 
videogame-related feature for the year: twelve pages of high-resolution 
computer-generated images of firearms from Halo 2, each one accompanied 
by a short interview with a Halo 2 developer who claimed it was his or her 
favorite gun in the game. If Kojima hated me that day in the hallway at 
Tokyo Game Show, he would hate me more around the time the article was 
published. 

He probably didn’t care either way about me. 

My 2004 article about Hideo Kojima marked my last attempt to be a 
journalist. A career in journalism, for a guy like me, is a needle. The world, 
for a guy like me, is a haystack that’s 75% needles. 

Wolf was standing at the end of the hall with his phone in his hand. 

“What do you guys want to do?” 

“T could go for something to eat,” Drew said. 

We found an Indian buffet restaurant inside a hotel shopping center. 

“Do they serve beer in here?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe.” 

“Excuse me -- do you serve beer here?” 

“Yes, we do.” 

“Tt’s not that Kingfisher shit, is it? Not that nonalcoholic shit.” 

“We have many beers -- and Kingfisher is not nonalcoholic.” 

We got a table. Drew ordered a Kingfisher. 

Wolf set his phone on the table. He put his hands on the lip of the 
table on either side of the phone. He looked at his phone. 

“T don’t know what to say to this girl.” 

“Just don’t say anything.” 


“You know -- sometimes people really defy your expectations.” 

“That usually means you made your expectations too clear.” 

“Like, looking at this girl, you... you wouldn’t expect her to be like 
this.” 

He was right: I wouldn’t expect her to be like that. 

I rolled a napkin up into a crude Q-tip. I wormed it into my ear. It 
was Sticky in there. I had trouble getting it out. 

“So just don’t reply to her. She’ll forget about it.” 


8. shallow blow-job promise racing 2K4 
and then: disneyland 


In a couple hours, I didn’t know where the last few hours had gone. 
We were back on the Tokyo Game Show floor. I felt like a piece of my head 
was missing. I felt like the piece of my head that wasn’t missing had no idea 
where it was. The people were so patient about waiting in line for an hour 
to stare at a fiery television screen for two minutes. Their quiet patience, 
juxtaposed with the screaming cacophony of Eurobeat and bikini models 
with megaphones, gave the impression of a back alley full of hobos 
whipping nine-foot-long garbage bags open, ready to start filling them with 
the carbon-dioxide exodused from monied lungs, ready to deliver them to 
the local air-recycling facility. 

Wolf yelled into my scorched ear. 

“What appointments do you have?” 

“Just the Gran Turismo thing, and then the Koei thing, as 
Disneyland.” 

“When is the charter bus to Disneyland?” 

“At four. My Gran Turismo thing is at three. We might miss the 
bus.” 

By two-thirty, we’d had enough of the clown rodeo. Clowns riding 
clowns, clows biting clowns, clowns hating other clowns, persistent grins 
super-glued-like to terror-hiding faces. We went someplace more quiet -- the 
lobby of The Manhattan hotel. Unlike the New Otani, The Manhattan was 
not accessible by bridges. 

Sony were doing a showing of Gran Turismo 4 for the PlayStation2 
inside a ballroom in the hotel. We went in and tooled around with the game 
a little bit. Gran Turismo is the kind of game you might buy even if you don’t 
like games: it’s a perfection-aspiring simulator of driving a car. People 
raised on car-racing games sometimes don’t like it because it doesn’t feel 
“right”. To them, “real” doesn’t feel “right”. That’s the kind of kid the world 
raises today. 

I sat in a big crude metal pipe-cage. I took Gran Turismo 4 fora 
spin. I drove a mica blue 2003 Subaru WRX STi around the Suzuka circuit. 
The world inside the game was so vivid it scared some silent part of my 
brain. It was A More Delicious Reality. That day, I was going to interview 
Gran Turismo director Kazunori Yamauchi. Years later, I’d interview him 
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again, as a favor to a friend at a game magazine. Years later, the subject of 
the interview would be Gran Turismo 5, on the PlayStation 3. I’d test the 
game -- as years before -- with a Subaru (a 2004 STi). The graphics were 
unavoidably sharper and realer. I couldn’t not ask Yamauchi, at that second 
interview, if he would say his game looked “Better than real.” 

“Tt’s not ‘better’ than reality so much as this game sees us capturing 
these race circuits at their real-life best. We photograph them when the sun 
is at the perfect angle, on the bluest-skied days of the serenest shadows. It’s 
not ‘better than reality’ so much as it’s ‘the best of reality’. It's a 
conscientous decision: if reality is your aspiration, why present the escapist 
with something most likely not immediately more worthy of escaping to 
than what might be outside our real life windows?” 

The first thing Yamauchi had said at our most recent interview was, 
“T see your ear infection has gotten better.” 

What would happen with Yamauchi, that day, was a first for me. In 
my year of interviewing semi-famous Japanese people for the promise of 
money, I’d yet to meet one I actually got along with. 

A British games journo approached me in the ballroom. He was the 
kind of guy who, no matter what he found himself doing for money, any 
“~alist” suffix on his career classification would be best replaced with an 
“o”. This was my one week a year among my peers. He said he read my 
columns in a particular British rag that never paid me. He said they were 
“interesting”. He asked what I was doing here. 

“T’m going to talk to Kazunori Yamauchi.” 

“About what?” 

It was his fault that I ended up saying what I said. He could have 
said, “For what magazine?” Instead, he said, “About what”, indicating that 
I’d possibly lied my way into getting an interview for some perverse thrill. 
Judging by posts about me on internet forums, the consensus was that the 
only way to explain the gorgeous trash I wrote was that I was some jerkoff 
with “rich parents”. You couldn’t get further from the truth in one of those 
rocket-cars they race out in Utah. The truth was that I was just a weirdo, 
doing this thing over here so I didn’t end up an irreconcilable kleptomaniac 
over there. That doesn’t mean I didn’t have fun with the rumors every now 
and again. I yanked his crank for a minute. 

“Well, I’m going to pitch him my game idea.” 

“You have a game idea?” 

“Yeah. Yeah. Doesn't every inflated eight-year-old? Gran Turismo 
has the simulation market pegged, right? So I figure, why not make 
something that the Joe Sixpack gamer’s gamer out there can enjoy? Like, 
Burnout 3 is really popular these days, yeah?” 

“Yeah.” 

“T figure, why don’t they make something like that?” 

“Yeah. Like, just make something exactly like it.” 

“Well, Burnout 3 sells, so something exactly like it would probably 
sell.” 
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“Well, of course it would. Burnout 3 sells because everything 
explodes in it. It’s a game about ramming other cars off the road. People 
love that. Though I don’t want to just sell as many copies as Burnout -- I 
want to sell more.” 

“Naturally.” 

“That’s why they call it a competition. Get it?” 

“How shrewd.” 

“So I figure, let’s take a page from Tomonobu Itagaki. Let’s combine 
the Dead or Alive Extreme Beach Volleyball experience with Gran Turismo 4 
and Burnout 3.” 

“You mean, large-breasted women driving cars.” 

“No, I mean, you’re a man driving a car, ramming cars off the road 
so they hit stone canyon walls and explode, and before every race, a woman 
walks up and does the little ‘roll down the window’ signal with her hand. 
You roll down the window. She’s wearing a bikini. She leans over. She puts 
her forearms on the window like this. Her boobs kind of flump onto her 
forearms. Maybe you’ve got some nipple-action poking through the bikini 
top. She says, ‘If you win this race, I will give you an amazing blow-job. A 
big, swirly, sucky, slurpy one.’” 

“Oh. Hah.” 

“And then you win the race. You race really fast cars with hyper- 
realistic physics. Only you can drift really heavy, like in Ridge Racer or 
OutRun 2. You knock dudes off the road and they explode like they’re in a 
cartoon -- like in Road Blasters. When you cross the finish line, there ain’t 
nobody left to get second, third, or even twelfth place.” 

“And then you get to...see her...” 

“No, of course not. You have to dangle the carrot. That’s game 
design. She comes up, does the hand signal again, and leans in the window. 
She says, ‘Mmm, that was good, though I was thinking you’d drive a lot 
faster. You almost made me horny enough, baby. Can you win this next 
race?’ And then you win the next race.” 

“And she does it, then?” 

“No! She never does it! Man! You’d never make it in game 
development. That’s okay, though -- we need someone to keep writing the 
reviews. So. Eventually, you’re the top racer in the world, and she laughs 
and laughs at you. ‘Did you think I was actually going to blow you? You are 
disgusting. You are so disgusting it’s hilarious.’” 

“That sounds like a blockbuster.” 

A woman tapped me on the shoulder. I spun around so quickly I was 
instantly motion-sick. 

“We'll be ready for you in ten minutes. I’m sorry. We’re running a 
little behind. If you’d like, you can go sit in the interview area. You can help 
yourself to some refreshments.” 

“T’ll be in there. Thanks.” 

I tipped off Drew and Wolf. I went into the bathroom, and stared 
into the golden, shiny mirror. The lights overhead glowing tasteful amber, I 
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looked myself up and down. My curbed appetite and fever-sweats had 
removed the color from my face. I took off my shirt and removed the 
sopping T-shirt underneath. I put the shirt back on. I stuffed the T-shirt in 
my shopping bag full of meaningless posters and game-logo-stamped 
trinkets. I buttoned up my shirt. I left two buttons unbuttoned. I stared at 
myself. 

“I’m... gorgeous.” 

Maybe I wasn’t. 

The British journo I had talked to would later post on a prominent 
games forum that he had met me and that I was "obnoxious" and 
"delusional". It's scary like race-hate -- or the very idea of death -- how many 
ultra-conservative irony-immune individuals are employed in critically 
assessing escapism. 

In the interview room, I was dizzy. I sat in an armchair between 
Drew and Wolf. Drew was The Man With One Red Shoe, and resting his 
eyes. Wolf was staring at his phone. In the other two chairs were a Japanese 
Camera man and a Japanese guy holding a microphone and a digital audio 
tape. 

I looked over the chocolate-chip cookies stacked high on a silver- 
platter. 

“T wonder how much blood I’ve lost,” I said. 

“Probably a lot.” 

“Probably.” 

Drew looked me up and down, head to toe. 

“Probably about four and a half ounces.” 

“Maybe I should eat some of these cookies.” 

“That’s what they always give you when you donate blood.” 

“Maybe I should eat as many of these cookies as possible.” 

I inhaled four cookies. I drank a glass of orange juice. The sound of 
all that liquid and solid colliding in my head really got the meat-gears 
locked up inside my ears. Swallowing was the first step in an adventure of 
nausea. 

“Mr. Yamauchi will see you now,” the PR lady told me. 

She looked me in the eye. She pointed to her cheek. She raised her 
eyebrows. She lowered her eyebrows. 

I slapped myself in the face with the back of my right hand. Crumbs 
hit the carpet. 

Wolf and Drew came with me. They look their positions in chairs 
against the wall while I approached the back of a Victorian sofa. I shook 
hands with Yamauchi over the coffee table. Yamauchi was a muscular, six- 
foot-tall Japanese man with short hair and a toothy grin, dressed head-to-toe 
in tight Nike cross-training gear. I sat in my sofa after he sat in his. His 
translator gave me his business card. 

“Mister Yamauchi is very pleased to have this opportunity to speak 
to your magazine,” the translator said. 

Yamauchi had not, in fact, said anything. I could tell what kind of 
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interview this was going to be. I asked my first question in Japanese: 

“Do you find me gorgeous?” 

Drew yelped suddenly like a baseball fan heckling the center-fielder. 

“Come again?” Yamauchi asked. 

I closed my eyes tight. I opened them. 

“How mad is Sony, right now, that you’ve just delayed this game for, 
what, the sixth time?” 

Yamauchi instantly lit up. “They’re pretty pissed.” 

He explained that Sony knows the product will, eventually, sell as 
much as it would have sold had it been released earlier, plus some more. He 
was right -- Gran Turismo 4 would, eventually, thanks to its existence as a 
branch-out product, an evergreen “gateway” to videogames, be the top- 
selling game in both 2004 and 2005. 

While he was talking, Yamauchi’s head began to rotate slowly to the 
left. His head was, eventually, parallel to the ground. Behind all this was the 
sound of a giant slug slithering through a parking lot carpeted with broken 
glass. 

I realized my head had fallen over to the right. I pulled it up. 

“Is everything okay?” he asked me. 

“T...IT have a terrible inner ear infection. My eardrum detached on 
an airplane.” 

“Ouch.” 

“Playing your game, a minute ago, actually managed to make me 
motion sick. My ear couldn’t tell the difference between the game and 
reality.” 

“Do you mind if we put that on the box?” 

“Hah. Man, go ahead.” 

“Well, we probably won’t.” 

“Do you actually have input as to what quotes make it on the box?” 

“T do, actually.” 

Yamauchi explained that advertising was a thing he often dabbled in 
-- that Sony trusted him so much as a creator of entertainment software that 
they legitimately valued his input on advertising methods and package 
design. This was the humblest way Yamauchi could have possibly bragged 
about being involved in all aspects of his product. 

“Sony does their advertising in-house, so they often consult with me 
about how to best sell our product.” 

“Cool.” 

“Think of an object just slightly smaller than the new, smaller 
PlayStation 2, and then think of a ten-second segment of music.” 

I thought for a second. “A bottle of Tabasco. And the first ten 
seconds of The Blue Hearts’ ‘I want you to kiss me’.” 

“The doo-wop-sounding part?” 

“Yeah.” 

Three months later, one of the many dozen permutations of the slim 
PlayStation 2 television advertisement -- the one that showed a Gran 
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Turismo 4 box nex to the console at the end -- featured, among objects such 
as a tennis ball and a bowl of rice, a small bottle of Tabasco. The music was 
“T want you to kiss me” by The Blue Hearts. At the time, I thought, “What a 
strange thing for someone to do to a journalist.” These days, I think, “What 
a great thing to do for a person trying to look like a superhero.” 

Our fifteen-minute interview lasted a half an hour. We talked about 
Yamauchi’s history with his company Polyphony Digital. He’d started out at 
Sony Music. Later, Sony Computer Entertainment was founded. They were 
looking for games starring original mascot characters. One of Yamauchi’s 
dearest hobbies had been programming physics engines for computer 
graphics simulations. 

“The way the helicopter drifted in the air in Choplifter on the 
Commodore 64 amazed me. That game was far more influential to me than 
Super Mario Bros. -- which had good physics, too. I liked Choplifter better. 
Maybe it’s because it was about a vehicle. I could look at that vehicle, and 
think, “That’s me, in there’.” 

Yamauchi and some friends put together a game called Motor Toon 
Grand Prix. It starred cars with eyeball-headlights. It was their attempt at a 
mascot for Sony. It didn’t quite scream “sensation”. Sony developed it to 
completion and released it, anyway. Yamauchi was moved full-time to Sony 
Computer Entertainment. 

“In those days, every employee in the Sony Computer 
Entertainment Development Division was required to fill out an idea pitch 
sheet once a week. It was a detailed form: possible name or the game, 
characters in the game, story, art inspirations, game mechanics, et cetera. 
My first sheet said simply, ‘I want to drive my car on my television’.” 

“What type of car were you driving at that time?” 

Yamauchi snapped his fingers. 

“To be perfectly honest, I didn’t even have a car at that time.” 

“Did you have a license?” 

“T didn’t even have a license!” 

“That’s impressive.” 

“Ken Kutaragi didn’t seem to mind. He told me to make the game. 
He gave me a whole bunch of money. I put together a team and an office 
outside Sony. I tell you, it was scary, suddenly having all that money. Well, I 
made the game. Here we are.” 

Now Nike gives him free clothes. Now he owns more than three 
hundred cars. 

“Tt wasn’t until Gran Turismo 2 that you got all those free cars, 
right?” 

“The car manufacturers didn’t want anything to do with us. I was 
calling them cold, asking if I could photograph and record their cars for a 
videogame. Most major car manufacturers outside Japan hung up on us.” 

“By Gran Turismo 2, they were begging?” 

“The phone was ringing off the hook. We’d been featured in every 
car magazine in the world. we had 85 cars in Gran Turismo, and 600 in 
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Gran Turismo 2. By Gran Turismo 3, we had to start cutting cars out.” 

“They still won’t let you show the cars in a state of damage?” 

“No! The car manufacturers still won’t let us portray their cars ina 
damaged state, or any state other than brand-new. Maybe they will, 
someday.” 

“Tt’s a tough issue.” 

“Tt’s tougher than we first imagined.” 

“Tt’d be like McDonalds having pictures of rumpled, gorilla-trampled 
hamburgers up there on its menu.” 

“Hah. Yes. Yes.” 

“Maybe by Gran Turismo 5 you'll have cars that take damage.” 

“T imagine we will,” Yamauchi answered, confidently. The 
simultaneous super-gasp of his six PR people was sudden enough to deflate 
a soccer stadium. 

“So you’re thinking about Gran Turismo 5 already.” 

“Of course. It’ll be for the PlayStation 3.” 

“Hey! Hey!” one of his PR people said. Another one of the PR people 
translated what he was saying into English. The nice-enough British lady 
who’d escorted me into the ballroom stepped forward. 

“We are not taking any questions about any games other than Gran 
Turismo 4,” she said. “Please change the subject.” 

“Tell her to relax,” Yamauchi said. “We’re having a conversation, 
here. Tell her I released the information willingly, and was not asked or 
otherwise provoked.” One of the PR guys did as he was told. 

Yamauchi drew a long breath. He looked me in the eye. “Yes, I'll 
make a Gran Turismo 5. It’ll be scheduled as a launch title for the 
PlayStation 3. However, you probably shouldn’t bank on us having it ready 
by then. I’d say to look for it around the end of 2010.” 

Around the time of this interview, Microsoft had announced their 
own version of Gran Turismo -- Forza Motorsport. It had cars that actually 
took damage. Gran Turismo 5, finally, has cars that take damage. I asked 
Yamauchi about that in 2009. He said it was a long road to get there. I ran 
my WRxX into the wall enough times to get the bumper to fall off. My 
experience was their victory. 

Back in 2004, I asked Kazunori Yamauchi what games he’d played 
lately. 

“T play Gran Turismo 3 on my 52-inch television, with the steering 
wheel controller.” 

“Lately, there are all these racing games about cars exploding, or 
drifting around on two wheels, or banging into other cars and making them 
explode. My friends see me playing Gran Turismo and say, ‘I don’t get this 
game’, or ‘it’s too hard’. Have you ever thought of making something to 
appeal to those guys?” 

“Never,” Yamauchi answered immediately. He smiled. 

Our interview was cutting in on the Japanese television film crew’s 
time. All they’d wanted was to interview some of Yamauchi’s face while he 
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talked about anything. The guy with the microphone had been there to 
record ambient sound of the demo play room. They filmed some of 
Yamauchi talking to me. He asked who I was, and why I ended up in Japan. I 
explained that it was complicated. 

“T’ve had some best times, and some worst times.” 

He asked what I was doing now. 

“T’m trying to put together some kind of career at something. Plan A 
is to become a rock and roll star.” 

“What’s your band called?” 

“Large Prime Numbers.” 

He cocked his head at the name of the band. 

“T feel like I’ve heard that name before.” 

“Maybe you did, though it definitely wasn’t us.” 

Yamauchi gave me his business card, and told me to drop him a line 
sometime. 

“Come down to our test track sometime, and take a WRX for a spin.” 

The Tokyo Broadcasting Service cameraman gave me his business 
card, and told me to email him if I wanted a job. I never emailed him. Why 
didn’t I email him? I probably wouldn’t be writing this if I’d emailed him. 

I should have emailed him. 

The night after our interview, Tokyo Broadcasting Service would 
run a feature on Tokyo Game Show. Among other things, they’d show up- 
close footage of Gran Turismo. They flashed by footage of me talking to 
Kazunori Yamauchi as they described the game as “Directed by Kazunori 
Yamauchi, president of Polyphony Digital, Incorporated.” You could hear 
him speak for a few seconds: 

“The car manufacturers still won’t let us portray their cars in a 
damaged state, or any state other than brand-new. Maybe they will, 
someday.” 

Then, my face: 

“Tt’d be like McDonalds having pictures of rumpled, gorilla-trampled 
hamburgers up there on its menu.” 

They didn’t give me a title card. I was Just Some Chump. They’d 
sniped one of my sound-bites. They’d used my cleverness for entertainment 
value. I looked amazing. My hair was perfect. The lighting was fantastic. I 
was ecstatic. 

On the last morning of Tokyo Game Show, I’d be standing, dizzy, in 
the middle of the convention center, letting the wind wash my brain. My 
phone would buzz. It was a text from Kaoru. She said she’d seen me on TV. 
“T guess you don’t need me anymore,” she said. 

Then: Nine months later, out of the blue, Kazunori Yamauchi 
remembered me. 

Nine months before that, immediately following my interview, I still 
had that awful ear infection and that curly death wish. Wolf and Drew and I 
got on the train for Tokyo Disneyland. I wrote up my interview in my head. I 
shouldn’t have been doing that. I needed brain-space for tasks like 
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wallowing in my pain. I was frying all my RAM. 

“Why are we going to Disneyland again?” Drew asked. 

“There’s a party. Koei is having a party.” 

“For what?” 

“To celebrate their bigness and greatness.” 

“All they make are those dumb Dynasty Warriors games. I’ll never 
get those games. Dudes swinging around spears. The enemies never fight 
back. Who the fuck plays those games?” 

“The Dynasty Warriors games present the player a world with The 
Invincibility Code turned on. They’re games for people who will never walk 
into an office on day one on the job in flip-flops and board shorts, tell the 
codgers they need to change their game if they want to make it in this 
recession, and be flying in a limo with a propellor on top by Friday.” 

“They’re fucking retarded games for fucking retarded people.” 

“They’re games for people for whom part of their house may have 
been on fire for several years.” 

Wolf reached for his phone. We were quiet for a minute. 

“This girl’s texts are going to use up all my minutes.” 

“T hope you get a urinary tract infection,” I said. My ears were so 
blown out of proportion it might have been a scream. 

“Well, I’m sure that if I do it was yours to begin with.” 

“You son of a nut-hugger!” 

Drew slapped me, hard, on top of the head. 

“People are trying to chill out in this train, dude.” With the back of 
his head, he motioned to a group of a half-dozen foreign people who might 
have been important. I gave them all a little nod. I realized one of them was 
Dylan Cuthbert, the guy who did all of the important programming -- for no 
attribution -- on Super Mario 64. To this day, I can't think of Super Mario 64 
without immediately thinking that the guy who did secretly all of the 
important programming on it once maybe heard me call my friend a "son of 
a nut-hugger". 

When we got to the hotel at Disneyland, we didn’t even have to 
show our Tokyo Game Show badges. We just said we were there “for the 
Koei party”. I suppose Tokyo Disneyland staff are well-trained enough to 
realize that three guys don’t dressed like jackoffs traditionally go there 
without any females. 

I told the girl at the registration table that I didn’t have any 
business cards left. I told her my name. That was enough. This was a PR 
stunt, after all. The more people who got inside and got drunk, the bigger 
their reputation bloated up. 

The CEO of Koei was giving a little speech when we got in. She 
looked like a Disney she-villain. 

Going from public transit to a ballroom like that is always 
breathtaking. It all looked so real. The silver platters were made of actual 
silver. The food was prepared by a real gourmet chef. 

“This is so fancy,” Drew whispered. 


“Tt’s just Disneyland,” I whispered back. “It’s a bunch of phonies. 
They’re the kings of phonies.” 

Then, in the silence, as the CEO of Koei went on discussing her 
company’s storied story -- from a small software company specializing in 
educational entertainment focused on teaching kids Chinese history to a 
large software company specializing in letting phenomenally larger children 
indulge in power and usefulness fantasies -- I thought about it. If the 
silverware is made of actual silver, that makes it about as real as it can get. 
I knew, again, what kind of world we were living in: it’s a world where 
Disneyland is as real as high-society can get. A private ballroom is, in fact, a 
private ballroom. 

Here in The New Real, The Everything felt wrapped in glass, or 
shiny plastic. My eyes were misting up. Drew grabbed a bottle of some 
imported beer and brought it over to where Wolf and I were standing, arms 
crossed. He was trying to twist the cap off with a corner of his shirt when a 
man in a bowtie and gloves came by and materialized a bottle opener. The 
bottle opened with a kshh. Drew took a big sip. He swished it around like 
Listerine. He swallowed. 

“This tastes like Wookiee piss,” he said in his normal speaking 
voice. 

The CEO lady paused for the briefest moment. We thought that was 
pretty funny. 

Drew drank the rest of the beer. 

Soon, the happy smoke was done being breathed out and in. We 
journalists were free to look around at each other. Wolf and I headed for the 
buffet table. Wolf laid his hand on a bread-boulder. I grabbed his wrist. 

“Careful with those,” I said. “Last year, bread rolls looking exactly 
like that were full of squid-meat.” 

Wolf flipped the bread over. Toasted onto its bottom was a Micky 
Mouse insignia. Wolf squeezed the bread until it cracked. Inside, butter -- 
and raw squid meat. 

“Wow.” 

“See? Good thing you listened to me. If you hadn’t, you’d have 
herpes to go along with your urinary tract infection.” 

In two hours, Drew had drunk twenty-seven beers. Wolf and I had 
insulted or otherwise perturbed a dozen or more journalists. Drew passed 
out in a chair in the hallway. Wolf and I sat in chairs at the end of the 
ballroom, eating plates piled with chocolate chip cookies. Wolf stared at his 
phone as I stared at a thick-armed lady pianist. I texted Wolf: 

“T think I am in love with this pianist. She could knock me out in one 
punch.” 

Wolf's phone buzzed. He read my text. He typed a reply. I watched 
him type it and send it. I read it again when it had traveled through the 
atmosphere and universe, then back, and arrived in the palm of my hand: 

"Indeed." 

At seven PM, we had to grab Drew and drag him out of that chair. 
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He wasn’t such a germophobe about people touching him when he had 
thirty-some beers in him. 

They turned us loose in Disneyland. The first thing Drew did was 
use the bathroom for ten minutes. 

“Tt’s nice of them to let us actually walk around the park.” 

“Tickets after six-thirty are deeply discounted. There’s only so much 
you can do in the last two hours of the park’s being open.” 

The sky was a weird black rarely found in nature. All the quaint 
store-fronts, front-lit with flood lights so pedestrians could savor every 
quaint detail, stood like teeth as a frame for the yawning sky above. 

“You alright?” 

It occurred to me that I was leaning backward. I could have been 
doing an impression of a character in “The Matrix” dodging a bullet. 

“No. Let’s keep walking.” 

The line for Space Mountain was three hours. A sign posted just 
before the back of the line read: "The wait for Space Mountain is 
approximately three hours from this point." 

“The park is only open for two more hours. How does that work?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Someone should tell these suckers that they’re not going to get in!” 
Drew said. 

“T think they know they’re not going to get in.” 

“T’m pretty sure they don't know it! I’m pretty sure they don’t even 
know what time it is!” 

“T think they know what time it is. There are clocks everywhere. It's 
Disneyland's serious duty to keep people abreast of the ticking-away nature 
of time, and their lives.” 

“Tf they know what time it is, why are they standing here?” 

By the end of this sentence, I was whispering: “Maybe -- look -- 
maybe they think they’re special.” 

“They think they’re going to get to the front of the line and just get 
on the ride? Fat chance! They’re going to walk face-first into a velvet rope 
any minute now. They’re going to be devastated! Someone has to warn 
them.” 

“T’m not going to warn them.” 

Drew tapped a Japanese family man on the shoulder. 

I turned away sharply. I can’t believe he was doing this. 

“Excuse me, sir?” 

The man turned back, looked at Drew, and then turned away. 

Drew tapped his shoulder again. 

‘pire 

The man turned around and looked Drew in the forehead. He had 
turned back around before Drew could finish this sentence: 

“The line is three hours long, and the park is only open for two more 
hours!" 

Drew's hands were in his pockets. 


“He just looked right through me.” 

“That’s cold.” 

“Leave it, man.” 

“Cold mother fucker.” 

“Come on.” 

“They’re just standing there!” 

“Hey! Maybe they don’t have any other place to stand.” 

Drew looked through my eyes, right at the back of my skull. 

“Fair enough.” 

We got in line for “Pirates of the Caribbean.” No one seemed to care 
about that ride. It sucked. Maybe if I’d been six years old and I hadn’t just 
spent the entire day looking at all the newest videogames in the world, I’d 
have been a little more excited. 

We stood around near a plastic waterfall. Mickey Mouse was 
speaking Japanese on top of some parade float moving as quickly as a meat- 
cleaver through toilet plumbing. 

The best part of Disneyland was the bus back. Koei had paid for a 
charter bus back to Shinjuku Station. The alcohol had sponged deeply 
enough into Drew's bones to kill his morosity and birth a gleeful jerk- 
attitude. He and I were going back and forth, speaking the invented 
language of Bear and Bird in Rareware's Nintendo 64 believed-masterpiece 
Banjo-Kazooie. The Bear guh-hyucks and the Bird graw-k-kraw-graws. We 
sounded like a pair of lunatics lodged in the crawlspace underneath the 
funny farm. 

[A guy sitting behind us -- Christian Nutt -- would, half a decade 
later, be our good friend. I had pizza with him in Oakland, California, in 
2010, and we talked about that Disneyland bus ride. Christian had been a 
little drunk himself. "I can't remember what you guys were doing or saying, 
though my first impression was that you were all kind of obnoxious."] 

Wolf kept looking at his phone. 

“She hasn’t texted in an hour.” 

“Maybe your phone’s out of minutes?” 

I sent a text to Wolf’s prepaid phone. It bounced back. 

“You’re out of minutes.” 

Halfway to Shinjuku, I got a text from Nee-chan. 

“Did Wolf change his phone number? My texts have been bouncing.” 

I typed up half of a reply: “He didn’t change his number. We’ve 
been out all day. You just texted too many times.” This was half a reply 
because I was sure there was something else to say to her, and I just didn’t 
know what it was. I didn’t send the text. 

That night, Wolf was dead asleep on a futon on the living room floor. 
The sofa was pushed against the far wall. I sat up against the other wall, 
hands on my temples, on the futon parallel to Wolf's. The world was empty. 
I felt huge. My fingers felt like tanker trucks. 

Wolf woke up, with a start, sitting in the middle of the futon. 

“Holy ... shit! Holy shit!” He looked at me, subconsciously knowing 
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I was awake. “Do you... look at that." 

“Yeah. She's been there about three hours.” 

Nee-chan, in her beach shoes, a flowery skirt, and a huge, black 
floppy straw hat, was crouched down in the entryway, hands around her 
knees, staring toward Wolf’s sleeping face. 

She didn’t say anything. 

“My... tell her my phone is out of minutes.” 

“T told her that.” 

“What does she want?” 

“T don’t know.” 

I found my phone and immediately texted her: “What do you want?” 
Her phone buzzed in her purse. She dug it out and looked at it. Her face lit 
up -- literally. The room was dark; her phone was bright. 

She put the phone away. 

She looked at me. 

“Can I just stay here tonight?” 

“Uh.” 

“She wants to stay here?” 

“Yeah. What do you say?” 

“Yeah, sure.” 

“Yeah, you can stay here.” 

She laid down on the cold floor, on her back, between my futon and 
Wolf’s. She stared at the ceiling. She sighed in a way I didn’t know girls 
actually sighed. Her strong cheekbones wet with blue moonlight, her 
glasses still on her face, she closed her eyes. I don’t know if she slept. 

Having her there made it a little easier to get to sleep. I dreamed I 
was Standing at the top of a great navy-blue canyon of a night. Snow poured 
with the velocity of chubby rain. At the bottom was a house, most certainly 
on fire. 


9. the precise way in which beethoven heard “ode to joy” 


In the morning, Drew destroyed my acoustic guitar. It was lying on 
the floor with the head against the door. He was still a little drunk. His bare 
right foot, still numb, still manipulated with big golf swings of the hip, went 
crashing at catapult-speed through the bottom of the guitar; its head 
instantly collided with the wall and stopped, bracing it for a puncture. The 
damage was immediate, and severe. The guitar didn’t sound right for a long 
time, after that, because of that big hole in the bottom of it. Eventually, he 
got it fixed. He must have paid a finger and a toe for it. It looked kind of 
cool -- they had to clean away all the wood-splinters, press another piece of 
wood in there, glue it in, and sand it. The new wood was a totally different 
color. In mid-2005, Drew would step on the top of the guitar as he was 
getting out of bed another drunken night. I’d be over at the house for some 
reason. I’d say, hey, let me play my guitar. He’d say, “Oh. Man. It needs 
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new Strings.” It’d be months before I learned the truth. He showed me. “I’m 
going to get it fixed,” he said. It didn’t matter at that point. I was already 
rich. 

He never fixed the guitar. It's still cracked, today, in the second- 
smallest of the six bedrooms ("The Music Room") of my condo in Koenji. 

That year, I still had that ear infection. On a few handfuls of sleep 
torn out from the scalp of a dry and thirsty night, I clockwork-jerked the 
pulleys of my body into enough motion to make it to Tokyo Game Show. We 
repeated the whole sick ordeal again. Wolf had some interviews during the 
day. I was with the British press, so my interviews were at night, when all 
the game developers were tired from a long day of interviews. Maybe this 
accounts for the difference in tone between American and British 
journalism. Drew had to work. We’d left him dead on his bed. When we got 
back home, he’d be in the living room, playing his electric guitar like 
nothing bad had happened at all the day before. FFD and I strolled around 
the Tokyo Game Show floor, maybe less-intimate friends than we were the 
year before. 

At night, I went to the Manhattan Hotel again, to watch a brief 
presentation on a game called “Shadow of the Colossus”. This was basically 
the first Sergei Eisenstein’s “Battleship Potemkin” of videogames. It was 
about a man on a horse who arrives at a temple with a sleeping woman on 
an altar. He has to ride his horse across the barren land and smite sixteen 
colossal beasts -- many of them bipedal, some of them rough dragons or 
oxen -- to reclaim some mythical power that will bring his love back to life. 
The game is visciously free of dialogue or exposition. It’s all about the 
experience. Well, we didn’t know how much it was all about the experience, 
that day. I only know that because I played the game, a year later, and I 
loved it. The night they first showed it to the British press, all they wanted 
to talk about was how big the team was, how sparkly the graphics were, and 
how the music producer had previously produced pop band Dreams Come 
True -- the connection was irrelevant, because the music in this game was 
sweeping or ambient orchestral stuff. They were, at the root of it all, merely 
flaunting that the person they were paying a lot of money was, in point of 
fact, definitely a professional: he had definitely, in point of fact, been paid 
money by Someone Else to do Something Similar to what they were paying 
him to do. At the end of the night, after everyone had had their way with 
him, I interviewed the director, Fumito Ueda, hoping that I was in fora 
repeat of my Yamauchi interview. Wolf sat in on my interview, just listening. 
It was pretty awful. I asked him what games inspired him, and he gave me a 
one-word answer: “Lemmings”. 1 asked him what kind of music he listened 
to, and he said, “Movie soundtracks.” I asked him to name some movie 
soundtracks he liked, recently. He replied, after a minute’s thought, 
““Gladiator’”. I said his games were very cinematic. I asked if he liked 
movies. He said yes. I asked which ones he’d liked recently. He thought in 
silence for a minute. His answer was, “‘Spider-Man 2’”. 

After this was all over, we met Funako at Outback Steakhouse. Wolf 
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and I tag-team inhaled a big nasty fried onion, and talked about how maybe 
geniuses weren’t very interesting because they only think about their own 
work in a vacuum, and interviewing them is no good when they happen to 
create their work within the videogame industry, where every little detail is 
kept secret until the release of the product. Funako said, “Maybe you’re just 
making excuses. Maybe it was your fault the interview was boring.” 

“The things I probably want to ask this guy, I can’t ask him, anyway, 
because I haven’t played his game. The whole system is boring.” 

Wolf was looking at his phone. He’d filled it up with minutes so that 
he could text me while we were apart on the show floor. 

“Who are you talking to?” Funako asked. “Is that Nee-chan?” 

Wolf blinked. Five blank seconds transpired. 

“Yeah. It is.” 

“What’s she saying?” 

“T don’t know. She’s going to use up all my minutes again.” 

“Look. Tell her your email address. Give her an email address you 
don’t use that often. Give her your Yahoo! email address. Tell her to email 
you there. Say it’s more convenient for you.” 

“T don’t know how to say all that. I’ll just tell her, ‘Email me here’.” 

“What’s she saying?” Funako asked. 

Wolf typed for a frustrated minute. He put the phone on the table. 

“She says she’s in love with me. She says that I’m her soul-mate.” 

Funako looked to me, lips pursed. Her nostrils flared. Her right 
hand turned into a fist right there on top of the table. 

I shrugged. 

Her lips peeled back off her teeth. She let a flat baseball of air out of 
her mouth and nose. 

“She’s probably crazy.” 

“Because she likes him? That’s not very nice to him.” 

“No, I mean, she is .. . you know, this could have been serious. She 
could have fallen in love with -- with you, instead.” 

“Hey, it’s not something that happens by accident.” 

She let out a squeaking, moaning, sob-like half-syllable. “It totally is 
something that happens by accident!” She looked away from me. She looked 
at the table. 

FFD flagged our waitress, and ordered another Fanta Grape with 
some pink lemonade mixed in. 

Funako looked up at me. Her eyes were wide open. They shrunk. 

I said, “I mean, it’s not an accident that happens with just anyone, is 
what I mean.” 

“Oh.” Funako folded her napkin. She looked right through the 
center of my neck. She looked at my face. “I know what you mean.” She 
brightened up, and looked at Wolf. “Well? Do you like her?” 

“What? Oh. Hah. Man. I don’t know.” 


On Wolf’s last day in Japan, Nee-chan showed up at the 


Ukimafunado house at five in the morning. She wanted to make sure she 
didn’t miss Wolf on his way out. She went with him as far as the airport. She 
didn’t pay for the train, as usual. 

Many weeks later, Wolf logged into his Yahoo! Mail account. It was 
full of messages. The most recent one contained only the words “So, you 
finally hate me.” 

Wolf mentions that email, sometimes, when we’re talking about 
Nee-chan. He says that made him feel really bad. 


Two days after Wolf left, the brief spasm of fantastic weather began 
to lose its violence. The trees stayed green. Something about them looked 
worried. The sky was white. Funako was wearing a scarf. 

“What happened with Wolf and that girl? Did they... you know?” 

“Yeah. They did.” 

Funako looked at her shoes. 

“T thought so. My god.” She spoke my name as its own sentence. I 
looked at her. “I overestimated him.” 

“Oh god. What do you mean?” 

“T thought he was a nice person. Oh my god.” 

“He is a nice person. God.” 

She was looking me in the eye, her face pulled back like she was 
riding a motorcycle. 

“Did he tell you -- did he tell you what me and him talked about?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That day -- that day he and I were together, and you had your 
English lesson.” 

“What? I... I don’t know.” 

“What do you mean you don’t know?” 

Years later, I’d ask Wolf what he and Funako talked about that day. 
He would shrug. “I don’t remember.” 

“T mean, he talked about hanging out with you. He talked about 
going to Asakusa, and the Yoshiwara.” 

Her nostrils flared. “He told you. I know he told you.” 

“Tf he told me, I don’t know what he told me.” 

She slapped me, hard, on the right shoulder. I fell right over like a 
gumball machine. 

“Oh my god.” 

“T’m alright -- it’s just -- my ears.” 

She grabbed my forearm with her two bare hands. She yanked me 
up as my left hand kicked off the asphalt. 

“Are you Okay?” 

I turned my head to the right, with ferocity, and projectile-vomited 
directly onto the window of an idling taxicab. My first thoughts were of 
what a waste it had been to spend 200 yen on those Doritos. 

“Oh, shit!” Funako said. She patted herself down. She did the dog- 
chasing-its-tail thing for a couple seconds. She looked at the backs of her 
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jean-legs, and the bottoms of her shoes. 

The taxi driver got out of his taxi. He held his white-gloved-handed 
arms up in a great forearm-"X". 

Funako apologized in light-speed Japanese “I’m so sorry! We’re so 
sorry! There is no excuse for this trespass unto your everyday business 
concerns!” 

She yanked me by the crook of my arm. 

“Where are we going?” 

“We're getting in a taxi.” 

“Why don’t we use that one?” 

“We’re not using that one.” 

She took me to the hospital. Japanese hospitals are great. They’re 
like the Pokemon Centers in Pokemon. You walk up to the front desk. They 
give you a piece of paper with a drawing of a bald, genderless human body 
on it. It’s got its arms held out wide, to eliminate all confusion. You circle 
the part of you that applies. I circled each of the ears. In the “comments” 
section, I wrote: “I have a middle ear infection (possible inner ear infection) 
in both ears. It’s been untreated for a month.” The doctor talked to me fora 
minute. He looked into my ear with that flashlight thing. “Shit,” he said, off 
the cuff. “We’re going to need to fix this.” He looked me in the eye. He 
raised his voice far above acceptable inside voice levels: “You could have 
gone deaf from this, you know?” Funako stood with her back to the wall the 
whole time. They laid me on my side and dripped anasthetic into my ear. He 
made me roll over and dripped it into my other ear. Then he sat me up in 
the chair. He slid a two-foot syringe through a plastic ring. I was dizzy and 
numb and delirious. It punched right through my eardrum like a hot pistol- 
gun through rice paper. With a sudden suck, half of my daily terror 
evaporated. He walked around to the other side of the room and removed 
the rest of my problem. 

“You know,” he said, looking at the little photo of my eardrum. “This 
is what happened to Beethoven. They didn’t have hypodermic syringes back 
then. If they did, he’d have been able to hear ‘Ode To Joy’.” 

I rubbed the side of my head. “I’m sure he did hear ‘Ode To Joy’,” I 
said. “In his own way.” 

“Hah. Maybe. Though not in yours and my way.” 

Funako stepped forward. “He doesn’t have any insurance--” 

“Ah,” the doctor said. He handed me the little color photo of my ear. 
“You take this, then. Consider it a souvenir.” 

“Oh. Thanks.” 

“Hey, don’t thank me. You think I want to look at that thing? It gives 
me the creeps. Don’t let the nurse see it, either (for insurance purposes).” 

“That doctor was great! That doctor was like a detective in a 
movie.” For the next five days, Funako would not stop talking about how 
great that doctor had been. “I really do love this town! This is why I live 
here. That’s the Shitamachi Style! Why would you want to live in Shibuya, 
or Shinjuku? All those people. It makes me sick!” 
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“T never said I wanted to live in Shinjuku or Shibuya,” I said. 

“Well, I’m sure you do! All you foreigners want to live there.” 

“Hey, that’s racist.” 

“Where do you want to live?” 

I thought of Takuro Yoshida. 

“Koenji.” 

“Oh. I guess Koenji is nice. I saw Yura Yura Teikoku there in 1998.” 

My “Wow” came with almost the velocity of a scoff. 

We were next at the register. The bill was for 8,000 yen. Funako 
paid. 

“Thanks.” 

“You say that like you mean it.” 

“T do.” I hugged her. 

She pushed me away. “All these people. You’re young enough to be 
my little brother.” 

“Really, this means a lot. In America, I’d have to see three 
specialists and I’d end up paying about $900 an ear.” 

“You're kidding.” 

“T’m barely kidding. You know the stereotype in American 
entertainment, where women always want to marry doctors?" 

“Tt’s because they’re rich?” 

“Yeah.” 

Funako thought for a second. She shrugged. “Okay.” 


10. respecting the money, leveraging the hatred 


Nee-chan texted a few times in the weeks after Wolf was gone. 
Eventually, she said she was sorry for freaking my friend out. She said her 
roommates were getting tired of her and she needed to find some part time 
job in Tokyo, possibly one she could agree with for more than fifteen 
minutes, or else she’d have to move back to Osaka. I told her, if she wanted, 
she could stay in Ukimafunado a couple nights. She said she’d be right over. 
She was over in twenty minutes. We sat on the sofa together, watching 
Samurai movies on television. 

One morning after Nee-chan had spent the night, I was supposed to 
go meet a reader of my blog in Sangenaya. Nee-chan went with me. The 
meeting spot was the top of the Sky Carrot building. Nee-chan and I arrived 
an hour before the appointed time. We sat in a little cafe, watching the 
model-train-set world growing cold beneath the foggy windows. Nee-chan 
held my hand a little bit. She didn’t say anything. I didn’t say anything, 
either. I felt like a real adult, there. We were both probably as real as adults 
can get. From that day on, if we grew (re: each other), we would only grow 
faker. My blog reader showed up. After introducing himself (as a professor 
at Waseda University), he presented me with an American hundred-dollar 
bill. It was, he said, payment for all the enjoyment I’d provided him over the 
years. Then he bought me and Nee-chan dinner at a noodle place. 
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At the Ukimafunado house that night, while Drew drank Jinro, 
played the guitar, and tapped his foot in his bedroom, Nee-chan sat across 
from me on the sofa. Our sofa was extra-wide. I pressed the soles of my feet 
against the soles of her feet. I looked her in the eye. She was grinning like a 
child. Her mouth was a little obtuse triangle. Her tongue balled up in the 
crook of her bottom lip. She blinked. Her eyes flashed. Then, everything was 
gone. 

She was texting again. 

“Hey,” she said, later. “How much money did that guy give you?” 

I was reading a book. I looked up. “A hundred dollars.” 

“How much is that in yen?” 

“About ten thousand yen.” 

(As I write this, it’s worth 8,137.5 yen. (America has changed.)) 

“Why did he give you that much money?” 

“Because he likes my writing.” 

She looked me up and down, maybe disbelieving. This was, maybe, 
one of those crucial moments that doesn’t feel like much of anything at the 
time it’s happening. 


Funako was with her mother and brother in Ibaraki from Christmas 
to the end of the first week in January. She was willing to let me house-sit 
for her. I saw it as a perfect opportunity to skeeve her internet, and get 
some writing done. I got a lot of writing done. Nee-chan texted on New 
Year’s Eve, asking what I was up to. I said I was house-sitting for my friend. 
She asked if I was all alone. I said I was. She asked what I was doing that 
night. I said I wasn’t planning to do anything. She asked if she could come 
over. I said we could meet at the Ukimafunado house. I knew where this 
was going. 

Drew, Nick, and Marco were out of town. Marco, Nick, and our new 
roommate Kevin were back at their homes on the North American continent 
for the holidays. Drew had acquired a girlfriend in the previous seven days, 
at the office Christmas party. Nee-chan and I were alone in that big house. 
She was a wreck during the entire walk from the station. She was 
complaining about everything -- the price of Orangina, her feet hurting her, 
the cold. She was just too hip -- too in-touch with all the cool of the world -- 
to deserve the degree of funds she had in her wallet. Her hands were 
intermittently shaking and balling into fists. In the house she took off her 
shoes, whipped out her phone charger, plugged into an outlet, and sat on 
the sofa nearest the outlet. 

It was diamond-cold in that house. 

“Do you want to go out somewhere?” 

I laid back on the sofa, my legs crossing over her lap. 

“No. I just want to stay here and play more Dragon Quest VIII.” 

It got to be close to midnight. 

“Do you want to watch the stupid countdown thing on TV?” 

“Guh. No.” 


I played Dragon Quest VIII from the end of the 2004 to the 
beginning of 2005. My band of adventurers were lost on their way, flying 
their magic bird to the lair of the demon king. It was (so far) a slow year. 

“Can I sleep in the bedroom?” Nee-chan asked. 

“On the bed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yeah, sure.” 

She came out after a minute. 

“Are you sure you don’t want to sleep in here, too?” 

I met her in the doorway. She put her arms around my back and her 
head on my chest. I was erect before she touched me. 

That was the last time we ever had sex. Afterward, she cried a little 
bit. After she cried a little bit, she cried a lot. The curtains were open; the 
room was full of a gray stone wall’s police testimony on the color of the 
moonlight. She sat in the middle of the bed. She was braiding her long, wig- 
worthy witch hair into pigtails. She wiped her eyes with the back of one 
hand and held her pigtail with the other. She sniffed. At one point, she 
descended into hyperventilating sobs. I put my hand on her back. She didn’t 
tell me not to touch her. She simply turned around, slowly, one hand over 
her mouth, the other holding her braid-in-progress, and looked me in the 
eye. In the end, I don’t think she knew who I was. I never saw her again. 

And then, once, I did. She was wearing a Little Black Dress, 
standing inches from my face in a tasteful little black dress. Her hair 
bobbed, a bottle of beer in her hand, her eyes closed, her forehead pointed 
at the ground. Her body was trembling to the sound of my rock and roll 
music. It’s possible she recognized me. I’m sure she didn’t. 

(An auspicious report: six months after I wrote the above paragraph, 
Nee-chan found me on Mixi. She says I look different. She says I look good. 
She says she’s pretty sure she saw me at Vanity -- a party event -- in Tokyo. 
I asked, which Vanity event? She said she wasn’t sure. I said, like, the one 
on July 10th, 2009? She said, yeah, maybe that one. I said, my band was 
playing that one. She said, “Oh my god.” Now she wants to know where I 
am. I told her I’m in the San Francisco Bay Area starting up a company. She 
asked if she could come visit me. She sent me a photograph of herself from 
the belly-button up. She’s naked, and alabaster. Her face is the same. Her 
hair is painfully short. Her bangs suggest that her eyes are running away 
from something. Her nipples are clusters of cold, black human-molecules.) 


We got a new roommate shortly after Tokyo Game Show. His name 
was Kevin. He was the drummer in our band. God, our band. I don’t even 
want to talk about that band. The band failed because all of the other 
members lacked the ability to want to do exactly what I wanted to do. Kevin 
was a good guy. He could hold his liquor about as well as anyone else could 
hold a hot potato. Half a beer in and he’d get all shaky. He transformed 
from someone doing a good impression of Michael J. Fox to the actual 
Michael J. Fox (insert tasteless reference re: Parkinson's). Despite having no 
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skill at it, he loved drinking about as much as Drew and Nick did. I could 
hardly stand to be around that cacophony. I didn’t have any money to pay 
the rent, anyway. They were letting me sleep on the sofa because I wasn’t 
causing anyone any trouble, anyway. I tried not to be around all day, while 
Marco skipped Japanese classes to watch anime in his room and Kevin 
talked on Skype (then a wondrous new technology) with his Japanese 
girlfriend in Las Vegas. I couldn’t sit in there without going a little bit 
insane. I had to get out. 

I spent nights in the park, until it got unbearably cold. For a couple 
of life-minutes, it wasn’t so bad to live in the park. I studied the behaviors of 
the homeless people. Some of them weren’t so old. They all looked “like 
homeless people”. There was something really distinct about them. Some of 
your more advanced homeless people look like zombies. Most of them aren’t 
that far along. It’s amazingly simple to tell the difference between a man 
who happens to be wearing a suit in the park at night and a newly homeless 
person. The truly homeless person isn’t looking at anything. With the 
fingers of my mind, I felt out the process by which one becomes homeless. 
You don’t have a job. You don’t have a family. You start to find your friends 
“noisy”. You want to be alone. You like to be alone. You still suffer people, 
sometimes. One day, you spread a condiment on a single piece of bread, 
fold that bread in half, and eat it, and then, later, when someone asks you 
what you ate for lunch, you reply “a sandwich,” and you don’t feel at all like 
a liar. Before you know it, you’re in the park at one in the morning, and 
you’re not looking at anything. You're a millimeter away from never looking 
at anything ever again (not because of blindness), and you either feel weird 
about that, or you don't (and if you don't, then you're homeless). 

Funako let me use her house during the day, while she was at work. 
That was a good-enough arrangement. Later (today), I realized that she had 
been saving my life. She left every morning at nine. I had to be there when 
she left, or she’d be gone already. If I got there extra-early, she’d make me 
toast for breakfast. Sometimes, I’d be a little late, and I’d cross paths with 
her in the street between Minowa Station and the Yoshiwara. She’d stop in 
place, rip her MiniDisc earbuds out of her ears, and point her fists at the 
ground. She’d exhale out her nose, gut her mammoth purse (big as a duffel 
bag), yank the wad of keys out, thrust them into my abdomen, and warn me 
to be home in time. 

“Be home when I get home, okay?” 

“Where would I go?” 

“T don’t know! You go places, sometimes!” 

“T’ve never gone anywhere with your keys when you were trying to 
go home.” 

“Think about it. Think about me!” 

“Tam thinking about it!” 

“Well, good! So just don’t do it!” 

“T’m not going to do it.” 

“Think about it,” she said. I looked down. She spoke my name, 


followed by a period. The period she put after my name was enormous. 

“What?” 

“Think about what would happen if you did do it.” 

“God. God, I know.” 

“T’ll be back tonight at seven.” 

Behind the heavy metal door of her house the air was green as 
dying neon. Her house was the kind of tiny Japanese apartment that would 
freak you out if you grew up in a reasonably sized American home. You open 
the door, and you’re right there in the kitchen. The sink is maybe five arms’ 
lengths away from the front door. A wooden Japanese door bisected the 
room. On the other side of the door was a mat-floored bedroom large 
enough for one normal-sized person lie in the middle of the floor lengthwise 
and rest their toe-tips against the bottom of the little sofa. If I wanted to sit 
at the computer desk, I had to turn the sofa sideways. 

The apartment was full of things. The closet was stacked high with 
newspapers. Little figurines of stupid videogame characters (she herself 
called them stupid) stood on top of her TV. You couldn’t see an inch of her 
walls. Everything was postcards and posters -- a Japanese movie poster of 
“Spider-Man 2”, REM’s Michael Stipe on the front cover of Time Out 
London -- and photographs. She had a photo of herself and Thom Yorke, 
herself and Jack and Meg White, a photo of herself and Graham Coxon of 
Blur, and a photo of herself and Stephen Droyzd and Wayne Coyne of The 
Flaming Lips. The majority of the floorspace in the apartment was home to 
boxes or shelves full of records. The largest portion of the small room was 
the rack full of CDs. She must have had 3,000 CDs. I told her to get an iPod. 
She hated the suggestion. I think she looked a the liner notes more often 
than she actually listened to the CDs. Mostly, she listened to records. 
Mostly, it was the same dozen records: The Postal Service, The Jesus Lizard, 
The Jesus and Mary Chain, My Bloody Valentine, The Smiths. That just 
about covered every mood. 

Funako’s room didn’t have a shower. She had to use her aunt’s 
apartment, across the hall, for that. Her aunt owned the whole building. She 
lived in the second-smallest apartment. She let her daughter and her 
daughter’s daughter and boyfriend live in the enormous shogun-lord-worthy 
ninja-fortress condo downstairs. With her dead father’s money, the aunt’s 
daughter had bought her daughter a lifetime pass to Disneyland. She went 
there once a month with her boyfriend. I always wondered about that: did 
she think of her grandmother's dead husband when she looked at or 
thought about Mickey Mouse? Funako and I would often have dinner with 
the whole family at a dingy, flickery-lit bar on the corner. Maybe every other 
weekend, her cousin’s daughter and boyfriend would be wearing Mickey 
Mouse shirts. Isn’t Disneyland supposed to be one of those once-in-a- 
lifetime memories? Funako kicked me in the shin once for suggesting on the 
walk home one night that her cousin’s daughter was a rube. The third room 
upstairs was occupied by a family friend. The fourth room was empty until 
well after I got my own place. They were waiting for the right family friend 
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to lease it to. That could have been me. They were always saying that, if I 
got a job, it would have been me. Well, it never was me. 

In Funako’s room I played videogames, surfed the internet, did 
writing work, and played guitar. Most of the time, however, I was 
translating Japanese girls’ comics into English. It was terrible work. The 
apartment was so cold. It hurt to type. I wrapped myself in blankets. I 
boiled water, filled a metal bottle, and held it in my lap over a blanket. I 
warmed my hands on the water bottle and, listening to The Jesus Lizard’s 
“Goat” or Dinosaur Jr.’s “Bug” on original vinyl, I cast nickels into the slot 
machine called “making a living”. I tore through those pages. Literally -- I 
ripped the pages out when I was done with them. I threw them all over the 
floor. Once Funako came home to see the pages all over the floor. She had a 
real fit. I told her I was going to clean them up. I said I always cleaned them 
up before she got home. My translation rate was nine dollars per page. 
Tearing the pages out of the books gave me a feeling of satisfaction: I could 
hear a cash register dinging in my head with each page ripped out. The 
volumes of comics only cost me around a dollar each. The stories were 
awful trash about girls who liked guys who didn’t like them. The girls never 
said anything to the guys. The girls overanalyzed every little thing the guys 
did. The guys stayed clueless. Eventually, out of nowhere, the guys told the 
girls that they loved them, and everything got unreadably happy. These 
things were awful. I hated them so much. However, my professionalism 
inspired me to follow two ironclad rules: 


1. Respect the money. 
2. Leverage the hatred. 


“The money” was, of course, a fantasy concept, at that point. I never 
believed it would show up. The British magazines miraculously paid me a 
total of around £900 for my Tokyo Game Show writings. They paid right at 
the end of November. I took that money and went to Korea for two weeks. I 
slept on Oscar’s slippery rubber sofa. I stayed in saunas a couple of nights. I 
went to a bar one night, with Oscar, and met a girl. She was Korean. She 
was So curvy she was slippery. Every other thing was slippery, when the 
after-airplane-tickets remnants of £900 comprise your entire life savings. 
We walked from the bar to a park near her house. We played fetch with her 
dog. Then she took her dog inside and laid on a bench with me. It was 
freezing. We made out a little bit. A rooster was crowing. It was two in the 
morning. She asked if it was weird for a rooster to crow at a time that 
wasn’t sunrise. I said I didn’t think it was weird. I had to be at the airport in 
five hours. I told her that, pending a miracle, I’d be back in Korea in March. 
In February, she’d email me asking if I was still coming in March. I said I 
was. She said that was great -- I could meet her boyfriend. He was from 
New Zealand and he was really smart, like me. We’d probably get along. I 
didn’t reply to her. 

When I got back to Japan in the middle of December, another 


magazine had paid me for an article I’d written two years ago. I had well 
over $1,500 US in the bank. It felt nice. I lived on that money until May of 
2005. If you could call being hungry and usually sick "living". 

On breaks from translating, sometimes I fired up the English- 
teaching website and logged in. Every time I logged in, it pushed my profile 
to the top of the results page. I had changed my data around, saying I was 
available for lessons in the Ueno / Asakusa area in addition to Ukimafunado 
and Ikebukuro. I never had more than one lesson every three days. They 
were more or less always women who wanted to have sex right away and 
were too shy to say so. I’d get a few free lunches or coffees plus the 
thousand-yen hourly fee out of them before letting them invite me to their 
house. I’d bone them, and they’d evaporate philosophically. The sadness -- 
the desire to linger on the event either in the emotional moment then or in 
prose, now -- lessened each time. This was becoming Just A Thing I Did. 
(Eventually, breathing becomes Just A Thing. (So does walking. (So does 
talking. (So does thinking.)))) 

I met one girl, shortly before New Year’s Eve, 2004. Her name 
wasn’t Rina. I’m going to call her Rina. She met me at the Saizeriya in 
Tawaramachi. We ate and then walked back to Ueno. She worked at a small 
office in Asakusa; I figured from the location that her bosses were yakuza. 
She lived with her parents way up in Takasaki. She was an impossible, 
beautiful girl. She said she was twenty-six, though I later found out she had 
been twenty when we met. She could have passed for twenty-six, the way 
most beautiful twenty-six-year-old girls in Tokyo could pass for twenty. She 
was the cleanest, healthiest-looking human being I had ever seen. Her teeth 
were straight out of an anatomy textbook. Her hair was black and perfectly 
straight. She wore the Japanese office-lady suit like a second skin. She’d 
read on my profile that I spoke Japanese. She never spoke English to me. 
She never even tried to pay me for my time. 

The first time we met, she told me I looked like one of the Beatles. I 
asked her which one. She said, “The one with glasses, I think. Whichever 
one that was. I think he was the singer.” 

I was wearing round glasses, those days. My typical outfit was 
ripped jeans, a navy cowboy jacket, my Dr-Pepper-can-colored shirt and a 
hundred-yen, white wedding necktie under a navy Uniqlo sweater. 

Twice a week, we met at Asakusa Station at seven-thirty at night. 
We walked from Asakusa to Ueno. The wind was wet and cold. We held 
umbrellas in front of ourselves. I talked about myself. I asked her about 
herself. She never said anything. She asked me polite questions about 
myself. One day, she stopped asking questions, and started letting me 
imagine questions and then immediately begin answering them. At Ueno 
Station, she got on the Takasaki Line. I waved to her. I walked back, looking 
at my feet, and the green and pink bricks. I thought about her a lot. She 
often texted me with the briefest things. 

“How are you today?” 

I often told her exactly how I was. Usually, that meant telling her I 
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wasn’t doing very well (my ears hurt, my teeth hurt, my neck hurt, I 
recently realized that I am definitely going to die someday, et cetera). In 
texts to her, I always used Japanese. 

She never showed any deep empathy. Her replies were always 
simple and cheerful: “I hope you feel better.” 

In person, her good nature was dark and sedated. This was a person 
I only knew in the evenings, in the cold, when she wore a beret, lipstick, and 
a peacoat. Her gloves didn’t match her everything else. 

“T like your gloves,” I told her, once. 

“T got these ... nine years ago,” she told me. 

Rina was so heartbreakingly normal: her hobbies included weekend 
cake buffets with girl-friends and she wore the same hats as every other girl 
her age. Her very normalcy got inside my brain and curled up in the region 
reserved for sexual fetishes. I didn’t know how to proceed with her. I didn’t 
have a place of my own. She didn’t have a place of her own. We were going 
to have sex, at some point. We both knew it was going to take a long time. 
We didn't know, exactly, that it was going to take so long that its eventual 
happening would be so far removed, schedule-wise, from the perfection we 
had longed for. Our sex was going to be like a doctor tearing a splinter out 
of the bottom of a screaming infant's foot. Our conversation during the 
twice-weekly hour-long walk from Asakusa to Ueno was a fragmented, 
glacially-paced pick-up line. It drove me insane to be standing next to her. I 
wanted to tear her apart. I’d never wrangled a girl into a hotel before, and 
for all I knew, this girl would turn to dust at the mere suggestion. Her 
fascination with listening to me talk never waned -- it’s possible she only 
understood a sixteenth of what I was saying -- and maybe, at some point, 
she stopped thinking of me as an animated teddy bear and started thinking 
of me as a future husband. She got attached before we’d even connected. 

Eventually, Funako stopped kicking me out of her house 
immediately upon returning home from work. She started coming home 
earlier; she started coming home earlier, and with groceries. She’d waste 
no time, broaching the subject of dinner with me as she took off her hat and 
scarf and mittens. 

“I’m going to make some pasta. Some vegetarian pasta. Without 
mushrooms. I know you don’t like mushrooms. I bought the sauce without 
mushrooms. Do you want some? Some pasta, I mean. With the sauce... 
without mushrooms. Which I bought.” 

This complicated my appointments with Rina. I had to lie about 
having band practice Tuesday and Thursday nights -- really, we only had 
band practice on Monday and Tuesday afternoons (Drew's days off). I told 
her the band was ramping up, that we’d written some new songs. 

“Drew always says, ‘When you're in a band, it’s like you have three 
new girlfriends’.” 

“T guess it is. When are you guys going to play a show?” 

If I had been a psychic, I would have been able to answer, “Well, 
never.” 


She was upset the first two times I ducked out without having 
dinner. Eventually, I had it all worked out. I was able to make my twice- 
weekly walks with Rina and have dinner with Funako any other night. 
Eventually, “any other night” became “every other night”. 

I’ve never talked to anyone about those days. I felt bad about what I 
was doing. I knew that Rina wanted to have sex with me, and that I wanted 
to have sex with her. She was such a vacantly perfect person that, if the sex 
was good, there would be no reason to stop doing it with her. The run-up to 
the sex was going to be a painfully labored process. Either she needed to 
get an apartment or I did, for one thing. Then there was Funako. I didn’t 
have a doubt in my mind that she was in love with me. It was so 
unfortunate. I liked her so much. I wanted to love her. I really did. I just 
couldn’t do it. It would have been like asking a blender to recite 
Shakespeare. I felt like I was lying to both Rina and Funako, by telling 
neither one about the other. Did they need to know about each other? I 
never told Funako one thing or another. Eventually, she procured another 
futon and blanket. It’d been taking up space in her aunt’s closet. He aunt 
gave it to her because “You young people like sleeping on stacked, soft 
futons.” She moved some things in her room, making it so two futons could 
fit on the floor side by side. The white-skied cold of the winter cracked in 
millions of barely-visible places. The blue skies of late February came. We 
spent dry, cold nights beneath our respective blankets, sitting on the 
yellow-straw-matted floor, groaning about whatever was on television or 
listening to the same old records and watching our breath by the light of a 
tiny yellow lamp and the queer scent of faint incense. I feel like I’ve never 
been better friends with anyone than I became with Funako in those days. It 
might have only been that she could only become such a friend because she 
was in love with me. Every other moment, part of me remembered this 
unfortunate situation, and felt appropriately sad about it. Here was a person 
who genuinely liked interesting things; here was me, strip-mining her brain, 
which she had pried open and was firing half-futilely, passionately, sadly in 
my directions. 

Some nights, I didn’t stay at Funako’s. I sat in the park, or in an 
internet cafe, or a diner. Once every few weeks, I slept on the sofa in 
Ukimafunado while my band-mates cackled with drink. 

Funako never kicked me out or told me not to stay. She never 
indicated she wanted to bear my kittens. Maybe she did. Winter stopped 
being such a jerk, and spring was more than just a thing theoretical 
physicists joked about. I had to get out of the country, to Korea, to reset my 
visa. Drew said he wanted to come with me. Rina said she wanted a gift. 
Funako said I should be careful not to get herpes from the food. 


11. to korea, a gorgeous situation, and back to tokyo again 


A year prior, on my way back from Incheon Airport, Asiana Airlines 
neglected to allow me to get on the plane. Their reason was that I had 
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neither a credit card nor enough cash to purchase a return ticket to the 
country of my birth. If I would be denied entry into Japan, Asiana would 
have to bear the cost of sending me back to Korea. They didn’t want to test 
that possibility. So I was stuck in the airport terminal, broke, for a week. I 
would have talked about this part earlier, though some guy already wrote a 
whole book about spending his entire life in an airport terminal, so I’d feel 
inadequate even starting in on that story. They got Tom Hanks to play that 
guy in the movie, for example. In the end, using my pennies sparingly, I was 
able to write short emails to Kaoru from internet kiosks. She bought me a 
plane ticket, though all of the flights were booked, so I had to wait a week. 
When I got back into the country, my apartment was locked up, Kasugi was 
back in Osaka, and my life was more or less ruined. The world had eaten 
two vagabonds; indigestion was not a forecast. 

Asiana Airlines, by the way, serves tap water during the beverage 
phase of the flight. 

In order to avoid this catastrophe for my next trip, I filed an 
application for a self-sponsored visa. My portfolio of work included 
photocopies of magazine articles and photocopies of contracts signed by 
editors promising to pay me such-and-such amount. The contracts were 
technically forged. I say “technically” because they were forged with 
consent obtained through email. I promised the editors that, if the Japanese 
government attacked them for having paid me before I received my visa, all 
they had to do was point to this particular email, right here, and say that it 
was all my idea. One of my English students was a lawyer (I should note I 
never had sex with her, though I actually wanted to), and she told me that 
everything I was doing was “just legal enough” to squeak by. “The Japanese 
government has bigger fish to fry,” she said, employing a newly-learned 
English idiom. 

Whether my visa application was self-sponsored, or in the name of a 
monolithic multinational corporate entity, the stamp on my passport was 
identical: “Working Visa Application Pending”. With that stamp, Korean 
immigration would be advised to allow me to leave the country without a 
preemptory swipe of my credit card, and Japanese immigration would be 
advised to allow me in to wait for my visa approval (or rejection (most 
realistically: rejection)). 

I didn’t know if I’d be able to get all the papers submitted in time to 
get the visa application pending stamp and still make my deadline for 
leaving the country. If it looked like the visa application stamp wasn’t going 
to make it, I’d fly back to Los Angeles for a week (it'd cost more, and the 
longer flight would aggravate my ear, so I rallied for Korea). The problem 
before -- when I’d been stuck in the terminal -- was that I’d been between 
Korea and Japan two consecutive times. 

I might not have been able to get the stamp because the 
Immigration Bureau in Tokyo is located a thirty-minute walk (or ten-minute 
bus ride) from the most-far-away-from-anything station in all of Tokyo 
(Shinagawa). They are open from eleven in the morning to noon. They close 
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for lunch for two hours. Then they’re open from two until four. It smells like 
a carpet store and baby formula. Everyone in that building is a huge jerk. 
They don’t have a single computer in the building. All of the telephones 
have rotary dials. They don’t even have a copy machine. Every sign is in 
Japanese. There’s not a word of English in the place. The paper they 
eventually sent me rejecting my visa began literally with an unbroken string 
of forty-five Chinese characters. 

I just barely got my “Application Pending” stamp in time. I emerged 
out of the Immigration Bureau with my phone in my hand and my eyes 
shrinking before the sun. I texted Drew: 

“We’re on for Korea.” 

By the time I got back to Funako’s place, the only airplane tickets 
available were for Pusan, not Seoul. After some back and forth text 
messages with Drew, he agreed that we should go to Pusan, and take a 
train or a bus up to Seoul. We figured that wouldn’t be such a bad idea. 

I wrote a whole novel-length blog about what happened to Drew and 
I in Korea in March of 2005 -- and then what happened to me, alone, in 
Korea in August of 2005. I called it “The Most Gorgeous Situation in Korea 
(a love story)”. I sold that novel to readers of my blog. I made around 
$5,000 from it. I already had a full-time job at the time that money came. I 
held onto the money for a bit, then bought an enormous 1080p high- 
definition television, the crowning jewel of my brand-new living room. 


I don’t know if what happened in Korea was worth $5,000. 

Probably the most exciting thing was, on the second night, after 
eating fat Korean rice noodles outside a disused baseball stadium in 
Dongdaemun, we went to an internet cafe, where I had an email from Vogue 
Australia. They were asking to reuse a story I’d written three months earlier 
in Korean GQ. I said, hey, okay. They said they would send me a check "as 
soon as immediately". I said, “Actually, I’m in Korea right now. According to 
the internet, Conde Nast’s offices are a ten-minute walk from here. Can I 
just go up there and ask for cash?” I didn’t get a reply. Drew and I went into 
the building. He waited in the lobby with a plastic two-liter bottle of beer. I 
went upstairs. The receptionist might have been made of soft vinyl. She had 
a beauty mark, hair in a bun, a white dress, and a little yellow silk scarf. I 
introduced myself and said I’d written an article that they were running in 
Korean GQ. She called a man who spoke better English than she did. He 
was from Korean GQ. He led me down a skull-high tunnel of cubicle walls. 
He led me into a little alcove, with a table. A man brought a laptop and a 
cash box. I smiled a lot. I probably looked like a weirdo. Have you ever 
known someone who looks unconditionally awful when they smile? That’s 
me. Some people, when they smile, look like they’re planning something. 
When I smile, I look like I’ve already done something, and I’m not going to 
get away with it if I keep smiling like that. Well, I got away with it. Cash in 
hand, I rode the elevator down to the lobby. I strutted out of the elevator 
fanning myself with bills. Drew was waiting with that same two-liter plastic 
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bottle of beer. “Well,” I said. “I’m ready to do something dangerous.” Drew 
eyeballed the money. “Dude, can I hold that?” he said. “I’ve never held that 
many bills of currency before.” I told him, “You’ve certainly held more 
valuable currency in fewer bills.” Korean currency is good if you want to 
buy things, and it’s even better as a practical joke perpetrated against a 
culture: the largest bill is equivalent to about ten US dollars. My pharoah- 
worthy hand-fan would be enough to stay in a three-star hotel for two days. 
You'd need four briefcases full of the stuff -- and hopefully two bodyguards 
to carry those briefcases -- if you wanted to purchase a compact car. 

The rest of the trip went like this: 

The plane landed in three feet of snow. (Actually, it had landed 
farther away, and then taxied until it stopped.) Drew and I had fallen asleep 
on the plane. The stewardess had to wake us. (If you could see what she 
was wearing, you’d call her a stewardess, too.) Pusan’s airport was the size 
of a middle-school gymnasium. It’s like, the Goodwill Store wasn’t doing so 
well, and they made it into an airport. We took a bus from the airport to the 
city. The view over the mountains out the window showed a city that lived 
on steel. Steel made Pusan, and Pusan made steel. This is the city my ex- 
girlfriend Sihyang had been from. Apartment buildings out near the airport 
looked like a five-year-old future accountant’s experiments with LEGO 
bricks. The bus dumped us in front of the crayon-box-like-garbage-pile- 
surrounded great glass high-science-fiction Flash Gordon structure of Pusan 
Station beneath a cloudless paper-white winter sky. In the great stone 
courtyard, a maybe-retarded (maybe-devout) man with a boombox sang 
along to Christian songs. The lumpy asphalt peaked and valleyed, collecting 
pools of filthy water from dying snow. I was coming down with a mild ear 
infection in my right ear. The Family Mart nearest the station had no floor -- 
just soaked, flattened cardboard boxes beneath our feet. Drew bought a 
two-liter plastic bottle of beer. He chuckled at its continued existence for 
half of a half an hour. Drew got drunk a lot. I bought a lot of crullers at 
Dunkin Donuts. We ate a lot of Korean rice noodles. I trained Drew to 
become a connoisseur. I threw up in a toilet Drew had been planning on 
defecating into. “I can’t take a shit in a toilet you threw up in!” Cue the 
laugh track. Toilets in Pusan, more often than not, were accompanied by 
large metal garbage cans for you to throw away your toilet paper. It was 
2005, and the city (also) had near-ubiquitous WiFi internet. We tried to get 
a train to Seoul and were told to wait until midnight. We bought tickets for 
midnight. We stayed in internet cafes all day. We had wanted to see the 
city, though what was the point? We got on the train late at night. We called 
it “The Frankenstein Cylinder”. It breathed on the tracks like a chained dog. 
Every car was taken from a different type of train. The thing penetrated the 
night-darkness and promptly stopped in the middle of nowhere for an hour. 
The train smelled like a horror movie. An old man got on two stops outside 
Pusan, with a twelve pack of “Hite” beer under his arm. He sat right in front 
of us. He drank all of the beers. He tried to pick a fight with me. I screamed 
at him. He took offense. He got a station guard. The station guard 
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apologized and offered us better seats. We got to Seoul Station at well 
before sunrise. It was desolate and terrifying. We asked a taxi driver to take 
us to a hotel. He ripped us off. We paid him twenty bucks. He took us to a 
love hotel down the street and dumped us out. We let the owner show us a 
room. He was sweating missiles. There was one bed. “You can sleep on the 
floor,” Drew said. “Drew,” I pointed out, “there are no covers on the bed”. 
Drew immediately knew what I meant. We ran out of that place. I wish I’d 
have looked back at the owner. We went to Bundang in a taxi. We 
wanderered beneath the thirteen-story walls of the concrete capitalism- 
canyon around us. It was colder than I’d ever known anywhere to be. Our 
bodies were toothpicks in a watermelon of frigidity. Some kids were really 
giving it to a soccer-ball-kicking arcade game. Their screams and the 
“foont” of their cruel feet on that ball painted twisted wisps in the air. A 
woman let us eat for free at her franchise Korean restaurant, karma for the 
taxi driver who'd ripped us off. I just wanted rice. She kept trying to give me 
pork dumplings. Drew ate all of them -- and ramen, and noodles, too. We 
stopped in at an internet cafe. Drew soon fell asleep in a booth. I did some 
writing. I don’t remember falling asleep. When I woke up, later, in my 
internet cafe seat, I realized that the owner had turned my timer off. In 
Japan, if you fall asleep in an internet cafe, the owner rubs his hands 
together like a greedy thief, tiptoes around you, hopes you don't wake up 
until you're up to your eyebrows in debt -- to him. In Korea, they turn the 
timer off to let you sleep. Drew woke up at noon; I was already awake, 
chatting with some kid who wanted me to ban some guy who had an 
abrasive attitude on my website’s forums. Drew checked his email -- “Just to 
make sure no relatives have died” -- while I went to the bathroom. I reckon 
I set the land speed record for crapping a brick. Then I noticed that the 
toilet was stopped up with some metal grate. A huge hand-drawn sign on 
the door showed a stick figure squatting, rabbit-pellets coming out of his 
behind. The whole scene was circled and stricken-through with an “X”. I lit 
out of the bathroom and told Drew we had to go. He asked what was wrong. 
I said, “I reckon I just broke a land speed record in a school zone.” He 
asked, “Do you always have to talk about poop?” I said, “My body is a 
machine, and it only makes one thing.” Cue the laugh track again! We went 
to see a movie. It was “Constantine” with Keanu Reeves. We met my friend 
Wayne after that. We ate pizza at Mister Pizza, and talked about writing 
fiction. We called my friend Oscar. We waited for him in a bar near his 
house until after midnight. He never showed. We went to his house. His 
roommate let us in. We went back to the bar. Oscar didn’t show. Drew and I 
talked about our favorite AC/DC guitar solos. We asked the bartender to put 
on “Thunderstruck”, and he did. We asked him to put on “‘74 Jailbreak”, 
and he did. We asked him to put on “Have a Drink on Me”, and he told us 
enough was enough. He told us to pick one album and leave it on. I chose 
“Let There Be Rock”. Drew called it a good choice. I got a two-liter of Coke 
and drank it while beers plastered Drew. We slept in Oscar’s living room. 
Oscar woke us up in the morning. We all went out together that night. I cut 
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out of the bar-hopping experience early to go to an internet cafe and play 
some Starcraft. The internet cafe was beautiful, its lighting a tasteful rose. 
Of course, I couldn’t relax for more than five minutes without some guy 
sitting next to me and blowing cigarette smoke into my face. I coughed a 
whole lot. He didn’t seem to mind my coughing. I was playing Diablo II -- | 
was fuzzy-brained; I didn’t remember switching games. I logged into an 
account Sihyang and I had shared. The sorceress (Jurie) had leveled up from 
87 to 91 in all the years since I’d touched it. I died a couple of times. I felt 
pretty bad. I left the internet cafe. I went back to the bar where Oscar and 
Drew had been. I waited for an hour. Oscar met me, apologetic. Drew had 
vanished. “Do you know where he went?” “I... I don’t know if I know 
where he went.” “What does that mean?” Eventually, Oscar said he had a 
phone number. He called the phone number. He turned away from me. He 
walked fifty feet away. He came back. He gave me the phone. My fingertips 
and lips were freezing. I told Drew to meet me at Samsung Station, near the 
entrance of the COEX mall. I gave him Wayne’s phone number. I said to be 
there at three PM. Drew repeated Wayne’s phone number. He hung up. The 
next day, I met my college friend Choong-Hee. I’d wanted Drew to meet her. 
I’d wanted to connect my past and my present, somehow. I wanted the 
worlds to collide, hard, maybe shocking some sense into me. That wasn’t 
going to happen. I spent the whole morning -- between dumping Oscar at 
Hongdae and meeting Choong-Hee at the university -- looking for warmth. 
The train was cold, its benches slippery aluminum. I had four hours to 
murder in cold blood, with cold blood. In the 7-Elevens, the employees wore 
coats fit for an Antarctic exhibition. I should have killed the time in a sauna. 
Why didn’t I do that? Even the internet cafes were frigid. Choong-Hee 
eventually met me. We had bowls of iced noodles with hot peppers at a 
restaurant near the train station near the school where she was getting her 
graduate degree in English. She still wasn’t married. We talked about 
things, the way people talk about things. Then we started talking about the 
past. We talked about the past as though the past were a dead human 
being. We didn’t take off our coats in the restaurant. It was too cold. We 
went into McDonald’s for a cup of coffee. They didn’t even have the heater 
on in McDonald’s. She told me I should call Sihyang, or email her. I told her 
I didn’t want to do either of those things. She told me, “I know you love 
her,” and I denied it again. This was the last time I denied that to her. If we 
would have met three more times, we would have had to say we loved each 
other. We only met two more times -- both in August of 2005, before I began 
my new life as a member of a corporation. I watched her bum as she walked 
away from me on a street mirror-slick with rain beneath a transparent sky. I 
figured we were the only two people in the world in such a situation right 
now. Then I knew I was wrong. Drew miraculously showed up at Samsung. 
We had a slice of pizza and saw Martin Scorsese’s “The Aviator” in the mall 
multiplex. It wouldn’t come out in Japan for a year. “You know,” I said, after 
the movie, “when I dreamt of my ideal life subsisting on chocolate bars and 
milk, I never realized I was infringing on a Howard Hughes copyright.” That 
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night, we took the Frankenstein Cylinder back to Pusan. The margin of 
error was a razor. If we’d shown up three seconds too late, we’d have not 
been able to get on a train until the morning. We would have missed our 
flight. Drew would have lost his job. I would have probably hung around 
Seoul for a couple more weeks, broke to a point of near-death, maybe 
fingering payphone coin-slots. 

Fourteen hours later, we were back in Tokyo. We parted ways at 
Nippori Station. I got off at Minami-Senju. I crossed the bridge over the 
great freight yard, squinting into the sun in the direction of the place where 
Tokugawa hung all the war criminals at the beginning of the Edo period. I 
walked down the old street where the thousands of homeless people lived. 
I’d researched that street some months prior: in that neighborhood, behind 
the Shimadaya supermarket, is an office where they hand out work 
assignments. The jobs are one-day things: hold a flag at a roadside 
construction site for twelve hours, count pedestrians with a clicker under a 
bridge for twenty-four hours. One day back in the height of the recession, 
the office didn’t have any jobs. The rough dudes tore the town up rioting. A 
fire started. That whole street burned. A lot of the storefronts there have 
been boarded up, still, for thirty years. I got back to Funako’s apartment. I 
found the key in the little garbage can in the hall. I went inside and turned 
on the television. An episode of “ER” was on. That bald doctor, the one who 
wears flowery bandannas despite his jerky, tough-guy attitude, was waving 
and gesturing underneath a helicopter as they loaded a gurney on there. 
The helicopter banked in a harsh wind on take-off. The propeller went right 
through the guy’s arm, squinching it off. He screamed, doing a red 
impression of Old Faithful. I was speechless for a moment. I’d seen this 
show a hundred times, maybe. I’d never paid much mind to the characters 
or the story, though I certainly had an opinion about this guy -- he was a 
jerk. And something terrible had happened to him within the realm of that 
fictional world. It made me think about Drew. He’d had an attitude about 
Korea -- complaining that it was filthy, that the nail clippers they sold at the 
convenient stores "couldn't clip a wet paper bag", that they used toilet 
paper for napkins. Then, when he met us that afternoon in the mall, he was 
perfectly fine. He was cheery. That’s what it’s about, then. That’s the kind 
of people we are. I knew exactly what Drew wanted out of his trip to Korea, 
because I’d wanted it almost everywhere I went. We are men. We sprint, 
like cheetahs, away from the responsibilities beyond the savannah skyline 
behind us. Then I thought about those poor homeless men in Minami-Senju, 
and the terrible zombie horde of homeless beneath the superhighway in 
front of Seoul Station in Korea in the middle of an awful, black, frigid night: 
huddled together, dripping wet, playing Go atop overturned cardboard 
boxes. Drew had looked at them and said, “That’s cool that they have 
something to do with their time. Maybe they’re all geniuses at that game.” I 
took one look at the men: not even looking at one another’s hands or eyes. I 
looked at the game board: “Yeah, they’re definitely not actually playing.” 
Thinking about all those homeless men and the rhythm of a winter’s hard 
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rain on the fat highway above, and Drew, in light of the “ER” revelation, I 
realized that for every situation where something ends up being too late, 
there was a time when it was not too late. I suppose I’m psychically wired to 
believe it’s never really any use thinking about that time, even though it 
probably is. 

That night, I met Kasugi and his girlfriend in Ueno. They were in 
Tokyo for two days for a conference about denim. Kasugi greeted me by 
giving me a shirt. It was a vintage Dead Kennedys “TOO DRUNK TO FUCK” 
T-shirt. 

“Hey! Where did you find this? I thought I’d lost this forever!” 

“T was wearing it on the day I got locked out of the apartment.” 

“Oh, man. Iam so glad to have this shirt back that Iam not mad at 
you for wearing it without my permission.” 

Kasugi’s girlfriend was a miraculous Korean / Japanese / Mexican 
mix whose name contained the names “Sofia”, “Maria”, and “Chieko”. 

I told her, “You know, I can’t decide whether to name my guitar 
‘Maria’ or ‘Chieko’.” 

“You mean that old Telecaster?” 

Nishida was with us, too. We were eating okonomiyaki and talking 
about what we talk about -- those days back in that house, with that 
roommate. 

“T wonder what ever happened to that guy,” Kasugi said. 

“He’s probably still in jail,” I said. I was probably right. 

"He's probably getting fucked in the ass right now," Kasugi said. 
Then he looked at his food. He sniffed. Maybe the food was a little bit spicy. 

The restaurant we were in was the kind of place where I would 
never be able to take off my shoes. Fingers of grease-ghosts descended 
along the walls from the ceiling. 

Eventually, no one at our table was laughing. Everyone else in the 
restaurant seemed to be doing just fine. 

Back home, Funako was upset. 

“T told you to not leave! If you’re staying at my house, that’s what 
you do! That’s all I ask of you!” 

“Well, I thought, since I was in Korea, and I just got back, that 
maybe it didn’t matter? I left the key in the little garbage can.” 

“T don’t care about the little garbage can. You know what this is 
about.” 

“What is it about?” 

“You know what it’s about.” 

“Can I borrow your nail clippers?” 

“T can’t find them! You lost them!” 

“T didn’t lose them! I haven’t cut my fingernails since before we 
went to Korea. You know, you can’t carry fingernail clippers on an airplane. 
They confiscated Drew’s fingernail clippers. He immediately bought a new 
pair at the first convenient store we found in Korea.” 

“You lost my nail clippers before you went to Korea!” 


“Did 1?” 

“You did!” 

“To be honest, I haven’t cut my nails in over a week. It’s getting 
hard to type. I can’t even type on my phone -- the feeling of my fingernail 
against the buttons drives me nuts.” 

“Tt’s your fault this is happening!” 

“Man, what? Ask your aunt to borrow some nail clippers.” 

“T’m not going to ask her.” 

“Why not?” 

“She doesn’t have nail clippers!” 

“Of course she does. Everyone has nails. Everyone has nail 
clippers.” 

“You don’t have nail clippers!” 

“T don’t have a home, either.” 

“T’m not going to ask her.” 

“T know she has nail clippers.” 

“You can’t use her nail clippers! They’re huge! QO0000!” She'd made 
them sound like a Dragon Quest weapon. 

“T don’t care if they’re as big as a bazooka. If they can cut nails, out 
with them.” 

She slapped the straw mat floor. She said my name. 

“What!” 

She said my name again. I looked her in the eye. 

“What!” 

“Can’t you see that I don’t want to ask her?” 

“T can see that. I can also see that there’s some bigger reason.” 

“The bigger reason is: it’s late.” 

“Tt’s nine PM. She watches the news at eleven every night.” 

Funako let out a deflating groan. She said my name again. I looked 
at her. I knew that all she wanted was for me to look her in the eye and Say, 
“Yes, Funako?” I gave it a shot: 

“Yes?” 

That’s all I was able to say. It was enough. 

“They talk about you.” 

“Oh.” 

“They ask me things about you.” 

“Oh. 


Eventually, her aunt’s nail clippers: they were a normal, human size. 

I was in bed reading a book with freshly clipped nails. It was that 
kind of proto-spring temperature in the house where it feels like there’s a 
window open, and really there’s not. My hair was a little wet from the 
shower. I’d thanked Funako’s aunt after this shower, just like Funako had 
asked me to. My phone buzzed. It was a notification from the English- 
teaching website. 

“A student has requested your contact information. If the student 
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wants you to have his or her contact information, it will be displayed within 
these parentheses: ().” 

My students never wanted me to contact them first. 

“Remember, we offer a 5,000-yen reward for reporting students 
attempting to hire teachers for their English schools.” 

I put the phone face-down on the floor and rubbed my eyes. 

An hour later, I was asleep. The phone buzzed again. It was from 
the English school again. 

“A student has requested your contact information. If the student 
wants you to have his or her contact information, it will be displayed within 
these parentheses: ().” 

Funako peeled the sleep-mask off her face. 

“Who is emailing you this late at night?” 

I decided to lie. “Just... Drew.” 


12. freedom, ping pong balls, bendy straws, boardroom tables 


The first of those English students contacted me the next day. Her 
name was Akiko. She spelled it “Akico”, which is weird. She did it twice -- in 
her email, and in her email address -- so I figured it was on purpose. Either 
that, or she couldn’t stop making the same mistake. She was showing 
preference for a “k” in one position and “c” in another position. She offered 
to meet me at the end of the shopping street behind the hospital at noon. I 
told her I’d be there. I swear -- and I’m not just making this up because of 
what’s going to happen in the rest of this story -- I was thinking, that whole 
walk, “I really don’t want to do this anymore.” 

Akiko was a short, leather-tanned woman. She looked like she often 
wished she could participate in a marathon. She took me down a labyrinth 
of minute, fine-toothed Shitamachi streets. Walking those streets on that 
kind of pre-spring day, with absolutely no impression of where the 
afternoon was going to go was like eating a box of crayons. 

She took me inside one of those little slanted-roofed Shitamachi 
shanty houses you only ever see in the old movies where it’s always raining. 
She sat me down in front of a little drawing table. Within minutes, a whole 
“Little Rascals” crew of people had shown up. There was her husband, 
whose name was literally “Ichiro Suzuki”, like the baseball player. He gave 
me a copy of a jazz fusion album he and his friends had made. There was 
her brother, who literally wore overalls. These people just couldn’t do 
anything figuratively. Akiko had a cactus and a couple of ferns in the rooms. 
The place smelled like fingerpaint. That probably wasn’t good for the ferns. 
Akiko asked me, “Do you like, the child?” I immediately replied, "No." A 
large black woman, probably from Trinidad, came in with a big box of 
donuts. 

“You the new guy?” she asked me. She was definitely from Trinidad. 

I helped myself to some donuts. I tried to remember the name of the 
maid from The Crucible. 
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Akiko’s childhood friend Momo came in. She was an avant-garde 
balloon animal of a human being. 

Akiko put on Metallica’s “. .. And Justice For All” album, turned it 
down to aromatherapy volume, and explained, clapping her hands lightly on 
her knees: 

“We’re setting up a pre-school.” 

“T hate children,” I said. “It says so in my profile.” 

“You were a child once,” the Trinidadian woman said. 

“And I hated myself.” 

“Can you teach one sample lesson? Tomorrow?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Please,” her husband said. “We try to make school. Here. No 
teacher for tomorrow is lesson. Please, help. One time.” He showed one 
finger. 

I replied to him in Japanese: “The website you used is not a tool for 
recruiting teachers. In fact, they offer me a 5,000-yen reward if I turn in 
people attempting to recruit teachers.” 

The brother put his hand on my shoulder. I looked up. He was big 
enough to turn me into miso soup with one squeeze. 

“Please. Let’s be reasonable.” 

The look on his face indicated he was psychological millimeters 
away from forcing me at knifepoint to join the church of Scientology. 

I ate all their donuts, drank a pot of their coffee, and told them I 
would check my schedule about the lesson tomorrow. 

I ended up not going. Akiko rang my phone three dozen times, that 
night and all the next day. I had to turn the phone off. Whenever I turned it 
on to check for mails from Rina, I had five or six missed called from Akiko. 

“You’re always looking at your phone,” Funako pointed out no less 
than ten times. 

The next morning, I received an email from the website. They said 
that a student had lobbied a complaint against me. Akiko then emailed me, 
tersely: 

“T hate you. You are the worst type of the foreigner. You will be very 
regret.” 

I replied to her in Japanese. “You’re a jerk.” 

Around noon, she told me “We’re coming to your house.” 

“You don’t even know where I live.” 

“The website told me.” 

“Liar.” 

The website, in fact, had promised me that they would never tell any 
students any of my personal information. 

Thirty minutes later, someone was beating on the aluminum door 
with the flat of their hand. I went to the door in Funako’s green sweatpants 
and a baggy brown-green sweater, with a cup of yogurt in my hand. I looked 
out the peephole. There was the whole gang. 

“Oh my god.” 


I stared out that peephole for five minutes. That angry little woman 
in purple sweatpants just did not stop pounding on the door. The website 
had said they needed the address as a formality, and that they’d never give 
it out for any reason. 

Eventually, Funako’s aunt came out of her apartment. She talked to 
Akiko for a minute. Akiko asked Funako’s aunt if the ridiculous name I’d 
used in my English teacher profile (“Billy T. Joestar”) belonged to someone 
who lived in this room. Funako’s aunt, incredulous, said no. 

“My niece lives there.” 

Akiko, hands on hips, took one quick look back at the shadow 
behind the peephole. She breathed out, looked down. Her arms dropped to 
her sides. She gestured in the direction of “Out of Here” with the top of her 
head. She and her crew left in their Scooby Doo van. (Full Disclosure: I 
didn’t see the vehicle. (It was probably a Scooby Doo van.)) 

Funako’s aunt knocked on the door next. I opened the door. 

She said, “I don’t know what kind of people you’re dealing with, 
though you absolutely have to be able to find something better to do with 
your time.” 

I thanked her for her advice. I was sincere in my thanks. She was 
fantastically right. You don’t get to be that old just to go around being 
wrong about stuff like that. She asked if I would like some tea, and I said, 
sure. I went across the hall with her. “Wait here,” she said. She came out 
with a tin of loose-leaf chamomile tea. “Funako’s cousin gave me this. I’m 
allergic to chamomile. Share this with her, would you?” She shut the door in 
my face. I went back to Funako's room and did the deadbolt. 

Akiko messaged me later. She told me she was never going to stop. 
She said she would talk to the police if she had to. 

I got onto a Yahoo! Mail account I never used. I wrote up something 
that sounded like a lawyer had written it. I said I was a friend of the 
ridiculous name I’d made up for my English profile. I said I was doing some 
consultation as a favor. I said that she had no case, and that I had shown 
humility in not reporting her to the organization for misconduct in the first 
place, about the searching-for-employees thing. My fake lawyer persona 
informed her that, in fact, he would be very capable of convincing a judge 
that her pestering of me constituted a greater legally actionable offense 
("harassment") than anything I had done to her, and that if she had any 
concept of what was good for her (or what might be good for her) she would 
send a humble apology to my personal email address within the next half 
hour. 

Akiko sent a humble apology to my personal email address not ten 
minutes later. I felt a little sorry for her. All she wanted was for people to 
cooperate and do what she wanted them to do. 

I told her I forgave her, and that I even understood what she was 
feeling. 

Then I emailed the website. I said: 

“T’m done with this. The only students who ever contact me are 
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either women who want to be seen in public, right now, with a foreign man, 
or complete psychopaths. Just cut me off. I can’t find the ‘quit’ button. I’m 
asking you to find it for me. I’m asking you to find it, and then press it. Also, 
the woman (‘Akico') who complained about me was attempting to recruit 
teachers for an English school. You should ban her.” 

Five minutes later, I couldn’t log in to the website. 

An hour later, my phone buzzed. It was a text message. 

“Hello. My name is MARIA. I am 23 years-old. My hobbies are go to 
shoping and sleep. I want to study the English so I can go to travel. I live in 
Machiya. Do you know there? Can you please teach me English, meeting me 
at Machiya Station, tonight? I am sorry for late e mail. I find you two days 
yesterday. Sorry for no e mailing before it’s now. Very busy with jorb, now 
of days.” 

I replied: “Sure. I’ll meet you at Machiya Station. What time is 
good?” 

She replied: “Meet me at seven.” 

I looked at the apartment key on the desktop. 

“How about eight?” 

I crossed paths with Funako on the way out. 

“Don’t you want dinner?” 

“T have to go see Drew. We might have gotten a gig.” 

This felt like the worst lie I’ve ever told in my life. 

Here’s what I knew, during that long walk under the kudzu 
powerlines and curlicue streetlamp flourishes of Shitamachi: if this Maria 
was either attractive or big-chested, I was going to lay her for great justice, 
and then I would be done pretending to teach anybody anything: forever. 

I waited by the Toden Arakawa Line trolley stop at Machiya Station 
until the sky had turned navy-green. 

“Hello. Are you my English teacher?” 

I raised my gaze from my phone. I tell you, those were some 
breasts. 

“Yes Lam.” 

She wasn’t beautiful. She was medium-pretty, at best. She was 
gorgeous. 

“You live, Minowa?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you take Toden Arakawa Line?” 

“No. I'm too poor. I walked.” 

“Oh! Do you like, Toden Arakawa Line?” 

“T do.” 

“Me. Too. You know what children call, Toden Arakawa Line?” 

“What do children call the Toden Arakawa Line?” 

“They say, Chin Chin Densha.” 

“Ol.” 

“Can you say?” 

“Chin chin” is slang for “penis”. “Densha” is ordinary-word for 
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“train”. 

“Chin Chin Densha.” 

“Ha ha! Very good.” She clapped her hands together, once. She 
stared me in the eye. Her mouth opened and then closed. 

She was what would happen if God decided to reboot the human as 
an animal, taking inspiration from Japanese comics about offices. 

Maria was the breasty, sassy female coworker who, every day at 
lunch, tells all the other girls about her dates, turning all their faces red- 
purple (maybe staining the upper halves of their faces navy blue with 
shame). 

We went to Saizeriya, then to karaoke, then to her place. Maria was 
a little drunk. She’d given up on English. We sat on cushions on the floor. 
We talked about ourselves, and other things, in Japanese, while we played 
The Game of Life on her PlayStation. 

“You can stay until morning. You can sleep here. Here.” She opened 
up her futon. 

She went to take a shower. I laid in her bed, thinking about every 
girl I’d ever had sex with. I counted them all up in my head. I still knew all 
their names. I guess I still do (I just tried (I definitely still do)). 

When I was finished, I was convinced I had never in my life fallen 
into such a strong case of like with a girl as quickly and fiercely as I did 
with Maria. 

She came out of the shower, hair dripping wet, naked under a 
virgin-white bath towel. She sat at my feet, staring at her eyes in the bottom 
portion of a full-length mirror. She put some lotion on her hands. She 
dabbed it all over her cheeks. She went on dabbing that lotion, naked 
underneath that bathrobe, for what felt like ten minutes. It was actually 
more like twenty. In the mirror, she continually made eye-contact with me. 
Every once in a while, she showed me as much of her eyeballs as she could. 
She made a little giggle-face. This felt just like something that had 
happened before. Except it hadn’t -- not exactly this way, anyway. Not in 
any shorter time period than a couple of months. I got the distinct 
impression that Maria wanted me to make a move. So I made one. Then she 
made one. Then I made a dozen, and she made two dozen. 

She was stark naked, on her back, her breath a malfunctioning 
lawnmower. She’d spasmed so hard she was coughing. 

I found my wallet. I took out a condom. 

“Wh... what’s that?” 

“It’s ...acondom.” 

She wrinkled the center of her face. 

“Why do you have a condom?” 

I paused. 

I narrowed my eyes at her. 

“Why are you naked?” 

Silence. She slapped the futon, hard, convulsing. She didn’t stop 
giggling until thirty seconds after I put it in her. Her moan was the absolute 
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perfect volume. 

I have a checklist in my head of all the things a girl has to do -- or 
that I have to be inspired to inspire a girl to do -- in order for sex to be 
“perfect”. Kaoru had helped me finalize that checklist. Maria rolled that 
checklist into a paper baseball bat and hit a home run. While it was 
happening, I knew I didn’t want to forget it. I turned my brain onto “record” 
mode. A frame-for-frame brain-recording of that night takes up space on my 
biological hard drive even today. Maybe that’s the reason I sometimes can’t 
find my keys, anymore. (Or maybe it’s that I have roommates again. (They 
move things. (I know they do.))) Remembering sex with Maria makes it 
worth it to not be able to find my keys sometimes. Sex with Maria was rife 
with two-second moments of such aesthetic perfection that I was already 
replaying them as we continued to have sex, picture-in-picture-style, in the 
corner of my brain. Our sex was two people with everything to gain 
deciding not to worry about tomorrow. 

Between rounds, we laid on our sides, looking in one another’s eyes, 
talking about everything. 

I would have married her. That’s the first time I’ve ever admitted 
that to myself. 

Everything about her was helplessly sexy. She was fantastic. She 
had a sense of humor, she had Jesus Lizard CDs and Alundra on PlayStation, 
she had large, pillowy breasts. She had War and Peace and One Hundred 
Years of Solitude in Japanese, on her bookshelf. I liked this girl. This is what 
I had been waiting for. She was the real package. She was exactly what I 
wanted. She was The Girl For Me. She was even my age. She was The One 
I’d Been Waiting For. Maybe I’d been waiting all my life. 

I looked her right in her eyes for much of our late-night attempt ata 
relationship. She was a little drunk, though at this hour, who wasn’t? She 
made beautiful sounds, like alien ice melting. I could feel her skin trembling 
with pleasure. I looked her in the eye and I knew she loved, if nothing else, 
this thing that we were doing. I wanted her to keep doing the thing that she 
loved me doing for as long as I could stand to do it. I told myself I was going 
to just keep doing it until I had not an ounce of strength left. It took a long 
time to extinguish my stamina. Maybe there was something wrong with me. 
Ninety-percent exhausted, I could barely remember who I was or who she 
was. All I could remember was my conviction to keep going. Maybe that was 
real love. Maybe that’s the only place I’ve ever felt it. 

By nine in the morning, neither of us had slept more than an hour. 
She was smoking a cigarette at the dining room table. Kids were playing 
(their shrill voices indicating possibly screwdriver-impaled kneecaps) at the 
playground outside her window. 

“Here,” she said. She gave me a thousand-yen bill. “For the English 
lesson. It’s only fair.” She was all business, all of a sudden. “Oh, hey. Do you 
want this?” She went under the sink. She took out a box of foil packs of 
mixture of vegetable protein drinks. It’s gel-like algae before you add water. 
Just add water, and you’ve got drinkable algae. If I would have been able to 
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predict the future as it existed between the two of us as a concept, I would 
have opened that box and sucked all the concentrated algae gel into out of 
each packet and into my stomach one right after another, right in front of 
her. 

I rode the Penis Train back to Minowa, down the middle of a 
residential street under an ice-bright sky. You can’t really call that train a 
trolley, because it doesn’t pass by anything interesting. It’s not a tourist 
attraction. It's all business, all the time. I thought about what I was going to 
do. I would get a job. I’d get a place to live. I’d see if Maria didn’t want me 
for a boyfriend. I was sure that we had plenty more to learn about one 
another, though we’d already gotten the hard parts (the hardest parts, if 
you catch my meaning) out of the way. 

I emailed her that night. I asked if she wanted to meet again. I said, 
hey, let’s eat dinner and then play some videogames. She replied in 
Japanese. 

“T’m sorry. I have a boyfriend. Maybe there’s something wrong with 
me. Please understand.” 

Over the next four years, I emailed her maybe once every two 
months. She replied, mentioning something about her boyfriend every time. 
“My boyfriend and I are eating a pizza at home.” “Happy New Year to you, 
too. I’m at my boyfriend’s parents’ place in Niigata.” 

One day a year and a half after we’d met, I told her I had a job now, 
at a major corporation. I talked about how nice my home was -- and in 
Minami-Senju, just ten minutes from her on the Penis Train. She invited me 
to dinner. 

I met her for dinner. Halfway through dinner, her phone rang. 

“Do you see a MiniStop?” she asked the person on the other end. 
“Yeah, it’s just next door.” 

Her friend came in, apologized for being late. Maria introduced me. 
Her friend’s hat suggested that she was still sore about her mother never 
letting her have a pet. Things grew drunk. Maria put her friend and Iona 
taxi to my place. Her friend slept on my sofa. I took a shower. I tried to jerk 
off. It wouldn’t take. I went to bed. 

A few weeks ago, while writing this book and considering how to 
best portray her in here, if at all, I innocently emailed her in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

She replied, “I’m getting married tomorrow.” 

I asked, “Is it that guy you were dating when you met me?” 

She replied, “No.” 

I thought I wouldn’t mention that here. Now I realize I can’t refrain 
from mentioning it here. 

That's the end of the story about Maria. 


That Saturday, Rina and I rode the swan boats at Ueno Park. In full 


view -- accidentally -- of a young happy family of four, we took to violent 
tongue-kissing in the middle of Shinobazu Pond. Rina was so horny it was 
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scary. I mean, I was usually so horny I scared myself, back then. Rina 
managed to scare a myself who was already over the shock of scaring 
myself. 

Rina had just moved into a new apartment. She’d ordered a bed on 
the internet. 

“My bed arrives Monday.” 

She invited me over on Monday. The apartment was at the top ofa 
hill in Akabane, two stops from Ukimafunado. We were in the apartment 
thirty seconds before she started leaving hickeys. Her kissing knew no 
etiquette. Her dry-cleaning hung inches above my face while she performed 
hasty, abrasive, probably-still-image-informed oral sex on me. I returned the 
favor. She screamed like a fire engine. People on bikes were sliding down 
that hill, grinding on their brakes with an awful sound, while we did it. 
Japanese bike brakes are so squeaky it’s terrifying. The brake pads are hard 
plastic, and they stop the bike by pressing directly onto the metal part of 
the wheel instead of the tire. It’s a real epidemic. They don’t have bike lanes 
on the roads. That’s poor common sense. You can’t walk down a sidewalk 
for three seconds without some guy wobbling on a sloth-speed bicycle 
behind you, squeaking his brakes. It might be the loudest sound around. If 
Tokyo had a voice, it’d be the incessant squeal of bike brakes. Any day now, 
Dolphins are going to evolve to grow legs, then they’ll climb up on land and 
start clobbering Japanese bicyclists with their flippers. No wonder the 
Japanese are so insistent on continuing to kill whales. 

It’s hard to keep a boner, much less ejaculate, with that noise right 
outside your window. It’s harder than Celebrity Jeopardy, that’s for sure. I 
had to concentrate. I must have had a terrible look on my face. I stayed 
hard for maybe ninety minutes. Rina must have thought I was a demon. 

Rina screamed so much it made me sad. She’d never had much of 
anything else to talk about. I never heard a girl scream so loud about 
anything. I’ve never seen a woman being murdered or tortured with intent 
to murder, though I’m pretty sure a woman being murdered or being 
tortured with intent to murder wouldn’t even scream that much. After what 
I -- near the end -- realized had been her first sexual experience, we decided 
to go out to eat at a place that had vegetable ramen. We reached the bottom 
of the hill and took a corner. The residential neighborhood flash-turned into 
a little shopping street. The light all sepia-edged, the sky navy with orange 
on the horizon, a vacant lot with a few pebbles and a shredded chain-link 
fence, the wandering scent of wood-burning-stove-cooked sweet potatoes. 
She looked at me and said, “I think I’m developing throat-polyps.” 

We did it again four more times after dinner had started digesting. 
It was slow, calculated, hard sex, each thrust a bullet from a different 
sniper’s rifle, each receipt a shrill throat-explosion. I was conducting a 
sniper orchestra. The friction was so awful it was half-decent. In the 
morning, nightingales were singing. The weather was clean as an 
unplugged refrigerator. Rina slept like a TV dinner, face up, arms spread, 
mouth open wide enough to slip a carp into. I decoded the nightingales’ 
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language with ease. It consisted of two words: “I exist”, and “So do |”. 

I couldn’t go back to Funako’s house with all those marks on my 
body. Those kind of marks only meant one thing -- well, actually they could 
have meant a couple other things: vacuum-cleaner fetishism, staircase- 
tumble-aided iron deficiency. “Violent intercourse” was still the default 
impression. I couldn’t let Funako see me for at least two days. She’d scream 
at me and maybe kill me. Maybe she’d stab me in the kneecap with a letter 
opener and then kick me out the window with the flat of her foot. In other 
news, I definitely also had an iron deficiency. These weren’t normal hickeys. 
They were turning black in the center. I slept on a bench in Ueno Park. I 
woke up feeling like I’d crossed over into somewhere. I went to an internet 
cafe and got totally wired on coffee sludge. I went outside feeling like a 
bushy-eyebrowed old doctor had just diagnosed me with Aboutness To 
Spontaneously Combust before pushing me down a laundry chute. I could 
feel the sunlight on my bones. I could feel my breathing in my balls. 

I can’t say I remember much of the next week. The doctor would say 
I had a kidney infection. Funako found me lying in the middle of her floor, 
shirtless, skin covered in Coca-Cola-colored welts. I’d left a sweat-outline on 
her tatami mats. I reckon that sweat’s ghost remains today. Funako 
screamed at me. She said it was time for dinner. She said to get off her floor 
now-ish. I moaned. I crawled into her bathroom and dry-heaved. She 
screamed to behold the still-glistening liquid me-outline on her vintage 
mats: I knew from her many dinnertime warnings, when soup was on the 
menu, that it was her father’s father who had bought those mats. She 
brought pasta in to the living room. She was flabbergasted that I was still 
not off her floor, or at least wearing a shirt. She felt my forehead. She took 
my temperature. I was at about 106 degrees Fahrenheit. I didn’t want to go 
to a doctor. I said it would get better. 

It didn’t get better. Five days later, I’d lost maybe eighteen pounds. 
I emailed Rina from my phone. I told her I might be dying. I told her she 
could have everything I owned, whatever it was worth. I said I might have 
some money coming from some publishers who had owed me for years. I 
said she could have it, if I died. I gave her Drew’s email address. I told her 
to email him if she didn’t hear from me in a week. I was delirious. I emailed 
Maria. I told her I might be dying. I said I was thinking of her as I lay here, 
maybe dying. She replied. She told me to “Feel better soon”, with a little 
smiley face and a clip-art image of a shooting star (and another clip-art 
image of a thumbs-up). I replied to her that, god darn it, I was serious, and I 
was not joking around. She replied within ten minutes with a blushing 
smiley face icon. “I really do hope you feel better,” she said. “I’m not just 
saying that.” Against my better judgment, dripping sweat everywhere, I got 
onto the internet. I looked up a clothing store I’d been to in Koenji, all those 
years ago. I found the owner’s name. I found her on Mixi. It was The Green- 
Haired Girl. Her hair wasn’t green yet. Let’s not dwell on what color it was. 
I visited her page. She must have been regularly checking her footprints: 
she visited my page immediately after I visited hers. She sent a message. 
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“Have we met before?” 

I answered immediately: “Yes.” 

I fell asleep. Time and the wind were the same thing. I’d never felt 
heat like that. I was sweating inside my ears, and my penis just would not 
go soft. I had to sleep on my side to keep from embarrassing myself in front 
of Funako. 

She took me to the doctor one day. 

“You could have died from this,” he said. 

“T didn’t,” I said. 

“That’s not funny,” he said. The doctor gave me antibiotics. 

“That doctor was great!” Funako said. “That doctor was like a cop in 
a movie!” 

“He was pretty good, yeah,” I said, my fever so high I could barely 
hear myself. 

“That doctor was like a detective in a TV show!” 

The fever was on the way out in four hours. I checked my email at 
home. 

The little publisher that owed me had gotten bought by a major 
publisher. They were publishing all the work I’d done. They wanted to know 
where to send my fifty thousand dollars. I laid down on the floor. I knew I 
was dead. 

Soon, what I knew wasn’t everything. I was alive. I’d swallowed 
enough antibiotics to start feeling great, in fact. 


I went to Los Angeles for the Electronic Entertainment Expo. I went 
to Indianapolis. I set up a bank account. I put the money in there. I met 
Doug and Julie Jones and their new baby. I watched my brother eat two 
pizzas and drink two two-liters of Dr Pepper four times a day. 

I went back to Tokyo. 

I had more money than I suddenly knew what to do with. And -- this 
was the good part -- because I had no visa, I wasn't allowed to live 
anywhere. So I was homeless, and I had money. This doesn't mean I stayed 
in hotels -- I stuck to the parks, internet cafes, and diners. Only now, I was 
able to enjoy myself a fair deal more. 

I could write you a whole fifty thousand words about my relationship 
with Tokyo diners that summer. (I won’t do that.) 

The weather that summer was beautiful, and it barely rained at all. 

That was the last summer I can remember where it didn't rain. 


Out of the blue, I’d been recommended for a job at some big 
computer software entertainment company located in Akasaka. I went to 
the interview, gorgeous, slim thanks to my near-fatal kidney infection, in a 
The High-Lows T-shirt and a pair of shredded jeans. The interviewer was 
wearing a copy of the exact same T-shirt. 

“You’re a rock and roll kind of guy, I presume,” he said. 

“T might be.” 


“Are you willing to not be so rock and roll for us?” 

“Well. Maybe we can arrange something.” 

I saw the job as my ticket to a long-term visa. They filled out the 
paperwork. 

On the Ginza Line train home from Akasaka-Mitsuke, an old 
Japanese gentleman businessman in a decent three-piece suit got up and sat 
next to me. He made a couple of sounds in his mouth, like he was trying to 
get a hair off his tongue. 

The train stopped. I looked at the doors. No one got on or off. I 
looked at my reflection in the blackness of the windows. The man was 
staring right at my profile. The doors closed. The train started moving. 

“Hello,” he said, finally, in English. 

“Oh,” I said. I looked at him. “Hi there.” 

“Do you like ... Baseball?” 

“Sure.” 

“Do you like ... the rock and roll?” 

“T do.” 

“Do you like ... the hamburger?” 

“No.” 

“No! Why?” 

“T don’t like the hamburger.” 

“Okay. Sorry. How long, you live in Japan?” 

I pretended I needed to think about it. “Three years.” I held up 
three fingers. 

“Tt’s long time! Do you speak Japanese?” 

“T do.” 

“Very good! I speak some English.” 

“You do.” 

We were silent. The train slowed down. It stopped at a station. The 
doors opened. We looked at the doors. The doors closed. 

“Do you like, Japanese girl?” 

“T like a lot of girls,” I said. “Japanese girls are girls, so I like them, 
too.” 

“... Hwhat? You say, again?” 
“Japanese girls are all you seem to have around here, so there isn’t 
much choice. I either like them, or I have to be gay.” 

“... Do you like, Japanese girl?” 

“Yes. I like Japanese girls.” 

"You like, Japanese girl." 

"Yes, I like Japanese girls." 

"Japanese gaarl." 

"Japanese girls." 

"Japanese gaarl." 

"Japanese gaarlz, yes." 

“Tell me,” he asked, not missing a beat. “Have you ever have, za 
sekkusu, with Japanese girl?” 


“Za sekkusu?” 

“Yes, za sekkusu.” 

“Za sekkusu?” 

“Yes, za sekkusu.” 

“The sex?” 

“Yes. Have you ever have, za sekkusu, with Japanese girl?” 

I thought for a flashing moment of all the Japanese girls I’d known 
who I hadn’t had sex with. There they were: my six former English students, 
Funako chief among them, The Tambourine Virtuoso, Murasaki (she was 
still dead), and The Green-Haired Girl from that vintage clothing store in 
Koenji. 

I looked him in the eye. 

“Yes,” I said. “I’ve had the sex with many the Japanese girl.” 

The man made a chewing-tobacco-shifting expression. He snorted 
hard enough to suck a golf ball up his right nostril from a foot away. 
Gripping his briefcase handle, he got up and marched toward the next car 
of the train. He glanced back at me just before grabbing the handle of the 
door to the next train car. 


I had to go to Korea while my visa paperwork processed. There, I 
met a reader of my blog named George, who told a hooker his name was 
Jordan, so I guess his name was Jordan. He had a little green guitar in his 
hands when he met me, in front of the Rygar arcade machine inside 
Gangnam Station. He gave me the guitar. “I bought this for a dollar,” he 
said. Me and him and Wayne had a big bowl of frozen yogurt with corn 
flakes and blueberries all over it. It was delicious. I was spending money 
like a champion. 

“When I got into Seoul Station today, I had about ten taxi drivers 
come up to me, asking if I wanted to go to Itaewon. Then, when I was sitting 
on a bench in the station, some guy came up with a backpack. He asked me, 
like, real point-blank, ‘Hey, do you know where to find some girls who speak 
English in this country?’ Just, asking another guy with a backpack a 
question about the whole darn country. I told him, ‘Itaewon’. Was I far off?” 

“T can take you to Itaewon,” Jordan said. 

We got into a taxi. Jordan said, “Itaewon”. 

That’s where we were in a moment. We climbed a hill, me using that 
little green guitar like a marching baton. 

“T like your little green guitar,” a girl with candy-red lipstick said to 
me. 

If she’d just said, “I like your guitar”, or “I like your little guitar”, or 
“T like your green guitar”, it would have been no dice. I went up and talked 
to her. It turned out she was a hooker. Jordan told her his name was Jordan. 

“Come inside and buy a drink.” 

We went inside. 

“T’ll have a Coke. How much is a Coke?” 

“Three thousand Won.” 


Jordan whispered in my ear. “There are cheaper places to get a 
Coke. I can show you.” 

I patted him on the back of his jacket, scattering white dust. 

“T’ll be fine, my man,” I said. 

“Will you buy me a drink?” the hooker said. 

“Sure. What kind of drink do you want?” 

“T want a lady drink.” 

“Well, I’ll buy you a lady drink, you... lady, you.” 

She drank a shot of what was probably apple juice laced with water. 

“We go somewhere more private?” 

We went somewhere more private: a round table five feet away. She 
pulled a red curtain shut around it, after pulling a red curtain shut around a 
neighboring table at which sat a toothy-grinning, turbaned Indian man. 

“How about, you buy me, another drink?” 

She had the bottle in one hand and a shot glass in the other. 

“What kind of drink is that?” 

“Tt’s a romantic drink. If I drink it, I don’t know, maybe I fall in love 
with you?” 

The semantic games a hooker has to play just to do it with a guy! 

“How much?” 

“Three thousand won.” 

“Why not?” 

I bought her the Romantic Drink. She threw it back and immediately 
launched herself at me lips-first. She reverse-burglarized her own tongue 
into my upper throat. 

“Whoa, whoa.” 

“Maybe, you buy me sexy drink?” 

“Let’s stop there.” 

She rang me up at the register. “That’ll be 33,000 Won.” 

That’s close to thirty US dollars. 

“For what?” 

“Lady Drink is 3,000 Won. Romantic Drink is 30,000 Won.” 

“No, you said the Romantic Drink is 3,000 Won.” 

“Did I? Sorry, English not so good!” 

“You figure it would be good enough to at least communicate the 
prices of goods in your business establishment!” 

She paused. She flinched. She spoke: “Fuck you!” 

The older hooker had a baseball bat in her hands. This was actually 
happening. 

I had to pay with my credit card. 

“You’re actually paying them?” Jordan said. 

“What am I supposed to do? Call the police and be like, “This worker 
in the illegal sex industry is ripping me off’?” 

We came down the hill. “We need to find an ATM. We need to check 
my bank account balance as soon as possible.” 

We stopped our taxi driver in front of a Family Mart. I checked the 
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ATM. The hookers hadn’t ripped me off, any more than they had ripped me 
off already. 

I’d given the taxi driver 10,000 won and told him to wait for us 
outside. He was gone. Jordan told me there was a cafe around here that 
served a Dr Pepper float. We walked up a hill looking for it. We didn’t find 
it. 

That was the last time I ever went to Korea. 

I suppose I could go there again someday. Maybe I will. 


When I got back to Japan, somehow, Large Prime Numbers had 
scored a gig opening for a band called The Sanyons. I’d found The Sanyons 
back in 2003, when I liked a track of theirs on a The Blue Hearts tribute 
album. I went to a lot of their shows until they broke up in 2006. The lead 
singer of The Sanyons was a kid with fried-tough cheese-yellow hair. He 
always wore a fantastic red Michael Jackson leather jacket. His parents 
were Korean immigrants. He had a song protesting the people lobbying to 
have Japanese-speaking Japan-born children of Korean and Chinese 
immigrants’ voting rights revoked. “I don’t care about voting,” he’d said. “It 
just seemed like something to get pissed about.” The kid was as spiritually 
punk rock as Mrs. Butterworth. The music wasn’t half bad; melodic and 
aggressive, they were a couple of cake-mixers sitting in on an IQ test. I was 
the bouncer sometimes, and the MC between bands some other times. I 
used to get up there and say I was looking for a full band to play behind me 
while I screamed. Some kid who loved punk rock wanted to be in my band. 
He played bass. I kept him on hold while I waited for my guitarist and 
drummer to exist. When, finally, they did, the bass kid played two practices 
with us before telling The Sanyons we wanted to open for them. We got our 
name on the bill. We were slated to go on as the opening act. 

Drew: “Fuck that. We don’t have any songs.” 

Drew was right. We didn’t have any songs. This is the sort of thing 
that doesn’t bother me, personally -- songs are for posers, I always 
(sometimes) say. I backed out at the last minute. We should have played the 
show. It could have been a miracle. Well, it probably wouldn't have been. If 
I’d known then everything I know now, I could have made our band at least 
look like we were terrible and unprepared on purpose. 

I felt bad about cutting out. I figured the very least I could do was 
go to the show. I was, after all, on the guest list. While I was waiting for the 
bass kid outside Shinjuku Station, I was arrested for no particular reason. A 
couple of cops approached me like they were asking the time. Before I knew 
it, three more cops had appeared. They could have lifted me off my feet. I 
went quietly, convinced this wouldn’t take long. They locked me in the 
station without my wallet or my phone for four hours. Most of the time I was 
alone. Every ten or twelve minutes, a man charged in, yelled at me, and 
charged out. It was the “Bad Cop, Invisible Cop” routine. 

The Bad Cop had a black brick of hair; he had removed his navy- 
blue jacket. He was wearing a short-sleeved white shirt and a stubby blue 
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tie. The sixth time he appeared, he'd tucked the stubby blue tie between the 
second- and third-from-the-top buttons of his short-sleeved shirt. He was 
either playing pool in the other room or afraid of me biting onto his tie and 
never letting go. He had a gold pen in one pocket. His trousers were 
wrinkled. His teeth were like he’d been eating raw steak through a bendy 
straw. 

“Why are you here?” 

“Well, because--” 

“GO BACK TO YOUR COUNTRY!” 

He slammed the door and left. 

I was alone for ten more minutes. 

“You applied for a working visa?” 

“Yes, at--” 

“YOU DON’T DESERVE A JOB!” 

He charged out, and slammed the door. 

The more I write about this guy, really, the less you’re going to 
believe he was real. 

He came back a half an hour later. 

“You’ve been to Korea so many times.” 

“Well, I have--” 

“YOU’RE SELLING DRUGS!” 

He left. An hour later, aman came in with a dog. It was a German 
Shepherd. The dog sniffed the air and looked at a spot on the wall. The man 
held the dog’s leash for thirty seconds. The Bad Cop stood outside the door. 

I snapped my fingers. 

“Tuffy!” 

The German Shepherd charged toward me with a sudden snap. He 
tugged the leash so quickly and forcefully that the cop hold the leash fell 
down onto one hand and one knee. 

I flicked my wrist. The dog stopped and sat. 

They took the dog out. 

I was alone for an hour. The lights were flickering at the speed of 
hummingbird wings. I was on the cusp of an epileptic seizure. 

“Why do you want to live in Japan?” the Bad Cop said. 

I opened my mouth. I pointed a finger at him. 

“Are you going to let me talk?” 

He sat down. He folded his hands atop the table. 

“Tell me why you want to live in Japan so badly.” 

I could feel my heartbeat in my tongue. He had just asked me a 
question for which literally no right answer -- or any answer at all -- exists. 

“T don’t know. I got a job.” 

The Bad Cop was silent for a full minute. 

I asked him: "Why don't you want to live somewhere else?" 

He slapped his hands down on the table with such force I instantly 
knew he’d still be feeling it tomorrow. 

He stood up. He groaned. He turned around. He left. He slammed 
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the door. 

An hour later, he came back in. He slapped my passport down onto 
the table with thunderclap intensity. 

He left the little room. He stood outside the door. He crossed his 
arms and turned his back to me as I walked out. 

I had to hurry if I wanted to make the last train. Shinuku Kabukicho 
at that time is lit up with so many neon colors it’s impressive no matter how 
many times you see it. It’s most impressive that the whole place isn’t on 
fire, that the people aren’t all stabbing one another in the necks with Philips 
head screwdrivers. People on the streets with bullhorns and megaphones 
screamed about Buy This Now or Come In Here Now. Two girls in fishnet 
stockings told me I was “Very Cool” and flashed me a peace sign. Aman ina 
white shirt, black suspenders, and an apron, with a wolf’s mane of hair, 
spun a laminated menu on his finger. He whipped the menu open and 
jumped in front of me. There, before my face, was a faded, wrinkled, years- 
old pixelated photocopied image of a tall-sided bowl of some soup 
containing white soybean sprouts, dropped egg, near-black seaweed, and 
some gray wad of chewed-like meat that could have been beige carpeting 
put into a blender with a little bit of hot water. Seriously, you could have 
put a blown-up, faded photocopy of a Polaroid of a hairy, herpetic vagina on 
there and I would have been more likely to lick my lips. I looked the guy in 
the eye. 

"You're seriously going to invite a guy walking desolately alone in 
Shinjuku to sit and eat at a banquet-style restaurant by himself?" 

He looked like a ghost had just seen him. You’re not supposed to say 
anything to those people in situations like that, not even “I’m sorry”. It’s 
rude. 

I missed my train. I spent the night in an electric-blue-lit, bone- 
quiet, two-story-underground internet cafe. In addition to knowing I was 
alone in the world and some dead people had a few things better than I did, 
I drank hot cocoa and Coca-Cola with ice chips while writing a blog post on 
a computer with a clicky keyboard inside a too-tight little booth. Past three 
in the morning, an hour and a half before the first trains, I had to go to the 
bathroom so bad I could have broken every tooth in my mouth (wincing). I 
got up and limped between ceiling-high shelves full of Japanese comics. The 
ceiling was so low I had to squat. Pipes were jutting out everywhere. They 
were all covered with packing materials -- foam rubber, egg cartons, bubble 
wrap. I popped some of the bubble wrap on the way to the toilet. Halfway 
there, the whole joint began shaking. It was like a torpedo attack scene ina 
submarine movie. It was a sudden, short, terrifying earthquake. God had 
slammed the side of the world with a baseball bat. Some comics fell onto 
the floor. I was limping uphill one second, and downhill another second. My 
eardrums tingled. My ears were full of pins and needles. It only happened 
for a second. Somewhere inside that second, my ears hurt so bad that I 
wanted to beg anyone to make it stop. Then it stopped. All the pain was 
gone. 


Two days later, I started my job. 

My job involved typing friendly letters full of happy lies to dying 
children. I wasn’t allowed to touch my computer keyboard. I had to press 
the keys with a pair of Q-tips held by tweezers -- one pair of tweezers in 
each hand. 

I’m sorry -- that was a metaphor. 

My job involved using one of those photo booths to take strips of 
four photographs of myself. The idea was to take one picture good enough 
to put on a driver’s license, and to be completely satisfied with it, knowing I 
had infinite retries and all the time in the world, and that I was getting paid 
for it. I’d take the photos and show them to the boss, and he would help me 
think of reasons the photos weren’t good enough. I’d fill out detailed reports 
between retakes. We weren’t permitted to recycle the outtakes, so I had to 
scan them, put them on eBay, arrange a sale, and then ship them out to the 
buyer via FedEx. FedEx came once every three days, at either ten minutes 
till noon or five minutes after six. 

I’m sorry -- that was a metaphor, too. 

My job involved blowing ping-pong balls across long, narrow tables 
using three-foot-long bendy straws. At the far end of the table was a little 
wastebasket. My job was to get the ping-pong ball into that wastebasket, 
using only the bendy straw and my lungs. Touching the straw to the ping- 
pong ball was grounds for a talking-to. If the ping-pong ball fell off the side 
of the table, or if it missed the wastebasket, I had to get on my computer 
and send a formal request to commit suicide to Buddha himself. I would 
then wait patiently for his reply, which was invariably typed while very 
stoned, and incredibly forgiving. Every Friday, an hour before Quitting 
Time, I'd put on a radiation suit. I'd lift the wastebaskets full of ping-pong 
balls, one at a time, and deposit them into drawstring garbage bags. I'd tie 
the bags up, stack them all on a pallet, take them down to the incinerator in 
the basement, and watch them all burn. Then I'd fill out, by hand, a one- 
page form re: how the flames made me feel. "Sad" was an acceptable 
response; "Very Sad" was not. 

My co-workers were people who didn’t realize their houses were 
probably on fire, and probably had been for several years. They were people 
who might have liked candy bars a lot more if they’d figured out how to take 
off the wrappers. 

I was homeless my first three months on the job. I’d had to lie about 
having a home so they could put me on the employee register. A world-class 
corporation doesn't like hiring homeless people. What would they do if 
people found out they were hiring homeless people? It'd be a PR nightmare. 
I used Drew’s Ukimafunado address. Drew didn’t like me much anymore, 
because of something I’d written on my blog about how his girlfriend was 
an alcoholic and so was he. I wouldn’t see him for a couple years. At the 
time of this writing, he’s the homeless one, renting the upstairs bedroom in 
my condo in Koenji at a deeply discounted rate. 
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I tried to tell my employers that I was thinking of moving, and that 
I’d like them to sign on as my guarantor. They apologized, and said they 
couldn’t do that. I would need to either marry a Japanese woman, or find an 
apartment that didn’t require a guarantor. 

The apartments that didn’t require guarantors were either holes in 
the wall or holes in the ground. 

One of the guys in my division told me to “Just live in a guest 
house.” This guy was twenty-two years old, and he’d started smoking on his 
first day on the job just because everyone else smoked, too. It happened like 
this: The Boss was about to go into the hot-box to smoke a cigarette. A 
higher-up tapped this kid on the shoulder: "Gonna come smoke, rookie?" 
"Uhh ... yes!" My first impression of him was that he was a boyman with an 
awful haircut, and that he was throwing up water all over the office carpet 
because of nicotine poisoning. He wore a suit despite our company’s not 
having a dress code. Japanese people age so well that it’s hard to tell the 
difference between a college student and a recent college graduate. Guys 
like this guy were terrified of being mistaken for a well-aging, stress-free, 
hobby-having thirty-something who was also unemployed, so they hid their 
fresh face in a suit. He had graduated from Tokyo University with a degree 
in Going To Tokyo University. The degree did not, however, succeed in 
making his teeth invisible: his front top left incisor could have been a piece 
of corn stuck right on there with a just-too-big blob of asphalt. 

“Just live in a guest house.” 

“You live in a guest house. I am working for a company the name of 
which maybe three out of five people in the world recognize. I am not going 
to sleep on a bunk bed beneath some Lithuanian backpacker. Nothing 
against Lithuanians. Everything against backpacks, though. Seriously, buy a 
suitcase with wheels on it.” 

Finally, around Christmas, 2005, I convinced the company to sign 
on as my guarantor for a particular apartment. Once all the papers were 
filed, the agenting organization representing the apartment pulled the rug 
out from under me. They said they were sorry: I could not, in fact, live 
there. The landlord had changed his mind. 

I told my section chief about this. He got on the phone and fixed it. I 
stood there and watched him fix it. It was amazing. I learned that a little bit 
of conservative screaming is probably how everything gets done in Japan, 
land of the mealy-mouthed apology. 

I moved in -- which meant transplanting my suitcase and guitar from 
Funako’s place. It was easy. The new place was seven blocks from Funako’s 
apartment. She was out in the country for New Year’s. On New Year’s Eve, I 
was on my way to the 7-Eleven to buy a carton of milk when I saw a 
homeless man standing in front of one of the many former college 
dormitories in the area. They were all 2,000-yen hotels, advertising color 
television. He was counting change in the palm of his hand. I gave him a 
thousand-yen bill and told him happy new year. I was proud of myself for 
doing that. (I did it again a year later.) 


Funako came back from Ibaraki, drunk, at two in the morning on 
New Year’s Eve. She fell asleep lying next to me in my futon in my new 
apartment in the terrible darkness. I’d been living there one day, and I was 
already accustomed to keeping the tsunami shutter closed tightly. The 
darkness was total. This must have been what heaven was like: alive in the 
dark, someone you barely know, really, fully clothed and asleep beside you 
as you wonder about the universe. 

One week later, back at work, the new year -- 2006 -- was alive, and 
the sky was a transparent window to some celestial blueness. The police 
standing out front of the Akasaka Police Station, gripping shoulder-high 
walking sticks, stopped me as I booked up the hill toward the mirrored 
obelisk of my office building. They wanted to see my papers. I showed them 
all my papers. I told them I had a meeting. They put me in a little green 
room for four hours. They called my section chief. They talked to him for 
quite some time. They asked if he thought I might not be doing anything 
illegal. Eventually, they let me go with a handful of photocopied warnings: 
"Always carry your papers", et cetera. 

In my office the next morning, my two section heads gave me a 
talking-to about my police run-in. They would have given me a talking-to the 
day before, though they were busy giving someone else a talking-to about 
something else. 

“This isn’t good. You can’t let this happen again.” 

“You need to prevent this in the future.” 

“How?” 

The head of the department took a long, slow breath. That breath 
would, eventually, yield no answer. 

I asked the water-vomiter what I’d missed during my talking-to. 

“Only an important security protocol update.” 

“Oh?” 

“Check your email.” 

I checked my email. The email informed me that all emails from this 
email forth would not contain message text. From now on, we were to type 
all message text in a single cell of a spreadsheet -- always cell C8 -- which 
would then be password-protected and attached to the email. The password 
would always be the same six numbers. The password was attached to this 
email. It was written right at the bottom, in white text. You had to highlight 
to read the text. 

“Remember it. Then destroy this email message. 

“In case you forget the password after destroying this message, ask 
a co-worker to whisper the password to you in a secure location (example: 
the smoking room).” I suppose sensitive recording equipment couldn't 
survive in there. 

Our section was unusually quiet that morning. My email pinged 
around eleven-thirty. One of the wrappers-and-all-candy-bar-swallowers on 
the other side of the desk-wall had sent a blank email. A spreadsheet was 
attached: “Untitled Spreadsheet 01291”, meaning that this guy had literally 
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made 1290 untitled spreadsheets in the past, and that he expected to make 
at least 8,709 more in this career in that office. He probably used 
spreadsheets to tell his wife he loved her every night. That's a joke -- he 
probably never told her he loved her. I opened the file. I punched in the 
password. A blank spreadsheet unfurled before me. 

I saw a single character peeking out from between the lines of a 
scrunched-together cell. I expanded the cell. The secret message revealed 
itself one letter at a time. My mouth fell open, releasing my iPod headphone 
cable from my teeth-grip, as the message lay decoded before me: 

“We were thinking of going to the Chinese place for lunch.” 

I went home immediately when my shift ended. I would not stay 
needlessly until minutes before the last train, chicken-racing everyone else, 
one more time, so long as I lived. I crossed the electric-blue-painted ancient 
concrete-and-steel pedestrian bridge over the glassy, orange-light-wet 
rusty-tracked freight train yard, hands in my overcoat pockets, lungs chilly, 
ears forgetting the screechings and haltings out here on the ocean of life for 
a moment. My shoulder bumped into a scurrying, bundled-up homeless 
man, carrying in front of his face a fan of white papers -- slips for one-day 
part-time jobs. I stopped and looked over the freight yard, at the sparkling 
glass beacon of an ultra-modern shopping center built where a feudal war 
prison had been sixteen of my life ago; behind it, a sky that was pink, 
orange, white, blue, real, and not real, its impression an accompaniment to 
the smell of fresh-cut flowers, dried flowers, wild flowers (every kind of 
flowers), urine, a murder mystery, and an unsolvable murder mystery. A 
fist-sized (human-heart-sized) lump of warm-ish air tumbled by inside a tiny 
wind, touching my cheek, popping, spilling onto my coat, telling me 
something, telling me nothing. I descended the stairs; the dull black asphalt 
of a road uncurling out of a shallow tunnel rose softly beneath my 
skateboard shoes. For no reason and for every reason, for a moment I felt 
profoundly, emptily sad. I opened my apartment's front door. There was my 
room, yet with no sofa or coffee table or big-screen television. In the corner, 
near my futon, the only personal touches: a little yellow amplifier and my 
chipped black Fender Telecaster Named Maria. I unzipped the gig bag and 
threw it across the room to where the sofa would be in two weeks. It was 
time to take the five thousand dollars of my heart to the Reno of my fingers, 
and transform it into fifty shiny pennies. I held that guitar in my two hands 
for a silent minute, knowing that everything in the universe owes some 
thing or another to violence. 


[end of book two] 


